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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





From whirlwind to shower, 

From noon-giare to shadow, 

From the plow to the vesper, 
A day is gone. 

From passion to purpose, 

From turmoil to rest, 

From discord to harmony, 
Life moveth on. 


From harrow and heartbreak, 
From anger of anguish, 
from vigil and famine, 
A soul has gone. 
By mercy of mystery, 
Through trust which is best, 
To feasting and sleeping, now, 
God calleth on. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 





PEOPLE WHO ATTEND THE PAS- 
SION PLAY. 


BY ARTHUR BEAVIS. 


Tre audiences which have gathered dur- 
ing the past summer at Ober-Ammergau 
have been composed of three classes of 
people. -tourists, the clergy, and peasants. 
The tourists are principally English and 
Americans, and it is surprising to see how 
many, even from America, have made the 
European trip simply to witness this relic of 
mediwval theatricals. 

First in number among the clergy come 
the Catholic priests; next, a goodly show- 
ing from the Church of England; and, 
lastly, a sprinkling of American ministers, 
of various denominations. Theclergy have 
not, by any means, adopted the unit rule 
in forming their opinions of the Passion 
Play. The Catholics and their cousins 
german of the High Church vote it a great 
and holy thing, which should be kept up, by 
all means. Its tendency, they argue, is to 
elevate the lower classes and by its vivid- 
ness to impress them with the reality of 
Christ’s life and sufferings. But the major- 
ity of members of other denominations hold 
that it is little short of sacrilege to create a 
drama out of the Passion of our Lord, even 
though it be rendered in a spirit of true de- 
votion. 

But the visitor to Ober-Ammergau will 
be surprised to observe that the common 
peasants comprise the larger portion of the 
great crowd of onlookers. It is rather hard 
to believe in the elevating-tendency theory 
of our Catholic brethren when we gaze on 
the vast crowd, reeking of schweitzerkase 
and leberwurst, which two hours before 
the performance begins is gathering before 
the doors of the one and two-mark Places. 
These invariably come provided with a 
lunch of. sausage and bretzels in one 
pocket anda bottle of cheap wine in an- 
other. The going down of the curtain is 
taken as the signal for the producing of the 
aforesaid dainties, and the reappearance of 
the chorus ends the meal. By way of con- 
trast, let me give two scenes, one from 
the stage and that which follows, given by 
8 portion of the spectators. 

The curtain rises, and we behold a 
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copy, true in every detail, of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s great work, ‘“‘The Last Supper.” 
At first the figures are as motionless as 
though they were, indeed, wrought upon the 
canvas; but presently the stately figure of 
the Christ rises from the center of the 
group, washes the feet of his disciples, and 
with his own hands offers to each the bread 
and wine. On every face but one is de- 
picted thé utmost love and devotion. 
Judas alone would fain refuse the offering; 
but dare not yet openly avow his hatred, 
lest the treacherous plot he has already 
laid should fail. As in the Middle Ages it 
was commonly believed that a perjurer 
could not swallow a piece of consecrated 
bread, so it is with the traitor Judas. The 
bread which his Master offers him sticks in 
his throat, and it is only by an intense 
effort he is able to, gulp it down. Then 
comes the command: ‘‘ What thou doest, do 
quickly.” And the traitor departs to finish 
his infamous work. The curtain drops, and 
now, if you please, gaze on the second scene. 
It is here one expects an awestruck and 
reverential silence toensue. Scores, indeed, 
are gazing upward, as if in prayer; but it is 


.only to give a satisfactory slant to their 


wine-bottles. Others are sitting with bowed 
heads, as though in deep meditation; but, 
upon observing closely, it will be seen that 
the object of their attentions is a huge piece 
of potent Limburger. This beer and wine 
guzzling, following those scenes which are 
calculated to fill one with the most solemn 
emotions, is apt to disnbuse one’s mind of 
preconceived notions of peasant simplicity. 
Why this class of people attend such an en- 
tertainment as the Passion Play might be 
surprising; but we must remember, in the 
first place, that music will charm the most 
savage, and, in the second place, the play is 
sufficiently sensational in its character to 
startle the dullest mind. It is this phase of 
the representation which causes so many to 
consider it vitiating. Though a small per 
cent. may go away realizing more deeply 
than ever the sublimity and magnitude of 
the vicarious offering, there is no doubt 
that hundreds go merely to satisfy a mor- 
bid curiosity, being drawn thither by much 
the same feeling that leads the gaping crowd 
to the city morgue. 


In striking contrast to this is the rever- 
ential manner of the .actors in their rendi- 
tion of this most wonderful drama. The 
very children seem imbued with the solem- 
nity of their task, and their childish faces 
assume expressions of the utmost gravity. 
In the scene of the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem the children form the salient 
feature. Nothing can surpass this scene in 
beauty. Christ rides upon the stage, the 
center of a jubilant throng of three hun- 
dred men, women, and children. The 
countenance of each one beams with love 
and admiration for their Lord, and I think 
many of them look upon the stately actor 
in the middle of the group asa personage 
almost divine. It is really astonishing to 
notice the natural manner of all the 
actors. You would think that every 
one of the six hundred of them had 
carefully read and digested Hamlet’s ‘‘Ad- 
vice to the Players.” Among so large a 
crowd, the bulk must necessarily be what 
we designate as “‘ supes,” and every theater- 
goer knows how excrutiating their formal 
style of acting becomes; but here the 
“supe” vies with the “star” in depicting 
his character true to life. Germans, as is 
well known, are very emotional and natur- 
ally are good actors, It is this national 





characteristic, as much as anything, which 
tends to produce the perfection of acting 
witnessed in the Passion Play. Entirely 
apart from the play itself, the peculiar 
structure of the building they use deserves 
some notice. From the outside one could 
never form a definite idea of its character. 
The part which constitutes the stage looks 
like a long, low warehouse. Adjoining this 
is a large enclosure, with a small portion of 
one end covered and the rest surrounded 
by a high board fence. Inside, looking 
from the stage, you see a vast quadrilateral, 
filled with wooden benches, which rise one 
above the other like the seats of an amphi- 
theater. As only a few hundred of these 
are covered, the great mass of the audience 
must take their chances with the elements. 
Of course, it is not allowable to raise um- 
brellas, as it would obstruct the view; so 
you must protect yourself from the blazing 
sun as well as you can with handkerchiefs, 
fans, etc. If it should rain, you are 
graciously permitted to hoist an umbrella. 
But do not lavish all your pity upon the 
audience, for much more to be pitied are 
the poor chorus singers, who throughout 
the entire performance stand bareheaded 
upon that part of the stage which is exposed 
to the sky. We attended the representa- 
tion on one of the few days which remained 
clear from morning till night, and it wus 
pitiable to see how savagely the sun poured 
down his rays upon the faces of those fair 
German girls, with each succeeding scene 
burning their cheeks one degree redder 
than before. Nothing impressed us more 
strongly with their great devotion to the 
cause than this heroic offering up of their 
complexions. 
HEIDELBERG. 





SHALL THE NORTH OR THE SOUTH 
RULE? 


BY PROFESSOR HEMAN LINCOLN, D.D. 








Tue presidential election just at hand 
involves grave national issues. One other 
enly has been of equal importance—the 
contest of 1864, when the national life was 
at stake and it was proposed to confess the 
wa. a failure and to compromise with the 
rebellious Southern States. In the present 
struggle the real contest is not between 
parties, or policies, or men. It isdeeper and 
more vital. In plain words, itis: ‘Shall 
the North or the South rule the nation?” 

No patriot will doubt that the issue is an 
unfortunate one. Hon. R. C. Winthrop 
deplores it, in his late letter, with a genuine 
pathos, and proposes to settle it by sur- 
rendering to the South. Other timid or 
desponding men may imitate his example; 
but no patriot can evade the question. It 
has been deiiberately forced by the South. 
In the Democratic Couvention Wade Hamp- 
ton and other leading stavesmen pledged 
the Solid South to the support of the ticket 
and asked only for enough Northern votes 
to assure its success, It is not expected, it 
is not even hoped that more than three or 
four Northern States will give their elect- 
oral votes to General Hancock. The only 
possibility of success lies in the undivided 
Southern vote. The question, then, is one 

1. Of Patriotism. 

Shall the Government of the nation be 
entrusted to the men who recently con- 
spired against its life2 The Southern lead- 
ers are the men who were foremost in the 
Rebellion, earnest in conviction and reso- 
lute in action. They receive none to their 
fellowship who were faithful , the Union 





during the war. They exclude from their 
number, by an ostracism more pitiless than 
that of ancient Athens, any Confederate 
general or statesman who transfers his loy- 
alty from the ‘‘ Lost Cause” to the nation. 
Gen. Longstreet, next to Lee the most capa- 
ble and successful leader in the field, has 
been treated throughout the entire South as 
a social leper for the single crime of unit- 
ing with the Republican party. These 
leaders have not changed their princi- 
ples nor repented of their crime. They 
only confess to a mistake in appealing to 
the arbitrament of war, instead of trusting 
for success to united action at the polls. 
Wade Hampton and Gen. Blackburn have 
declared that the same issues are involved 
in the coming election as those for which 
Lee and Jackson fought. 

The question, then, before every Northern 
voter is one of simple patriotism: Shall the 
late enemies of the Republic rule it, or shall 
the Government continue in the bands of 
its friends? Shall the victory won in the 
field be surrendered at the polls? Shall the 
South, gaining thirty electoral votes by the 
emancipation of the blacks, whose votes 
are deliberately suppressed, exult ina tri- 
umph over the loyal North? Shall the 
process already begun by a Southern Con- 
gress, in excluding eighty wounded and 
maimed soldiers from service at the Capitol, 
and replacing them by Confederate soldiers, 
be completed by a similar proscription 
through the entire civil service? Is loyalty 
to the national flag to be punished and trea- 
son to be rewarded? 

The world looked with wontler on the 
magnanimity of the North, at the close of 
the late war, in pardoning every rebel and 
exacting neither death nor attainder for 
treason of any leader of the Rebellion, 
Shall the wonder be turned to pity and con- 
tempt at the weakness of the North in per- 
mitting the leaders of the Rebellion, by per- 
sistent purpose and an unbroken unity, to 
become the rulers of the nation? If Gen. 
Hancock is elected, the united South tri- 
umphs, the divided Nort! succumbs, 

2. The question is also one of civilizations. 

It is whether a section of the Union in 
which ignorance predominates, and lawless- 
ness reigns, and barbarous customs rule in 
society shall have political control over 
the section in which education is universal, 
and law respected, and social order main- 
tained. It may be thought a grievous libel 
against the South to call it ignorant and 
lawless and barbarous; but no candid ob- 
server can doubt its truth, though he may 
deplore the fact and frame many apologies 
for it. In several Southern states the ma- 
jority of the population can neither read 
nor write, and in all of them the ignorant 
classes approach to a dangerous equality in 
numbers with the educated. In some of 
them the school fund has been absorbed or 
wasted by political leaders, and in all of 
them the interest in public schools is far 
below that of the most backward Northern 
state. In the North it is only the emi- 
grants who are untaught. In the South it 
is the native population. If Gen. Hancock 
is elected, it will be a triumph of the igno- 
vant states over the educated. 

It sounds strangely to say that lawless- 
ness reigns where a crop of over 5,000,000 
bales of cotton is gathered, and where many 
of the freedmen have pleasant homes and 
live in comparative comfort. It is harder 
to say it where churches abound and men 
and women of high Christian character and 
honorable and refined citizens, who are en- 
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titled to the highest personal esteem. But the 
fact remains unchanged that public opinion 
isimpotent in the South to punish crimes 
against life, against order, :against law, 
against simple justice. The murderers of 
the Chisholms and of Dixon are not only 
acquitted by juries, but rewarded with 
office by an approving people. Thousands 
of murders of blacks, for the single crime 
of Republican principles, have been unno- 
ticed by courts of justiceand commended 
by the public press, We have never heard 
of a single murderer of blacks, however 
atrocious the crime, who has suffered the 
penalty of death. 

In many districts of the South resistance 
to United States officers, even to death, is 
encouraged by public opinion. When seek- 
ing to enforce the law against illicit distilla- 
tion, these officers are misled by the peo- 
ple, tradnced by the press, shot by the dis- 
tillers, and refused redress by the local 
courts, The violators of law are encour- 
aged and protected by public sympathy and 
state courts, while the supporters of law 
meet only with public odium. 

The lawlessness controls political move- 
ments, The Ku-Klux bands and other 
leagues, whose infamous deeds were never 
punished, may have passed away; but 
their spirit survives in Southern society. 
Bands of mounted men attend so-called 
** Radical” meetings in South Carolina and 
Mississippi, and claim the right to compel 
a division of time or to disperse the meet- 
ing if Radicals object to the forced intru- 
sion; and neither law nor public opinion 
condemns the outrage Tissue ballots are 
thrown by the score or hundred into the 
boxes in South Carolina, and leaders justi- 
fy the wrong by the political necessities of 
thehour. The decisions of the polls are 
deliberately overruled by false counting in 
Alabama and an honest election is made 
impossible. It may be said that Southern 
society is not responsible for these out- 
rages. They are the work of reckless lead- 
ers. The plea will not avail. The lawless- 
ness goes unrebuked by statesmen like 
Hampton and Lamar and Gordon, and I have 
never seen a public protest from any em- 
inent divine, whether Presbyterian or 
Methodist or Baptist. 

Nay, worse, the same lawlessness has 
been introduced into the North, by the sanc- 
tion of the Democratic party. It was after 
Gov. Garcelon’s visit to the South that the 
attempt was made to defeat the will of the 
people in Maine and establish a government 
they had never elected. That atrocious 
crime, without a parallel in New England 
history, has been endorsed by the Boston 
Post and by other leading Democratic 
journals, and by the entire Democratic 
party of Maine, at the recent election. 
Frank Bird, the conscientious Democrat, by 
eminence, of Massachusetts, justifies the 
crime; and Charles Francis Adams, who 
rushed into print to denounce asa fraud 
the judgment of the Electoral Commission, 
a court created by the Democrats, has 
been judiciously silent on the frauds in 
Maine. 

If popular elections are to be made worth- 
less, as in the Southern States; if Presidents 
are to be elected by a forced suppression of 
votes or by false counting, the doom of 
the Republic is sealed. By social laws as 
irrevocable as the laws of Nature a pop- 
ular government which the people cannot 
control will end in anarchy or despotism. 

The social system of the South is governed 
by barbarous methods. It has never learned 
to tolerate freedom of thought or action. 
The same intolerance which struck down 
Charles Sumner in the Senate Chamber and 
re-elected the ruffian Brooks by a unani- 
mous vote now puts a social ban on every 
man who has courage to resist the dominant 
leaders. Longstreet is shut out from decent 
society; Northern emigrants are shunned as 
social lepers; Republican teachers are re- 
fused a place.in the public schools; mer- 
chants and mechanics are threatened with a 
loss of custom if they persist in retaining 
liberty of thought. Itis openly proclaimed by 
Southern papers that no disturbers of pelit- 
ical order will be tolerated in the South, and 
the utterances go unrebuked by the better 
classes, who ought to control public opinion. 
This intolerance is contagious, It spreads 
from the South to the ignorant classes of 
the Northern Democracy. Republican pro- 








Maine and New York; a large Repubiican 
meeting has been broken up by an Irish 
mob in R. I.; and an Indianapolis journal 
has urged the Democrats of that city to re- 
fuse patronage to merchants who signed a 
all for a business men’s Republican meet- 
ing. 

It is, therefore, a grave national question, 
‘to be settled at the polls, whether the civil. 
ization of the North or of the South shall 
control the Government. 

8. A third question relates to financial 
prosperity. 

For fifteen years the financial record of 
our Government is without a parallel in the 
world’s history. Emerging from an ex- 
hausting war, with a debt of nearly three 
billions of dollars, with the resources of 
half the country wasted by the struggle 
and the industries of the other half dis- 
torted by paper values, the enemies of the 
Republic imagined the debt would be repu- 
diated or paid in a depreciated currency. 
The crisis has been passed safely, grandly. 
Nearly one-third of the debt has been paid 
—an achievement never equaled by the 
wealthiest nation in Europe. The interest 
has been reduced one-half and the Govern- 
ment bonds of lowest interest are at a large 
premium in Europe. The business of ihe 
country, after long and severe depression, 
has entered on a new career of prosperity. 
Labor finds abundant employment at good 
wages; mercantile and manufacturing 
industries flourish; gold flows from 
the Old World in a steady stream, 
to maintain the balance of trade from our 
immense exports; and our country promises 
to become, by its vast resources, the finan- 
cial center of the nations. This commer- 
cial prosperity has been won and maintained 
by the business methods of the North. In 
the last administration controlled by South- 
ern statesmen a small loan commanding 
12 per cent. interest could hardly find a 
market. 

There is great danger that a new ascend- 
ency of the South would be followed by 
financial disaster.. Most of the Southern 
states have repudiated state debts, and it 
would be natural to repudiate the national 
debt, which is a perpetual reminder of 
the national triumph over the Confeder- 
acy. The Southern statesmen have been 
almost unanimous in advocating a silver 
currency, a new inflation with greenbacks, 
and a payment of the debt in paper, rather 
than in coin. If either of these heresies 
should control the Government, a business 
revulsion would be inevitable. 

Nor is the dauger less imminent from an 
unlimited pressure of Southern claims on 
the National Treasury. General Hancock is 
entitled to the gratitude of the nation for 
his manly and patriotic letter. It has the 
true ring and is worthy of a wise and 
honest patriot; but there are claims of 
various sorts, already presented and filed, 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, which are not barred by constitutional 
amendments nor by any statute limitations. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that such claims, 
urged tenaciously under a Republican ad- 
ministration, will not be passed by an ad_ 
ministration in the control of Southern 
leaders. It is, at least, safe to say that the 
certainty of Southern rule would create 
apprehensions among business men at the 
North, and uncertainty and forebodings 
might of themselves occasion disaster. 

It is evident, therefore, that the gravest 
questions relating to our national life are 
involved in the coming election. The sec- 
tional issue cannot be overlooked, however 
much one may deplore it. It has been 
invoked by the South, as the war was 
invoked by the attack on Sumter. The 
promise of ‘‘a Solid South,” assured by 
proscription and violence, by fraudulent 
votes and fraudulent counts, ought to in- 
sure a Solid North until Southern leaders 
surrender sectionalism to patriotism and 
give a hearty assent to honest elections by 
the whole people. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





“ WeLt, I’m getting about tired of this 
‘ere life,” said an ultra specimen of the genus 
tramp. ‘Going half-starved one day and 
drenched to the skin another. Sleeping one 
night in a barn, the next night under a hedge, 
and the third in the lock-up. This life isn’t 
what it used to be. Tell yer what ’tis, boys, if 
‘twasn’t for the looks of the thing, I'd go to 





cessions have been stoned in Vermont and - 


work.” 


tHE INDEPENDENT. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 





BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D, 





A GRAND gathering it certainly was. .'or 
the first time since Protestantism split into 
fragments after the Reformation has it been 
possible for representatives from thirty- 
two denominational organizations, scattered 
through five continents and representing 
wide varieties in language, in experience, 
and even in creed, to come together for 
fraternal conference respecting great inter- 
ests, dear alike to all. For the first time 
since that disastrous sundering, which 
Bossuet so forcibly described and from 
which the Papacy has so largely profited, 
has it been practicable for any general 
division of Protestantism to meet together, 
through appointed delegates, on any such 
scale, to compare faiths, to adjust mutual 
activities, to emphasize points of argument, 
and to join hand in hand around those 
central realities to which all were alike 
devoted. A grand gathering, certainly, 
whatever may be thought of mistakes com- 
mitted; whatever may be prophesied with 
respect to practical results. 

If any doubt existed at London, in 1875, 
or at Edinburgh, in 1877, as to the possible 
fraternization of the Presbyterian Churehes 
of the world, that doubt has now been 
practically solved. It is said that there are 
fifty such bodies in existence. Nearly all 
of these, of any appreciable significance, 
were represented in Philadelphia or have 
heretofore counected themselves with the 
Alliance. Some of these churches, which 
were tardy of action at the first and came 
into the organization but reluctantly, are 
now even conspicuous % their adherence. 
Some, which had long existed in provincial 
isolation or under the shadow of some 
cherished peculiarity, are now happy in the 
new and larger fellowship thus afforded. 
If we except some of the quasi Presbyteri- 
an bodies on the Continent of Europe and 
two or three small relics of old Scotch dif- 
ferences here and there, Presbyterianism, in 
all varieties and in all lands, may be said to 
have become one in this Alliance—one as 
to the consensus of belief; one as to the 
consciousness of unity in form and order; 
and one as to the great work in which, as a 
section of Protestantism, that Presbyterian- 
ism is specially engaged. 

In such a gathering it was to be anticipated 
that much would be said which would be 
strongly denominational, if not offensively 
sectarian. Convened as Presbyterians and 
for the purpose primarily of deepening their 
sense of oneness, and of exalting their com- 
mon faith and polity, it was natural that those 
assembled should wave with emphasis the 
bonny blue banner, and should even shout 
out, as if in echo, some old war-cry of the 
Presbyterian clans. It was natural that, in 
setting forth the distinctive principles of 
their doctrine or polity, or in spreading out 
the claim of Presbyterianism as justified 
by Scripture, there should be extravagant 
things said, wild assumptions made, and 
some foolish declamation allowed. It was 
natural that, as in the opening sermon, 
some valuable traits should be described as 
Presbyterian which, in fact, belong largely 
to the common Christianity; and that, as in 
some of the discussions, certain excellences 
should be extolled, as if ‘Presbyterian ex- 
clusively, in which all Protestants may 
legitimately rejoice together. 

But, after all, was there not less of such 
assumption and such laudation of self than 
might have been anticipated? It may, at 
least, be asked whether any division of 
Protestantism, Prelatic or Independent, 
Methodist or Lutheran, would have done 
better in like circumstances. And it 
‘should be remembered, on the other side, 
how much of real sympathy with all other 
sections of Protestantism, how much of 
catholic feeling and of desire for, at least, 
spiritual unity among all saints, found both 
expression and cordial reception during the 
sessions of the Council. I venture to 
doubt whether, even with this example 
before them, another body of like character 
and dimensions could be brought together 

in Christendom by whom more of true 
brotherhood or of catholicity would have 
been displayed. The Council has been in 
this respect an object-lesson for Protestant- 
ism, and one which that Protestantism, in 





all its main divisions, might well imitate. 
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I would be glad to see it not only imitated, 

but surpassed. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
speak of particular essays or discussions, or 
of the deliberations of the Council in gen- 
eral. Itewas matter of complaint that the 
Program Committee had provided much too 
large a feast, and that the attempt was made 
to cover too much territory from day to 
day. It must be confessed that the strain 
upon the capacity of the average mind was 
immense, and that some falling off in inter- 
est was apparent as the heavily-loaded days 
went on. Yet there was but little whose 
omission would have been desirable, and 
most’ of the papers will be found, when 
printed, to be of permanent value. The 
unstudied discussions, covering a wide 
range of topics and sometimes revealing 
wide varieties of opinion and tendency, 
were especially interesting and important. 
The action taken, especially on Presby- 
terian history, on creeds and on missions, 

amay be expected to bear much fruit here- 
after, unifying, as may be anticipated, 
alike the belief and the evangelistic work 
of all the Churches. 

There was a dominating conservatism in 
the Council, which at times savored of 
timidity an. in one or two instances seemed 
culpable, it was certainly a failure to ap- 
preciate a great opportunity and to doa 
magnanimous and catholic thing which 
substituted for the sending of a brotherly 
delegation to the proposed Council of 
Ccumenical Methodism, in 1881, the 
simple writing of “a letter of friend- 
ly greeting and good wishes” by the 
clerk. Something more than this was 
due to both Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans. It was an error pardonable only on 
the score of the obligation to deal gently 
with even the prejudices of Christian breth- 
ren which led to the exclusive use of 
psalmody; an error which bore its legiti- 
mate fruit when, in the final service, the 
singing of the favorite doxology of Chris- 
tendom was pronounced an indecorous 
intrusion. The Council should never, to 
please anybody, have consented to preclude 
itself from singing at the grand missionary 
meeting the still grander missionary hymn 
of Reginald Heber. The evident alarm of 
some persons in the Council, in view of the 
bold or rash utterances of others, and the 
evident deference of many to those who 
assumed to be the special defenders of Ortho- 
doxy, were like exhibitions not merely of a 
conservatism somewhat excessive, but in 
some cases of a timidity quite out of charac- 
ter with the occasion. A great body such 
as this should have moved on serenely along 
the line of its avowed principles and in 
the broad and catholic temper in which it 
originated, undisturbed by either the ut- 
terances of radical men or the threats 
of an assuming dogmatism. Least of all 
should it have yielded, by ever so little, to 
reactionary tendencies which, once allowed 
controlling force, would very soon sweep 
the Presbyterianism of the world backward 
into its old condition of schismatic separa- 
tion and conflict. 

The exclusion of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church was a questionable step, 
not justified even by the mysterious hoc 
statu of Principal Rainy. That body had 
not, indeed, formally expressed its ap- 
proval of the constitution of the Alliance, 
as most other bodies had done and as all 
should in all fairness do. It is also true 
that there were irregularities in the creden- 
tials of delegates, which, strictly regarded, 
might have made their admission improper. 
It may be added that, at the last, there was, 
as was intimated in the final minute, hardly 
time to enter in open council on an investi- 
gation of the case, though it ought never to 
be too late to do or try to do the thing that 
is right. It is noticeable that there was 
time, after all this, to admit by formal reso- 
lution that very inchoate and dubious Pres- 
byterian body in Philadelphia of which 
George H. Stuart was the accredited and 
welcomed representative, But the simple 
conclusion remains that these considera- 
tions, one and all, would not have oper- 
ated in the least to effect the exclusion 
of the Cumberland Church, had not the 
question of their loyalty or disloyalty not 
to “‘the consensus of the Reformed Confes- 
sions,” but to the symbols of Westminster, 
been introduced. It was this question, be- 
yond all doubt, which led, above all others, 
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to that exclusion. On calm review of all 
the facts, the action taken cannot well be 
justified. A Council which had delighted 
to honor the noble representatives of the 
United Church of Scotland, notwithstand- 
ing the recent Commentary of that body 
on the Confession, and which admitted 
without debate the delegates of organiza- 
tious such as the Free Church of Italy, the 
flavor of whose Calvinism is but slight at the 
best, cannot justify itself in excluding our 
Cumberland brethren, on doctrinal grounds, 
under the doubtful plea of want of time 
and without careful examination of their 
claims and worth as a branch of the Calvin- 
istic family. Much more than this might 
justly be written. 

These are friendly criticisms. Nor are 
they sufficient to cast any deep shadow on 
the brighter side of things. On the whole, 
the Council must be characterized as a 
marked success. The number of able 
representative men convened, the ability 
of the discussions, the enthusiasm awak- 
ened over great interests, the immedi- 
ate impression made on the thousands 
assembled, the interest developed in the 
country at large were all remarkable. 
Presbyterianism assumed in this convoca- 
tion a new place~in some aspects a central 
and a leading place—in Protestant Chris. 
tendom. It has taken a position even of 
leadership among the Protestant sects; of 
leadership in the direction of a broader and 
more catholic unity among all who bear the 
Protestant name, Other groups of Churches 
will follow its example, as Methodism is 
already planning to do; and somewhere in 
the future it may be possible to have an 
Evangelical Alliance which shall represent 
the practical unification of Protestant 
Christendom around the cross of a common 
Lord and King. 

And, though a spirit of conservatism, at 
times timid and even culpable, appeared to 
rule in the Council, yet it may safely be 
said that free and even radical thought has 
never yet had so fair an opportunity forex- 
pression in the Presbyterian fold. The revis- 
ionof old creeds, theformationof new ones, 
the setting aside of the seventeenth century 
as a law for the nineteenth in theological 
opinion, the pushing forward of speculative 
investigation in all directions, the necessity 
for progress in theology, the right of free 
expression under Church jurisdiction were 
all vigorously urged, and urged by men 
who are not likely to remain silent, even 
under occasional rebuff. Those deep un- 
der-currents of thought, inquiry, convic- 
tion which are flowing through the brain 
and heart of many, especially among the 
younger men of the age, both here and 
abroad, found utterance in some degree, 
and meanwhile gathered strength for future 
utterance whenever another opportunity 
shall occur. In my judgment, the great 
task for the wisest men in our Presbyterian 
household is, not to repress such currents, 
for that is as impossible as to prevent the 
Arve from breaking out at the base of the 
Mér de Glace in August; but rather to reg- 
ulate and guide them into lawful channels, 
toward large and beneficent results. The 
Presbyterianism of the next generation will 
not bea simple reproduction of the past, 
or even a repetition of the present; but 
rather a growth to which the past and the 
present will be alike tributary and in 
which something better than either will be 
developed and matured. To that future 
the Philadelphia Council has made—it may 
be half unconsciously—some important con- 
tributions. i 

Lanz THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





EARLY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BAPTISTS. 





BY THE REV. HENRY 8. BURRAGE. 





Tue INDEPENDENT recently made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The English Baptists 
never dreamed of the possibility of immers. 
ing an adult person asa religious ceremony 
before the year 1641, and there is good 
ground to conclude that the American Bap- 
tists never thought of such a thing before 
the year 1644. Since this statement was 
made, the facts upon which it rests have 
been presented in two editorials—*‘The Proof 
Supplied” and “* More Proofs.” These facts 
I purpose to review. 

In the first place, however, a few words 
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in reference to the early English Baptists 
seem to me needful. That there were in 
England, during the sixteenth century, per- 
sons who had adopted Baptist principles, 
at least in reference to the subjects of bap- 
tism, is well understood. But as Baptist 
meetings were forbidden by law, we can 
obtain only the merest glimpses of these 
early Baptists; and, of course, we know 
but little concerning their history. The 
English exiles, who, early in the seventeenth 
century, embraced Baptist views at Amster- 
dan, and who returned to England in 1612, 
seem to have reorganized their Church 
on their arrival; but it soon disappeared, 
leaving no records so faras we are aware, 
and until 1633 those who held Baptist views 
in England were scattered among the various 
dissenting churches, those’ ‘‘ gatherings of 
‘Sectaries and Separatists,’ so-called, skulk- 
ing in obscure conventicles about the realm,” 
as Dr. Ellis, in his article on ‘‘ John Cotton,” 
in the International Review for October, tells 
us, and as might be expected, these Baptists 
were almost wholly lost to view. But in 
that year, according to Crosby (‘‘ History of 
the English Baptists I, 147), they began to 
withdraw from these dissenting churches 
and to form societies of their own, the first 
of which was organized Sept. 12th, 1638, 
with John Spilsbury as minister. 

This statement is made on the authority 
of the “Kiffin manuscript,” in which it is 
also stated ‘‘ that several sober and pious 
persons, belonging to the. congregations of 
the dissenters about London, were convinced 
that delievers were the only proper subjects 
of baptism, and that it ought to be admin- 
istered by immersion or dipping the whole 
body into water, in resemblance of a burial 
and resurrection, according to Colos. ii, 12, 
and Rom. vi, 4. ; that they often met together, 
to pray and confer about this matter and 
consult what methods they should take to 
enjoy this ordinance in its primitive purity; 
that they could not be satisfied about any 
administrator in England to begin this 
practice, because though eome in this nation 
rejected the baptism of infants, yet they had 
not, as they knew of, revived the ancient 
custom of immersion; but, hearing that 
some in the Netherlands practiced it, they 
agreed to send over one Mr. Richard Blount, 
who understood the Dutch language; that 
he went accordingly, conveying letters of 
recommendation with him, and was kindly 
received both by the Church there and Mr. 
John Batte, their teacher; that, upon his 
return, he baptized Mr. Samuel Blacklock, a 
minister, and these two baptized the rest of 
their company, whose names are in the 
manuscript, to the number of fifty-three.” — 
(‘‘ Hist. of the English Baptists,” I, 101, 
102). 

It will be seen that Crosby does not give 
the date either of Blount’s visit to the Neth- 
erlands or of Blacklock’s baptism on his 
return. THE INDEPENDENT, upon the au- 
thority of Neal (‘‘ History of the Puritans,” 
III, 173-4), says that Blount’s mission oc- 
curred in 1644. We have just learned, 
however, from Crosby’s statement concern- 
ing the teaching of the Kiffin manuscript 
that when Blount went to the Netherlands 
the ‘‘antient custom of immersion” had 
not then been ‘‘ revived” in England. But 
Tue INDEPENDENT admits that it had been 
revived in 1641, three years before the date 
given by Neal. We do not know upon 
what authority Neal made his statement; 
but if Crosby’s version of the Kiffin man- 
uscript is correct, it is clear that Neal must 
have been misled, and the fact stands that 
when Blount went to the Netherlands there 
was a desire upon the part of some of the 
English Baptists to revive the ‘‘ antient cus- 
tom of immersion,” but as yet it had not 
been accomplished. 

What date, then, shall we assign to 
Blount’s mission? It could not have been 
earlier than 1633; for the separation referred 
to in the narrative had not then taken place. 
That it occurred that year seems to us prob- 
able from the consideration that such ad- 
vanced Baptists, so to speak, would have 
been among the first to separate themselves 
from the dissenting congregations with 
which they had been connected. Such 
Baptists, in 1641, might have been found in 
Baptist churches; but we should not look 
for them in Independent churches. 

Against this earlier date, however, THE 
INDEPENDENT brings the testimony of 
Edward Barber, once a minister of the 
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afterward a min- | Conrad Grebel in thé Riine, at Schaffhaus- 
ister of a Baptist church in the Spittle, | en, in April, 1525; and of others a little 


Bishopgate Street, London, who in 1641 
published “A Treatise on Baptism or 
Dipping; wherein is already showed that 
our Lord Jesus Christ ordained dipping,” 
etc. In this, Barber says that he was raised 
up “to devulge this glorious truth to the 
world’s cénsuring”; and Tax InpEPEND- 
ENT asks: “Is there any special reason why 
he who was an eye-witness should not be 
believed, when in the year 1641 he asserts 
that there was ‘such ignorance, especially 
in and amongst those that professe their- 
selves ministers of the Gospel of that glori- 
ous principle, true baptisme or dipping ’?” 
We do not think that there is any such 
special reason. We have never seen Bar- 
ber’s book; but the extracts from it which 
Tue INDEPENDENT gives seem certainly to 
be worthy of credence. Such ignorance as 
he mentions may have existed in 1641, even 
if Richard Blount revived the “‘antient 
custom of immersion” in England in 1633. 
Indeed, we are not sure but that such ignor- 
ance, ‘‘ especially in and amongst those that 
professe theirselves ministers of the Gos- 
pel,” may be discovered in England in 
1880! . 

Mr. ‘‘ Praise God Barebone’s” testimony, 
which THe INDEPENDENT presents, and 
also that of Henry Denne, seem to us to be 
pressed to an unnatural conclusion. In 
1642, ‘‘the antient custom of immersion” 
may have been ‘‘a very new way,” even 
if-revived in 1638; while we should hardly 
expect, if the revival took place in 1641, to 
hear one say, in 1645: ‘‘ The Church is now 
travailing ready to be delivered and to 
bring forth the doctrines of the Baptisme of 
water.” The time seems too short for the 
perfection of such an event. 


But, in favor of THe INDEPENDENT'S 
position, we are told, is the silence of the 
controversial writings ef the Baptists and 
their opponents, previous to 1641. To this 
I have already replied: ‘‘ Will Tae InpE 
PENDENT give us the passages in the contro- 
versial writings of the Swiss Anabaptists, in 
which they speak of such a practice. I 
know of no such passages; but we do know 
that some of these Swiss Anabaptists prac- 
ticed immersion. Unquestioned historical 
records establish the fact.” The point here 
is that, while some of the Swiss Anabap- 
tists practiced immersion, the controversial 
writings of the Swiss, so far as baptism is 
concerned, have reference wholly to the 
subjects, not the act. Before me lies a 
small volume, published at Zurich in 1582, 
which I have just received from Germany. 
It is entitled, ‘‘Handlung oder Acta gehalt- 
ner Disputatio, und Gesprich eu Zoffingen 
im Bernner Biet mit den Widertiuffern.” 
The discussion which it records occurred at 
Berne, July 1st, 1532, and in part had refer- 
ence to baptism; but neither by the Baptists 
nor by the Zwinglian pastors who partici- 
pated in the discussion was any reference 
made to the act of baptism. And this is 
true, so far as I am aware, of all of the con- 
troversial writings of the Swiss Anabaptists 
and their opponcnts. Tne INDEPENDENT, 
in reply, refers me to Hubmeier’s tract: 
‘‘Hine Form zu Taufen im Wasser die Un- 
terrichteten im Glauben.” But this is not 
an exception. In this tract Hubmeier tells 
us that at Nicholsburg, in Moravia, where 
the tract was published in 1527, the minis. 
ter at baptism points out three errors: 1, the 
baptizing of infants; 2, inviting to the com- 
munion those who have not been baptized; 
and 8, calling the water of baptism and the 
bread and wine in the supper sacraments. 
To make good the claim of Tue Inps- 
PENT, sprinkling and pouring should have 
been added as a fourth error; but they are 
not, neither is immersion mentioned in this 
tract. If 1 am referred to the words in 
the title ‘“‘ Taufenim Wasser,” I reply that 
Zwingli, in his works, speaks of ‘‘ taufen im 
wasser”’ as well as ‘* taufen mit dem wasser.” 
But, suppose the tract contained what Tug 
INDEPENDENT seems to imply, we should 
then have an illustration of the point I 
wish to make. This tract, as I have stated, 
was published in 1527. Now we know that 
immersion was practiced among the Swiss 
Anvabaptists two years before. How do we 
know? Not from the controversial writ- 
ings of the period, but from the diary of 
John Kessler, the Zwinglian pastor at St. 
Gall, who; fortunately, one day recorded 
the immersion of Wolfgang Uliman by 


later, in the Sitter River, near St. Gall. 
And so the fact has come to us. Were it not 
for that diary, inasmuch as Zwingli did not 
publish his ‘‘ Contra-Catabaptists” until. 
1527, and inasmuch’ as the decree of the 
Council of Zurich against the Anabaptists, 
in which occurs the words gui iterum mer- 
gat mergatur, was not issued until 1527, 
Tas INDEPENDENT might claim that the 
Baptists of Switzerland did not practice 
immersion before 1527. 

There is one fact mentioned by Crosby 
(‘‘ History of the English Baptists,” I, 188— 
140), which leads me to think that while 
immersion may not have been practiced in 
England before 1633, it was at least in the 
minds of men; for Crosby tells us that, in 
1622, one of the Baptist converts in Lon- 
don, wishing to write a letter to one of his 
friends, giving the reason for his separation 
from the church with which he had hither- 
to been connected, got one of the Baptist 
elders to draw it up for him. The letter 
fell into the hands of a member of the Es- 
tablished Church, who immediately pub- 
lished it with an answer. In this answer 
the writer ‘‘ reckons that the age in which 
a person is to be baptized; the place of 
washing—whether in a river or an artificial 
font; the manner of washing—whether the 
whole body or but a part, whether by 
sprinkling or rubbing with the hand; and 
whether, after worship, to wipe the body 
with a cloth, etc., are things which Christ 
hath left to the disposing of the Church.” 
Certainly, if immersion had not then been 
practiced in England by the Baptists, it is 
evident from this thrust that among them 
there were those who were at least consid- 
ering the matter. , 

This much, it seems to me, may be fairly 
said in reference to the early English Bap- 
tists. In reference to early American Bap. 
tists, Tue INDEPENDENT admits that its 
statement that they never thought of such 
a thing as immersion before the year 1644, 
rests upon an assumption merely, Its lan- 
guage is: ‘‘We admit that there are no 
positive historical statements as yet discov- 
ered concerning the mode of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s baptism; but as it took place in 
1689, we assume, as a mutter of course, that 
sprinkling or pouring was the method, 
since no other was at that time in use among 
the Baptists.” But, if this were granted for 
the sake of the argument, others had re- 
jected sprinkling and pouring. There was 
Mr. Chauncy, afterward president of Har- 
vard College, who arrived at Plymouth 
from England in 1638, and was called to be 
an assistant of the pastor there. Referring 
to him, Mr. Bradford says: ‘‘ But ther fell 
out some difference aboute baptising, he 
holding it ought to be by diping, and put- 
ting ye whole body under water, and that 
sprinkling was unlawfull.” Now Mr. 
Chauncy was not a Baptist, itis true; but 
how does it happen that he brought these 
views with him from England in 1638, if 
the possibility of immersing an adult per- 
son as a religious ceremony was not dreamed 
of there before the year 1641? Tum In- 
DEPENDENT replies: ‘‘ We said that ‘ prior 
to 1641, the English Baptists never dreamed 
of the possibility of immersing an adult 
person asa religious ceremony.’ The im- 
mersion of infants had been heard of; but 
the immersion of adults as an act of wor- 
ship was long since a lost artin England 
and America.” This, it seems to me, is 
aside from the point. The necessity of 
immersion was what Mr. Chauncy insisted 
upou, in opposition to sprinkling or pouring, 
It was this that he urged in his presentation 
of his views. As to the subjects of bap 
tism, he did not differ from his brethren at 
Plymouth or Boston. If, tuen, Mr. Chaun- 
cy, in 1638, rejected sprinkling and pouring 
and insisted upon immersion as scriptural 
baptism, why may not Roger Williams and 
his associates at Providence have done the 
same in the following year? In the absence 
of ‘‘ positive historical statements” such 
an assumption seems to me alone justifiable; 
and, if there were any such “‘ positive his- 
torical statements,” we may be sure that 
the author of “As to Roger Williams” 
would have discovered them iong ago. 

PomrLann, Ms. Oot. 1th, 1880 





Tue man who looks for big peaches at 
the bottom of a basketis too confiding for 
this trickery world. 
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BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 
(Read before the Presbyterian Cownctl.) 

Tre law of the Church is the law of 
Christ. The chief end of the Church is to 
do Christ's will and to advance Christ's 
Kingdom. I propose to discuss the much- 
contested question of popular amusements 
simply in their relation to the Church, and 
seek to ascertain their bearings upon Chris- 
tian liberty and the Christian life. A Chris- 
tian is Christ's freedman; and he is quite too 
free to be in bondage to many things which 
the children of this world lust after. He 
who has sat at the King’s table need not 
stoop to the husks. Let this dying world 
“bury its dead”; our orders are to go and 
follow the Master. In keeping his com- 
mandments there is great delight; at his 
right hand are pleasures forevermore. 

Let it be understood, at the outset, that 
the law of Christianity is not an iron-clad 
asceticism. God never made man to bea 
monk, or this bright world to be a monas- 
tery. If life has its times to weep, so hath 
it times to laugh. Our Blessed Lord more 
than once shed tears; but may he not have 
often smiled, or even indulged in the good 
old Christian liberty of laughter? Holi- 
ness signifies wholeness, wholth, health; 
and health breeds innocent mirth, If 
mirth may be innocent, recreation is 
not only innocent, it is indispensable, 
Martin Luther relieves his stern polemics 
with the Pope by cheerful songs at the fire- 
side and by decorating Christmas trees for 
the children; old Lyman Beecher lets off 
the steam, after an evening’s work at reviv- 
al preaching, by capering to the music of 
his violin, until his prudent spouse protests 
against his saltatory exercises, lest he wear 
out his home-knit stockings; Gladstone, 
the king of living statesmen, recreates with 
his ax; Spurgeon, the king of living 
preachers, recreates with his game of bowls; 
the saintly McCheyne, of Scotland, with 
his gymnastic poles and bars. All these 
were men; not angels. God has ordained 
that man should play, as well as labor. The 
friction of the care and toil requires this 
lubrication. Childhood is a type of whole- 
some piety, both from its fund of faith and 
its fund of innocent playfulness. It isa 
true saying that ‘‘ no creature lives which 
must not work and may not play.” 

What is recreation? We reply: Every- 
thing that re-creates what is lost by daily 
life’s frictions and fatigues. Whatever 
makes the body healthier, the mind clearer, 
and the immortal powers more vigorous is 
Christian recreation. To deny ourselves 
such wholesome reanimations may be haz- 
ardous folly; but to restrain others from 
them is an infringement upon Christian lib- 
erty. The rights of Christian conscience 
are sacred here, as elsewhere; but conscience 
requires solid principles of truth for its 
guidance. 

We lay down, then, this principle: That 
whatever tends to improve the body and 
mind is right; whatever endangers the 
moral health and inflames the evil pas- 
sions is wrong. The one strengthens; the 
other only stimulates and often poisons. The 
one refreshes; the other ruins. To drink 
pure water satisfies lawful appetite, and 
promotes health. To drink an alcoholic 
beverage inflames a morbid appetite and 
promotes disease. In the one case the 
drinker seeks a re-creation for the bodily 
man; in the other case the drinker seeks 
fiery stimulation and the whole course of 
Nature is ‘‘ set on fire of Hell.” Just what 
water is to the body is true recreation to 
the whole man. Just what wine and 
whisky are to the body, such are evil 
amusements to every one who aims to en- 
joy pleasure and yet escape its conse- 
quences, 

Now, to the tribunal of this simple test 
we bring every amusement, whether of a 
personal or . social character. Does the 
amusement recreate the body and mind, or 
does it minister to the evil passions? If it 
recruits my physical and moral nature, it is 
right. Butif it stimulates any fleshly lust, if 
it weakens conscience, if it unfits me for the 
service of my God, and defaces my spiritual 
nature, then is ita forbidden amusement. 
I cannot take my Master with me into it, or 
ask his blessing upon it. Wherever a 
Christian cannot take Christ with him he 
has no right to go. 
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God’s people must submit to the tests which 
a Bible conscience imposes. For example, 
the theater constantly bids for the support 
of Christian people, and of late there has 
been an increasing tendency among church- 
members to be drawn within its glittering 
and godless walis. The advocafes of the 
modern stage are careful to choose their 
own ground—they defend an ideal theater; 
but we recognize an ideal theater no more 
than an ideal church. A theater whose 
plays should contain no line in violation 
of Christian morality, whose performers 
should be men and women of unchallenged 
virtue, whose audiences should be com- 
posed of the purest people, and which 
should bar its doors against every immodest 
costume and licentious temptation would 
certainly be entitled to respectful treatment 
from the Christian Church. But every man 
of common sense knows that the actual 
average American theater is no more like 
this ideal play-house than the average Pope 
is like St. Peter or the average politician is 
like Abraham Lincoln. If our average 
theater should attempt to conform itself to 
such a puritanic ideal, it would be deserted 
by the vast majority of its present patrons in 
twenty-four hours. As the Church came in, 
the thirsters for sensual stimulations would 
go out. An ideal puritanic stage would go 
into bankruptcy as speedily as the dram-shop 
which should furnish nothing but lemonade 
and cold water; and for the very sufficient 
reason that the great mass of theater sup- 
porters visit the play-house for passional 
excitements. They go there for the very 
purposes which make it dangerous to a 
servant of Jesus Christ. They go there to 
gratify what is carnal in their natures, and 
not to fit them better for life’s highest 
end—to serve and glorify God. 


Let it be understood distinctly that I do 
not affirm that every popular play is im- 
moral or that every actor or actress is im- 
pure, and every attendant upon a play- 
house is only “‘ on the scent” for sensual- 
ities. But we do affirm unreservedly that 
the whole trend of the popular stage is 
hostile to holiness, and the Christian who 
discards holiness discards Christ. We 
affirm that it ignores God and too often 
tramples on his commandments. If the 
theater be a school of morals, it must be 
judged by its pupils and graduates; and we 
do not hesitate to declare that an institution 
which unseres womanhood, by putting her 
before the public in male attire and often 
in almost no attire at all, is an anti-Chris- 
tian abomination. The accomplished Mrs. 
Frances Kemble, in her maturer years, con- 
demned the stage. One of the most emi- 
nent living actresses declares that she only 
enters the theater to enact her part and 
keeps no company with her profession. A 
converted actor said to me, while passing a 
play-house in which he had often performed: 
‘* Behind those curtains lies Sodom /” 

The American theater, be it observed, is 
a concrete institution, to be judged as a 
totality. It is responsible for what it toler- 
ates and shelters. We, therefore, hold it 
responsible for whatever of sensual impuri- 
ty and whatever of irreligion, as well as of 
whatever of occasional and “sporadic” 
benefit, there may be bound up in its organic 
life. Instead of helping Christ’s Kingdom, 
it hinders; instead of saving souls, it cor- 
rupts and destroys. We pastors know too 
well that when our churchmembers are en- 
ticed within its walls they do not find there 
a re-creation of body and soul fora more 
vigorous service of their Lord. Their spir- 
itual garment is not always brought away 
*‘unspotted by the flesh.” They have 
given their public sanction and pecuniary 
support to an institution whose doors open 
downward, and not upward toward a Chris- 
tian home in the heavens. Can a servant 
of Jesus take coals of fire in his bosom and 
not be burned? The average theater isa 
gilded nastiness. Can we handle pitch and 
not be defiled? What concord hath Christ 
with Belial? Wherefore, come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing. 1 
will receive you, and will be a father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty. 

We have briefly reviewed the claims of 
the average American stage to the counte- 
nance and support of conscientious Chris- 
tians. Let us also apply the principles 





cial dissipation is increasingly persjstent in 
its demands for the sanction of Christ’s 
Church. Its advocates have an innocent 
ideal of domestic dancing, which they 
always push to the front, and against which 
people of common sense would no more 
wage warfare than against a game of 
croquet or the juvenile romp of “ blind 
man’s buff.” . We shall waste no ammuni- 
tion upon this form of domestic diversion 
in the sacred privacy of a virtuous home. 
We are dealing now with popular amuse- 
ments, and we maintain the inherent rights 
of Christian parents to regulate their own 
domestic recreations. As parents, they are 
responsible to God. We also affirm that, if 
the only dancing that is known were simply 
the chaste and decent movements of a 
household or its intimate guests, in a pri- 
vate parlor, under the parental eye, then 
the whole subject of dancing would never 
have entered into the domain of ethical 
controversy. It would have offended no 
Christian conscience and called forth no 
** deliverances” frum the Christian Church. 


But there is a popular amusement which 
involves the promiscuous contacts and 
caressings of the sexes in the miscellaneous 
party and in the ball-room, which is fraught 
with terrible peril to personal purity and 
godly character. It is in no sense a whole- 
some recreation to body, mind, or immortal 
soul. This promiscuous dance has in it all 
the elements of intense excitement, with 
the inevitable stimulation of the most in- 
flammable passions. It often tolerates un- 
chaste movements and contacts, to which 
the daughters of Christ’s household, the 
‘**handmaidens of the Lord,” should never 
be exposed. It kindles salacious thoughts. 
It is associated with extravagance in dress, 
extravagance of late hours, with tempta- 
tions to vanity, jealousy, and “‘fleshly 
lusts that war against the soul.” Instead 
of being a recreation, it is a ‘‘ reveling,” 
which God’s Word forbids. That divine 
guide teaches young women to be sober; 
but how shall sobriety be cultivated 
amid the passion-kindling whirl of the 
waltz? Whata tormenting discordance is 
there between the divine description of 
woman’s ‘true ‘‘adorning, not with gay 
apparel; but with the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit,” and the flashing flaunt of 
the ball-room! Is the dancing-hall a de- 
partment in the school of Christ? Shall our 
Christian daughters cease to emulate the 
examples of Ruth, Lydia, and Dorcas, and 
learn to enact the part of the daughter of 
Herodias? Surely, the household of faith is 
not so utterly bankrupt of pure, innocent 
recreations that it needs to steal from Satan 
a sensual pleasure which even heathen Rome 
in the best days of the Republic would not 
permit. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Quebec has prohibited his flock frofn en- 
gaging in the ‘‘round dance”—a form of 
the dance which is said to be especially 
‘‘possessed with a devil.” He stigmatized 
it as the last sigh of expiring modesty. 
Shall Popish morality exceed Presbyterian? 
If promiscuous dancing shall (like the 
theater) be regarded as a totality, then let 
us make a clean sweep of the whole busi- 
ness. 

I have now subjected two of the most 
popular amusements to the test between 
Christian recreation and unchristian stimu- 
lations. The principles applied to them 
should be applied to every form of amuse- 
ment. Every recreation which makes the 
body stronger and the mind more alert for 
life’s duties is positively beneficial. Against 
such there isnolaw. A healthy conscience, 
enlightened from above, will judge rightly 
on these points. It may also be affirmed 
that no follower of Christ should ever en- 
gage in any social entertainment or public 
amusement from which he cannot return 
with a clean conscience to his Bible and his 
closet. No follower of Christ should ever 
frequent any place which the Master would 
eschew, if he were personally on earth; nor 
should a churchmember be ever found in 

of amusement so questionable in 
character that irreligious people would be 
startled to find him there. The Master's 
command is to “abstain from all form of 
evil."~ 

The Word of God draws a sharp, 
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ments, extravagance, frivolity, and 
to the world. Over that line godly charac- 
ter is sacrificed; for no man can walk in 
the Spirit and at the same time fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh. Over that line into peril- 
ous amusements the servant of Jesus Christ 
has no moral right to go. If he goes to 
participate, he offends his Master. If he 
goes to protest, he offends and disgusts the 
votaries of sinful pleasure. If he ventures 
toward the doorway to sensual amusement, 
he must meet the sentinel of conscience, 
armed with the bayonet of this injunction: 
‘*Be ye not conformed to the world; for 
whosoever would be the servant of the 
world is the enemy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

This whole subject is one of prodigious 
practical import. The spiritual health and 
life of myriads of our youth depends large- 
ly upon the character of th: recreations 
which they seek and the social pleasures in 
which they indulge. They must have and 
they will have scme sort of recreations. It 
is the bounden duty of conscientious pa- 
rents not merely to denounce sinful amuse- 
ments, but to provide innocent, healthful 
recreations for their families. The employ- 
er who wishes to keep his clerk or appren- 
tice from the haunts of danger must provide 
and point out some substitute for Satan’s 
advertisements, No wiser service can be 
rendered by Christian philanthropy than 
the organization and opening of wholesome 
resorts for recreation, which shall be the 
antidotes to the playhouse, the gaming 
room, the dancing hall, and the drinking 
saloon. 

To every true Christian the law of Christ 
will be the law of his pleasures. Walking 
in the Spirit, he does not stoop to fulfill 
the lusts of the flesh. Free to choose his. 
pleasures, he is too free to want the: 
sinful ones. As, when we listen to a 
well-trained orchestra, the music of the: 
horns mingles with the rich swell of 
the bugle and the finer notes of the: 
delicate viols, so a true Christian life should: 
be a full, heaven-tuned harmony, in which: 
pleasure shall blend with toil—in which. 
work shall soften into play, and recreation: 
shall rise into that strain of holy or heroic 
activities which impart to life both its: 
sweetness and its sinew. Existence on 
earth is too short to be wasted in play; but- 
it must not be made shorter by the wear of 
unremitting toil. 

Let me give you in one line the conclu 
sion of the whole matter. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye: 
do, do all to the glory of God.” ‘This rule: 
permits liberty and prohibits license. This- 
rule padlocks the door to every sinful. 
amusement; but it swings open a gateway. 
through which life may become 4 proces- 
sion of pure enjoyments, until it swells into: 
the raptures of Heaven. Blessed Saviour!: 
let Thy service be our unending recrea- 
tion, Thy presence our everlasting delight! 
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THERE is great difficulty in framing # 
brief statement on this subject. Modern 
theological thought is not one thing, but 
many; a wide field of energetic, varied, and 
antagonistic moyements. The methods re- 
lied on and the results reached by its 
various schools could not be enumerated, 
much less discussed, in a paper like this. 
It would not be becoming for me, nor 
worthy of the Council I have the honor to 
address, that I should pretend to pass 
judgment on movements and tendencies 
which J have not time to discuss. On these 
accounts, I feel constrained to renounce the 
idea of being, comprehensive or complete. 
I will only notice influences which sway 
theological thought and give it a special 
character. Even here I will speak mainly 
of an aspect of things, and I will treat it 
with great and intentional generality. 

Theological thought is subject, of course, 
to many influences. It is affected by the 
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ous subordfnate departments of theological 
science, which are, asit were, the tools with 
which theology works. For example, it 
has benefited by improved methods of ex- 
egesis and by the increasing agreement 
about the principles according to which the 
sense of Scripture should be elicited. For 
another instance, the prosecution of the 
work of biblical theology, as a distinct de- 
partment, has done much both to clear and 
to enrich theological thought. Again, a 
very sensible effect has been produced by 
the study of historical theology. The calm, 
comparative survey of the work of different 
schools of thinkers, the curious dissection 
of each competing system, with a view to 
assign the theological motive of each—these 
studies have produced a mental attitude 
toward controversies distinctly different 
from that which once obtained. Still fur- 
ther, new modes of. centering theological 
thought, new assignments of the axis on 








* which it should revolve modify from time 


to time the cast of prevailing conceptions. 
Such changes may be influenced by pres- 
sure from without; but they are much more 
to be referred to internal developments of 
religious life, which demand to be repre- 
sented in the field of thought. Of this we 
have an instance in the Christological turn 
which so remarkably prevails in modern 
discussions. Many other sources and forms 
of influence might be specified; but I pass 
on to fix on this as the most interesting at 
present, and also as one that includes in 
itself many streams of influence—I.mean 
the pressure exerted by the general thought 
of the time.” 

During a period of great mental activity 
maxims and methods have formed them- 
selves on the general ficld of intellectual 
effort. They are found or‘are supposed to 
be valid in that field, and they claim uni- 
versal application. They include strong im- 
pressions adverse to the admission of au- 
thority, incredulous of the supernatural, 
inclining to trust exclusively to what may 
be ealled material and tangible proof. 
They include strong impressions also as to 
the condition of human existence, the 
measure of human responsibility, the past 
history and the future destiny of man. 
These maxims and methods press on the 
convictions and habits heretofore cherished 
in believing minds. They claim a right to 
alter or to subvert. How is this pressure to 
be dealt with? What is to be made on 
theological ground of these maxims, of 
these methods? By various schools this 
question is diversely answered. Sometimes 
a hostile or a precautionary attitude is as- 
sumed toward the tendencies whose pressure 
is felt. Sometimes, on the contrary, they 
are welcomed, and their influence in a new 
shaping of theology is studied with predi- 
lection. Hence arise problems for all the 
theologies and for our own. 

There are various ways in which the 
working of this pressure may be observed. 
In all of them I think it will be found that 
the characteristic tendency is to abridging 
and qualifying dogmatic assertions and 
throwing a haze over dogmatic distinctions, 

For example, we may mark the pressure 
I speak of in the apologetic character so 
largely assumed by our theologieal literature. 

The occasion of this apologetic tone is 
familiar to all of us. We are passing 
through a period of very great, if one 
should not say unexampled, unsettlement 
of opinion. Every theological principle 
and position is boldly called in question. 

The progress of this unsettlement is to be 
traced chiefly in the great critical movement 
which took definite shape in the middle of 
last century, proceeding generally on ra- 
tionalistic principles and which has ever 
since been unfolding its tendencies and 
results. A powerful and persistent attack 
has been directed-against Ohristianity, con- 
sidered as the religion of revelation, and 
arresting as a divine interposition into the 
course of this world’s history. 

But along with this other currents have 
been running. Results of the critical pro- 
cess, or portions of its method, have been 
adopted by believing men. These offshoots 
of the critical activity have been combined 
in various forms with the belief of revela- 
tion; and thus a variety of schemes have 
been put forth, none of which have won 
general assent or proved able to supply a 
working basis for theological movements of 
the general mind. ~ * 
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So far I have spoken of the critical move- 
ment which wrought in the field of theolog- 
ical and biblical questions. But, of course, 
one remembers how largely this was itself 
due to general tendencies of the human 
thought transferring themselves into this 
special field. One may name the growing 
determination to be strict in the demand of 
proof for all positions not immediately 
obvious to the human mind, to meet all 
assertions with doubt, and to question the 
proof until its sufficiency had been assured. 
One may name also the disposition to doubt 
all arguments which’ seem to reason down- 
ward from alleged first principles, and to 
place the whole reliance on facts that can 
be verified as present and obvious. But, 
besides these and working more profound- 
ly, there was the disposition to cross ques- 
tion the human constitution, the bases of 
truth and of belief. Men learned to take 
the ideas of the human mind, even the 
most primitive and those which passed for 
most authentic, to question their origin and 
growth, to debate how far they represent 
anything real and can be made the basis of 
any reliable assertion whatever. This tend- 
ency, applied to the department of religion, 
has operated with great power. 

One effect, then, of all this, pressing on 
the theological mind, has been to produce 
an apologetical mode of handling Christian 
doctrines. The theologian is conscious of 
addressing himself to a public of which 
important sections are haunted more or less 
by doubt. Therefore, he pleads for his 
positions, and he pleads for such positions 
as he hopes can be made credible or accept- 
able to that state of mind. 

In so far as the critical process bears on 
the sources of Christianity—ié. ¢., on the 
Scriptures—we touch on the subject of 
inspiration, which is to be taken up in 
other papers. But I may observe that the 
apologetic tendency often reveals itself in 
this relation; as follows, ¢. g., by consenting 
to discuss Christian doctrine upon large 
concessions as to the certainty and authority 
of the Scripture record. Grant that much 
doubt hangs over these Scripture writings; 
yet these cannot be successfully impeached. 
Grant that the measure of divine guidance 
vouchsafed to the writers is debatable; yet 
even as mere human witnesses or as good and 
spiritual men they have great weight, and 
even on this basis it shall be made apparent 
that Christian faith and doctrine stand their 
ground. It is not meant that those who 
shape their reasoning so are themselves 
unfixed from the Christian convictions 
which they consent to hoid in suspense in 
argument. They may be, but more com- 
monly they are not. Dealing with minds 
environed by a haze of doubt, they regulate 
their argument by the estimate they make 
of what can still be made visible through 
the haze. 

Criticism, however, has been applied not 
only to the sources and warrants of Christian 
theology, but to its contents. The doctrines 
commonly accepted in all the great theolo- 
gies, and those which are characteristic of 
each, have been questioned and sifted. The 
congruity of the Christian system to its own 
principles and the consonance of its doc- 
trines with truth and goodness have been 
powerfully assailed. And here again man 
is naturally made for that apologetic mode 
of handling doctrines to which I have 
referred. It is pleaded that, at least, so 
much of the Christian position can be made 
probable or acceptable, whatever modifica- 
tions or retrenchments fail to be made upon 
the rest. 

How much precisely should be ascribed 
to this apologetic motive in influencing 
theological statement it is not easy to say. 
By the nature of it, it is an indeterminate 
and pervasive influence. It combines 
readily with other theological tendencies 
that are at work from other sources. But 
in general it is plain enough that, so far as 
it works, it disposes men to retreat from 
definite dogmatic assertions, because those, 
at present, are in many quarters distrusted 
and disliked. Positively,the tendency is to 
concentrate on the defense of the divinity 
of our Lord (but with strong and careful 
dwelling on his humanity) and on the fact 
of the resurrection; the one as the central 
article of spiritual Christianity, the other as 
the event by which the first is expressed 
and guaranteed. It is a modified and 
retrenched theology, shorn of many of its 


leaves, that is apt to be presented on these 
terms. 

So far theologians are seen in the attitude 
of guarding their domain, or what they 
reckon central positions in it, against influ- 
ences or tendencies conceived, on the whole, 
as pressing from without. But theology is 
swayed also from within. Theologians of 
various schools accept as valid, as ascer- 
tained and authoritative, positions and 
methods of thought which suggest or re- 
quire an altered, a modified theology. They 
welcome the co-operation of the rising 
intellectual forces in constituting the struc- 
ture of theological thought. This may 
present itself as an altered exposition of 
old belief, or as an improved statement of 
rationalism, or as any of a hundred shades 
of belief or unbelief tiat lie between. 

I may name the modern systems of specu- 
lative theology from Kant downward (to 
go no further back) as one of the forms in 
which the working of this influence may be 
studied. This precise way of exhibiting the- 
ology is not very conspicuous at present 
among us, at least; but it has been very in- 
fluential and will beso again. Of the remark- 
able efforts which have been made in this 
direction much might be said, if they could 
be looked at individually. I can only 
advert to what is in some degree common 
to them all. 

One thing is clear: speculative theology 
is the very field in which one might expect 
to see how theology is moved by the forces 
that work in the general intellectual world. 
Here those forces ought to be reckoned 
with and weighed. For the object of such 
systems is not, directly, at least, the practi- 
cal service of the Church nor is it edifica- 
tion. The want they meet is purely intel- 
lectual. The aim is to exhibit theology in 
its relation to philosophy; or to exhibit it 
as one department of the whole of reasoned 
knowledge, continuous and coherent with 
the rest. It proceeds on the idea that 
theology, like other systems, must be per- 
vaded by the questions: How do I know 
that I know? In which sense do I know? 
Theology is to be placed in harmunious 
relation to man’s faculties; and not to these 
alone, but to the whole world of thought 
and impression which man has acquired 
and to the maxims he has learned to hold 
valid. In short, theology is to be con- 
templated in the light of man’s best concep- 
tions of the intellectual world he lives in 
and his best conceptions of the conditions 
of his intellectual and moral life. 

Speculative theology is not in the best re- 
pute in orthodox schools, and has, indeed, 
proved very apt to overrate its powers, over- 
do its work, overpass its limits. It is easy 
here to err by adapting theology to a philos. 
ophy that is false; easy also to err by identi- 
fying it too absolutely even with a philosophy 
that istrue. But,whatever exaggerations or 
extravagances have taken place in this field, 
I do not refer to it for the purpose of de- 
nouncing the whole discipline. On the con- 
trary, I cordially recognize the aspiration or 
ambition which inspires it. I believe the 
effort is, in its own nature, one of the 
tributes which thoughtful minds pay to 
Christian truth, a legitimate tribute and a 
useful one. They strive to bring their whole 
thinking into light, harmony, andorder. It 
may well be that weshould recognize the im- 
possibility of ever reaching a complete spec- 
ulative scheme. At any rate, it is the part of 
sound speculation to mark its limits; partic- 
ularly it should establish the place and sig- 
nificance of mysteries, and it should learn 
how to pause in the presence of them when 
they are established. But this is only to say 
that speculation should be wise, not that it 
should cease. The great believing thinkers 
have commonly been more or less specula- 
tive divines. 

Now, I have said that I cannot advert to 
the characteristics of special systems. Even 
the great distinction between those which 
are radically rationalistic and those which, 
recognizing faith,strive to bring out its rela- 
tions to reason, can only be touched, not fol- 
owed out. But this may be said: that in all 
cases the tendency of speculation is to overdo 
its work in the direction of rationalizing. 
This must be so, and people need neither 
be surprised nor offended to find it so. 
There must be some besetting danger in 
every field of mental effort, and this is the 
danger here. The reason isplain. For the 





purposes of speculation, in order to explain, 
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to connect, to theorize, the utmost use 
must be made of ideas which speculation 
reaches or suggest—ideas gathered in the 
fields of philosophy and natural religion. 
These offer themselves as the continuous 
threads on which the parts of a system may 
be strung; as the open pathways by which 
the mind can easily travel; as the explica- 
tive principles along which unity of 
thought may be attained. The temptation 
always isto make more than a fair use of 
these. They are apt to be worked so as to 
explain away the peculiarity of Christianity 
and to disenchant it of its glory. For the 
same reason, there is a temptation also to 
deal unfairly with any elements of Chris- 
tianity that do not readily yield themselves 
to be theorized by principles of reason, or 
which, at any rate, prove refractory to the 
methods which prevail in the thinking of 
our time. 

The tendency is to minimize these or to 
set them aside. Join this temptation, 
which is naturally incidental to speculation, 
with the special conditions of our time, and 
one can see how readily the genius of 
Christianity, as represented in the specula- 
tive systems, may be controlled and dom- 
inated, even when not oppressed and slain, 
by the influence of ideas which are foreign 
to itself. And yet in each particular case 
one must ask the question fairly: Has the 
theologian yielded to the danger of his art? 
or, has he only rendered a service to Chris- 
tain truth, by clearing it of confusion and 
setting it in its proper intellectual light? 
Still, looking at theological thought as in 
fact exhibited in this field, it is, to say the 
least, a retrenched and moonlight theology, 
on the whole, that is most commonly ex- 
hibited. Most commonly one sees the old 
dogmatic ideas pale and shrink somewhat 
in the general adjustment. 

Before I pass on to another head, I will 
add a remark, partly by way of qualifica 
tion, partly of explanation. 


Germany is the home of speculative sys- 
tems. Though the influence of these is 
felt among us, yet in Britain, and I sup- 
pose in America, no such strenuous and sus- 
tained efforts in this department are made. 
I may be thought, therefore, to have gone 
too far afield in addressing this matter at 
all; but influence really of the same kind 
with that which I have just been describing 
works powerfully among us, though it does 
not so readily take a formin which it can 
be definitely reckoned with. Thoughts 
which in Germany would cease to account in 
a speculative system exert their force among 
us in a looser, but an equally effective way. 

For example, a very special place in the 
Reformed Theology, as we have received 
it, is occupied by what I may call the 
juridical element—the conception of reckon- 
ing according to justice. Our theology 
has had much to say of merits and deserts 
and of the justice which decals with these. 
I do not put this forward as the central 
element in our theology, or as the most in- 
fluential. But perhaps it might be called 
the organizing or dogma-building element. 
By means of it relations take shape and 
the other elements are measured, so that 
all fall into dogmatic structure. Desert, 
rendering of what is due upon trial, under 
law, is made the key to the whole state of 
Nature; it is the explicative principle in 
that department. Then grace takes char- 
acter in so far as it appears over against 
this as its proper contrast and counterpart. 
Nay, grace itself is unfolded and under- 
stood by the manner in which it resolves 
the problem of desert, introducing a higher 
and more durable merit, which becomes 
the foundation of eternal life. 

Now, in the theological mind of our time 
there is a distinct retreat from this juridical 
way of conceiving and bringing it out the 
divine procedure. Of course, I am not say- 
ing that this is universal; but I do say that 
it is notably conspicuous. 

I do not mean that all reference to pun- 
ishment and reward are excluded, although 
sometimes, certainly, even these ideas are 
. denounced, as not consistent with right con- 
ceptions of virtue, Generally, however, the 
dixavoctvn cwrnpiac of the old Alexandrian 
writers is willingly recognized; that is, an 
administration of government which en- 
courages goodness by benefits and follows 
sin with sorrows, that tend to school men 
out of it. But this energy is not nor could 
it be so decisive im ite operation as the 
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vindicative righteousness of the Reformed 
Theology. It is disciplinary only. It is 
not conceived to issue conclusive judg- 
ments nor to prescribe a decisive probation. 
It patiently follows the story of the race 
and ail the relations between man and God 
with salutary admonition. That is all. 
Naturally, the inference follows that the 
same system will endure beyond the grave. 
And, indeed, the present stirring of escha- 
tological questions is just one conspicuous 
illustration of tie tendency I speak of. 





Iam not now reasoning on the merits. 
Tam willing to take it for the present not 
only that the Reformed Theology can be 
mended and supplemented, but that the 
amendment now under consideration may 
have right to prevail. Only I point out 
that, if so, itisa greatstep. If the juridi- 
cal element has to be obliterated from the 
Reformed Theology, then, as a dogmatic 
structure, thattheology is a mistake. It 
fails in common, no doubt, with the Luther- 
an, and even with the Roman, but still 
more signa)ly than they. 

Now, the point to observe is the source to 
which this conspicuous bias—not more con- 
spicuous in theological literature than per- 
ceptible in private conversation—is due. It 
is not due to any new light on the versions 
of Scripture, which sustain the conceptions 
of Reformed Theology in this part of its 
teaching. These remain as they were, not 
less clear and cogent. It is due, it may be 
said, wholly to certain impressions or gener- 
al ideas in the minds of men, which pro- 
duce the result by swaying the whole 
mode of thinking. Nor is it difficult to 
point them out. At one time much effect 
was due to the manner of dwelling on the 
Fatherhood of God which began to prevail, 
implying certain affections always to be 
ascribed to him in dealing with his 
creatures, certain claims which all men 
have on him, as his children, and can never 
cease to have. These considerations were 
powerfully pushed in theattack made some 
years ago on the older theology, by a pow- 
erful English school, led by the singularly 
earnest and impressive personality of Mr, 
Maurice. This has ceased to be influential ; 
for, asthe result of recent movements, the 
whole thought of God is becoming in many 
quarters something dim and distant. The 
sense of relation to him is becoming too 
indefinite to admit of the enthusiasm which 
should push the argument, or of the eager 
and confident assertions on which its advo- 
cates must rely. 

More is due now to other forms of 
thought. Among these is to be especially 
named, I think, the thought of the educa- 
tion of the race. This is accepted as the 
true motive of Providence and the true key 
to history, and it has been gaining steadily 
ever since Lessing. The race starts from a 
point about which men may differ. Per- 
haps it was indefinitely low. But the vin- 
dication of the Theodicy is found in the 
aim which Providence always pursues. 
Mistakes, follies, sins, take their place in a 
process by which discipline is adminis- 
tered and progressive advance is effected. 
The theory thus falls in with the idea of 
development, at present sv acceptable in all 
departments. Looking from this point of 
view alone, it is easy to conclude that the 
fall could not be a decisive failure of the 
race, as regards its natural conditions. Still 
less could it denote a judicial sentence, carry- 
ing a doom which only supernatural inter- 
position could reverse. Then the complete- 
ly redeeming character which we have 
been taught to ascribe to our Lord’s work, 
becomes something superfluous and incon- 
gruous, and the individual man finds him- 
self on this scheme related to law and Gos- 
pel in a quite new way. In fact, the dis- 
tinction between them is abolished. 

The thought of a divine training of the 
race, always proceeding, has been forcing 
itself into the minds of men from various 
quarters. It is present and operative every- 
where. The elements of truth which it 
embodies deserve to be fully recognized; 
but it must be shown, along with the 
patient processes of the Divine trainer of 
men, another aspect elaims equal regard. 
There remains on the side of man, ever 
present, that capacity and necessity of de- 
cision, that solemn, inexplicable personali- 
ty, which find expression only in liability 
to judgment and in the solemn alternatives 
of righteousness and guilt. 














I might be content to have offered these 
illustrations; but I will recall to your minds 
one other instance of the fields in which 
we may discover the working of the forces 
which sway theological thought. 

Underlying the promise of speculative 
theology (into the foundations of which it 
enters) is the theory of religion. On thisa 
great deal of discussion has arisen and it 
has taken great hold of the general mind. 

The topicis taken up as one chapter of 
the study of man. What is that in thenature 
of man in virtue of which religion is possi- 
ble or necessary? What, viewed from this 
point, ought religion to be? How far can 
knowledge or belief in connection with re- 
ligion claim to be valid—on what grounds, 
within what limits? The theory adopted 
may virtually exclude Revelation. If it 
admits that idea, it may, perhaps, undertake 
to assign what the objects and conditions 
of Revelation must be, and how it can re- 
late itself to the religious capacity of men. 

In an earlier portion of this paper it was 
remarked that the effort of the modern 
mind is applied not only to criticise proofs, 
in the ordinary sense, but to sift and analyze 
the primitive ideas of the mind itself, ques- 
tioning each as to its origin, its authority, 
and its right to furnish suggestions or to 
ground beliefs. The discussions concerning 
the theory of religion illustrate this state- 
ment. Those discussions have proceeded 
along in double line, not always with har- 
monious results. On the one side, meta- 
physical or psychological discussion has 
been applied to the human consciousness, 
with a view to settle the nature and worth 
of ils testimony. On the other hand, 
historical inquiry is directed upon the 
phenomena of human religionin various 
ages and among various races, with conjec- 
tural outlook toward prehistoric times and 
peoples. Hence, it is thought, conclusions 
may be gathered as to the causes from 
which religions spring and the manner in 
which they grow. Either way, the phases 
assumed by human religions are classified 
and the relation in which Christianity 
stands to other forms of religion is as- 
signed. 

in this line of discussion the place and 
claims of religion, its root in human nature, 
and its connection with the noblest human 
aspirations may be brought out with great 
force. Moreover, the dignity of Christian- 
ity can receive very welcome illustration 
as presenting the worthiest conception of 
religion ever embodied in a pure, tried form 
and as embracing among its teachings some 
which never henceforth can be omitted in 
any reasonable speculation on the nature of 
man. No doubt, Christianity sometimes 
receives this place at the cest of being 
made to figure only as a human system, 
excellent in some aspects, but mixed and 
imperfect in others. Still, the advantage 
pointed out as opened to the Christian 
thinker remains, and advantage should be 
taken of it. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the too frequent tendency of this class 
of discussions is to obscure or to obliterate 
the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural. Even when not directly 
aimed at or expressly claimed, the current 
is apt to drift that way. Theories such as 
we are now speaking of necessarily start 
from below. They are projected from the 
human point of view. They have man as 
the center, and human wants and capacities 
as the ruling thoughts. In so far as Chris- 
tianity comes into view, it is estimated by 
the degree in which it answers to a stand- 
ard which the progress of history has sug- 
gested or which science, ruminating in 
human nature, has assigned. That is all 
right, if it were rightly done. Speculation 
might say: ‘“‘So far I can go with my re- 
sources, I do not claim that this is all.” 
But, in point of fact, speculation is seldom 
so bashful. 

Discussiuns of this class have become a 
powerful force in the public mind. The 
theologian, in his own province, is aware 
that his conclusions will have to justify 
themselves over against presumptions which 
those discussions have created. And, be- 
sides, he is personally swayed by the im 
pressions on this subject which have gained 
his mind. His representation of Chris- 
tianity will be swayed by his conception 
of the nature and office of religion; and 
his conception of the nature and office of 





religion has been formed, probably, in full 
contact with all the tendencies of the mod- 
ern time, as these shape themselves when 
religion comes into view. It is not my 
business nor my intention to decide wheth- 
er a due or an undue use of suggestions 
arising in this quarter has been made by 
modern theologians; but I may say that 
when the temptations here arising are al- 
lowed unduly to prevail the result is a tend- 
ency to refine away everything in Chris- 
tianity that goes beyond natural religion, 
The theologian stumbles in the person of 
Christ; he looks with suspicion on the 
supernatural. He may take note of sin; 
but he cannot give effect to the intense con- 
ception of it which Christianity embodies. 
To this habit of mind the dogmatic Chris- 
tianity in which God is heard speaking, 
and man is for God, comes to be felt as 
something strange. Most of all will Re- 
formed Theology suffer under such influ- 
ences—Reformed Theology of which it is 
either the opprobrium or the glory that it 
follows Scripture teaching up to the 
supreme hights and launches forth its 
theology from thence. Doctrinal truths 
will be minimized, attenuated, and toned 
down, and the whole Christian theology 
will assume a dim, moonlight aspect. 

Iam far from imputing these character- 
istics as attaching generally wherever 
theology has been influenced by the course 
of thought on the theory of religion. All 
such sources of influence may be used well 
or used ill; but I think I may point to two 
effects which have been produced so gener- 
ally that they are in a good degree char- 
acteristic. They prevail widely and mark 
the works of honored and valued men. I 
attach them as effects to the discussions on 
the theory of religion; but, in doing so, I 
include all recent discussion on man’s re- 
ligious capacities and susceptibilities. The- 
close scrutiny of these has led, first, to 
what I may describe as a solicitous atten- 
tion to the natural. Where the natural 
and supernatural come together, the utmost 
care is taken to give to Nature everything 
that can in reason be ascribed to her. It is 
become a kind of puuctilio. The natural, 
which used, perhaps, to be rather a step- 
child in orthodox houses, is now become 
the spoilt child of the family. Secondly, 
the same close analysis of human capacities 
and cravings in the matter of religion, and 
the stress laid onthe idea that all revela- 
tion must be relative to the subject who 
receives it, have produced another effect. 
An altered mode of conceiving and stating 
doctrines may be observed. Formerly 
doctrines used to be presented as the ex- 
pression of revealed fact, or as divinely 
prescribed methods under which God deals 
with men or men may deal with God. 
But now they appear rather as modes of 
human feeling and experience. They are 
molds into which human thought may or 
ought to shape itself; they denote the char- 
acter and movement which human experi- 
ence may assume in certain relations. The 
object aimed at by this manner of conceiv- 
ing and stating is probably this: viz., to 
fix attention on the principle that, whatever 
divine element Christianity contains, it is 
not the divine simply, but the divine under 
human conditions. Now, let it be granted 
that something is gained when theology 
shows strict regard not only to. the divine 
source from which Christian teaching 
comes, but also to the human cor:litions 
under which it must both be presented and 
received. Yet it must be granted, also, ou 
the other hand, that the tendency which I 
describe gives an altered color even to the 
truths which it retains; and it suggests as 
the test of truth not so much the question, 
What has God revealed? but rather the 
question, What will prove acceptable and 
workable in the line of human experience? 

I have touched on topics casually selected 
from among others that might have been 
adduced as fitly. But what I have said 
may suffice to indicate the forms and 
avenues of force 1 have in view, when I 
speak of the pressure of the general 
thought of the time on the theological 
mind. I repeat that this is not adduced as 
by any means the only noteworthy charac- 
teristic of modern theological thought; but 
it seems to me the most important. Nor do 
1 imagine all modern theological thought 
to be biased in one direction, for some 
schools and men react with vigorous en- 
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tagonism against the views” that prevail. 
But then it is just against this they feel it 


needful to react. All schools feel and | 


reckon with the pressure of the time. 


Thus considered, modern theology bears 
the aspect of one who revolves and ponders 
the necessity of a revision and the propriety 
of areaction. A question is in presence 
about the earlier theologies, the theology of 
the Churches and the Confessions. These 
earlier theologies, take them as a whole, 
may be described as projected simply from 
the point of view of Bible teaching and of 
faith. In intention, at least, that was their 
character, whatever perversities of method 
clung to them. The question now every- 
where in the air is, Did not all those 
theologies overdo the confidence of their 
interpretations and the sweep of their con- 
clusions? Did they not, as some think, 
trust their sources too simply—i.e., trust too 
much to the Bible? Or, did they not, as 
others say, interpret those sources too un- 
guardedly, taking that as absolute which 
was true only under qualification, and that 
as universal which was true only secundum 
quid? And, if such errorsdo attach, is it in 
great and substantial matters, or only in 
small and circumstantial, that the errors 
are? 

Working at the question thus suggested, 
modern theological thought takes counsel 
in a great variety of quarters. It meditates 
much on the method and mental movement 
of the sacred writers, inorder that, discov- 
ering how the general truth lay in their 
minds, it may the better judge how far their 
particular utterances were meant to go and 
what inferences they were meant to warrant. 
It ruminates on the history of theology, 
tracing the influences under which particu] 
lar doctrines rose into prominence, in order 
that it may the better weigh their character 
and worth. It takes counsel with philoso- 
phy as the exponent of man’s deliberate 
thought in the intellectual world he lives 
in, and labors to adjust its interpretation of 
Christianity to reasonable views of that. It 
surveys the history of religions; it listens to 
discussions on man’s religious instincts and 
capacities, and lays great weight on any 
corroboration of its te: chings which it may 
receive from that quarier. But I need not 
run on, though the list could easily be ex- 
tended. Thus, busily pondering, theolog- 
ical thought may claim, perhaps, to be more 
calm, more catholic, more considerate, 
more human, perhaps, in sofar as it bears 
so strict a regard to what human nature 
asks or seems capable to bear. Whether 
these claims be allowed or not, we must 
add that of this modern theological 
thought a portion must be characterized as 
distinctly unbelieving; and where it is be- 
lieving the faith is seen rather dealing with 
perplexities and feeling its way through 
niceties and competing considerations than 
faith uttering the trumpet-notes of con- 
fidence and enthusiasm which ring in the 
older theology and echo even through its 
dialectic and polemic. Yet let us remem- 
ber that the former, as well as the Jatter, 
may be, indeed, a work of faith, and some- 
times the work. 

Therefore, also, I hold it to be notin my 
right, ina general sketch like this, and an- 
tecedently to discussion of the merits, to 
make any sweeping assumptions as to the 
merits or demerits of this tendency, as a 
whole. In so far, indeed, as it is visibly 
unbelieving and questions the authority of 
revelation, it is judged already and its doom 


is sure; but in so far as it brings into ques- . 


tion the thoughts of men about revelation 
we must be ready to join issue, without fear 
orfavor. No doubt, the Lord of Providence 
has some good ends in view in connection 
with this long revision of the grounds and 
contents of Christianity; but these ends 
may be very different from those which the 
believers in the process intend. 

We who meet here are not of the num- 
ber of those who anticipate that sweeping 
changes will prove inevitable or imperative; 
and what we, doubtless, all desire for the 
Churches we represent is that they may be 
found ready to vindicate the place avd the 
testimony of God’s Word. There is necd 
of this, for the variety of sources from 
which argument is drawn and influence 
accepted does tend to turn the minds of 
men from due thoughts of the place and 
rights of Scripture. And yet this question 
is not always so simple as it seems, for ie le 
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always possible that the older theology may 
have retained a leaven from the maxims 
and methods of the days when it was 
formed—a.leaven which claims no respect 
now, and it is possible that the modern 
theology, in its busy converse with various 
forms of human thought and learning, may 
receive suggestions on some points which 
do not mislead from Scripture, but which 
help to discern and seize their true sense. 
The question, after all, is how the mind of 
Christ bears upon and is related to the 
mind of our time in its various forms. 
‘Such and such have said unto you, but 
I say unto you.” One would wish to be 
able vigilantly to make and clearly to enun- 
ciate how the very mind of Christ—his re- 
vealed mind—strikes upon and strikes into 
the human ferment, dividing, judging, guid- 
ing. In order to this, we must study the re- 
vealing Word; but we must also study our 
time fn its mental workings, and that with 
candor and as much as may be with sym- 
pathy. We must encounter, with God's 
help, the pressure of its thought, and seek 
both to know and to show how the thoughts 
of our Lord bear on it. Without this, there 
may, perhaps, be high meditation in some 
directions; without it there may be useful 
theological rehearsals of truth received, and 
there may be useful preaching, theological 
or not; but without it there will not be—in 
any sense that will be helpful in our time— 
theological thought. 

It is a practical question how best to gain 
a hearing for the Word of Christ, supposing 
we are in any measure furnished to declare 
it, especially in such an age as ours, which 
is, I think, less unbelieving than it some- 
times seems; but which certainly scrufinizes 
keenly whatever is alleged on the authority 
of revelation and subjects whatever comes 
in that character to a hundred tests and 
questions. It will not improve our influ- 
ence if we bring Christ’s word mixed copi- 
ously with the wisdom of our own minds 
or our fathers’, nor will it improve our in- 
fluence if men see cause to think that we 


have no special anxiety or care to avoid that: 


mixture. 

I will here propound what is perhaps a 
paradox. If so, it may be useful to every 
one that wishes something to object to. It 
isa common feeling, and the practice of 
controversy confirms it, that the true way 
to be impressive and successful is to take 
the attitude of those who are sure of every- 
thing, and to put one’s whole case with un- 
doubting strength and force, Now, I have 
sometimes thought that Christian theolo- 
gians—or let us say, at present, the Re- 
formed—will not make much way, or not 
so much as the time requires, unless they 
are seen applying to their processes and 
results a kind of self-criticism. An im- 
pression is extensively entertained, and it is 
not wholly groundless, that our Christian 
argument, as commonly propounded, is a 
kind of conglomerate. It contains various 
not very coherent materials. It is drawn 
from various sources. In different parts 
it relies on different orders of proof and 
varies indefinitely in degrees of cogency. 
And yet the results are put to men very 
much in the same way and have the same 
claims made for them. Hence, a confused 
impression about the kind and amount of 
obligation to believe that attaches to each 
element of the whole. Now, we need not 
be ashamed of having conclusions some of 
which are less strongly grounded than 
others. That is exactly what we are meant 
to have. But then the varying strength of 
reason should be owned. It should be seen 
to be a matter that interests ourselves. 
Suppose the old question of the reason of 
faith—the grounds and method of our 
vived with more of care and in- 
terest than have been commonly evinced 
of late. Suppose that, instead of only 
setting it as an argument against unbeliey- 
ers, we applied our own principles on this 
subject to the general body of our opinions 
and thestructure of ourarguments. Suppose 
it became usual for us to recognize degrees 
of certainty in our conclusions on different 
points, and to seek to appreciate those 
degrees — distinguishing what is funda- 
mental in the faith and ranks as clear 
Christian certainty from what is more or 
less matter of reasonable likelihood, of 
inference, or of speculation. We all own, 
ha general way, that our positions vary in 








strength of evidence and in cogency of 
obligation in the understanding; but could 
not effect be given to this in a habit of 
candid self-criticism? It might be a bold 
undertaking to try this, in detail; but may 
we not doubt whether much impression 
will be produced on the age till, in some 
way or other, it appears to men that we take 
a cordial and candid interest in the grada- 
tion and proportion of strength pertaining 
to our own arguments? In this way, per- 
haps, something would be done toward 
meeting a desideratum which some have 
signalized. There are believing the- 
ologians who desire that a discrimina- 
tion may be made in the practice of our 
Churches between two theologies—a bib- 
lical one and one that is speculative or 
philosophical. The first would represent 
the matter of Christian creed and would 
contain the main things which the Bible 
propounds to faith. The other should be 
the platform on which men might pro- 
pound without offense any reserved thoughts 
they had as to the manner in which Bible 
teaching should be conceived to relate itself 
to philosophical questions or efforts, to the 
human soul, as to the whole world of truth 
which the mind of man from various 
sources has received. I need not argue the 
point; but I do not myself see how this 
distinction is to be made. At least, I do 
not see it if the distinction is to be more 
than ideal; if it is to affect the practice of 
the Churches and the theological responsi- 
bilities of office-bearers. But the practical 
ends desiderated might perhaps be gained 
along the line I have suggested if our the- 
ology accustomed itself to much differences 
of the kind I have indicated; if with its 
believing fervor it combined more of a crit- 
ical reflection on itself; if it exhibited an 
effort, cordial and habitual, to estimate 
how far it is dealing with immutable cer- 
tainties and how far moving into regions 
and along lines where the consciousness of 
human liability to err should be not only 
cherished, but acknowledged. 
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Tres of the most important elements of 
missionary progress are conversions, extension, 
and self-support. Without conversions, mis- 
sions would be a failure; without extension, 
they would become isolated efforts ; without 
native co-operation, they could not effect great 
and permanent results. The promise of the 
future, the hope of the ultimate conversion of 
the world depends, therefore, on the success 
attending these three features of missionary 
work. 

What are the present aspects of foreign 
missions? Is there reason for hopefulness ? 
A general survey of the whole field will give 
little cause for despondency. At no previous 
period since the rise of modern missions 
have the conversions been so mnumer- 
ous as within the past year or two. The 
Churches have never been more sensible 
of the weight of the obligation resting upon 
them, while native members have never given 
clearer and stronger evidences of their zeal, 
liberality, and devotion. There are, of course, 
some backward currents, some disappoint- 
ments ; but, on the whole, the signs of progress 
are unmistakable. The missionaries meet with 
fewer obstacles than formerly. Peoples are, 
from various causes, becoming more accessi- 
ble, and missionary influence is constantly ex- 
tending and growing in power. 

The lingering effects of the war with Russia, 
the prevalence of political disorders, and a 
severe famine in Asia Minor have affected 
somewhat the prosperity of the missions of the 
American Board in Turkey. The missionaries 
have been restricted in their work by the 
dangers of travel and the general feeling 
of insecurity. One of them, Dr. Par 
sons, was cruelly murdered near Nicomedia, 
at night, while he slept by the roadside, and 
the government was unwilling to bring the 
three confessed murderers to justice, because 
they are Moslems. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the missionaries have won the re- 
spect of nearly all classes of the population, 
The hostility of the Armenians is chiefly 
thing of the past. They are becoming more 
and more friendly, and occasionally go so far 
as té invite thé missionaries te preach it their 





churches, As to the Moslems, s few are dili=~ 
gent readers of the Bible; but the day has not 
yet come when the Gospel can be preached to 
them openly. New churches have been organ- 
ized the past year, new schools opened, native 
pastors ordained, and many converts received. 
There was a remarkable revival at Marash, in 
which hundreds were converted. Daily meet- 
ings were held, and sometimes a thousand 
people were in attendance. One of the 
results of this revival was the raising 
of $2,200 for a girls’ seminary, besides the 
usual contributions for the churches and 
schools of the city. Girls’ schools are growing 
in favor, and all the schools are gaining in 
scholars. The schools of the Eastern Turkish 
Mission gained 23 per cent., and there was an 
increase of 48 per cent. in contributions. Other 
indications of an advance toward self-support 
are to be seen, particularly in the plans of a 
native organization in the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion for ting native bers more close- 
ly with the evangelical and educational work 
of the mission and for developing the re- 
sources of the churches, It is gratifying to 
learn that the Board is looking forward to the 
close of its missionary work among the Armeni- 
ans. Good results from the circulation of the 
Scriptures appear on every hand. ‘I have 
seen God,”’ said a Moslem, ‘‘ How?’ asked the 
missionary. ‘In the Gospels,” was the reply. 

The Presbyterian Missions in Persia have 
been greatly blessed by revivals, in which many 
Nestorians and a few Jews have been con- 
verted. The Moslems are more accessible 
than in some other countries, and a few have 
come under Christian influence and training. 
The numerous schools in Syria and the Pro- 
testant college at Beirit are doing faithful 
work, with less encouragement than they de- 
serve. 

The only regularly organized mission in 
Egypt (that of the United Presbyterian Church 
of America) is being gradually extended. It 
now has stations scattered along the Nile 
from the Delta to the First Cataract. Its 
schools have gained 825 scholars, and there 
have been 108 converts, The schools gather 
in Copts, Greeks, Roman Catholics, and 
Moslems, The work for women presents some 
encouraging aspects, and there is promise in 
the fact that the contributions the past year 
amounted to an average of $8 for each of the 
985 members. 

The great field of India is yielding a glorious 
harvest. The years spent in patient prepara- 
tion of the soil and in seed-sowing have not 
been spent in vain. The resulte for many 
years seemed small ; but it is well toremember 
that the seed of the Gospel, when faithfully 
scattered, will surely germinate, sooner or 
later. My word, says the great Husbandman, 
shall not return to me void. In the generous 
response of the Christians of Europe and 
America to the appeals for the famine-stricken 
millions of India, a year or two ago, the grate- 
ful Hindus recognized a love and a sympathy 
which their own religion could not produce. 
If Christianity could lead men to care so much 
for a people widely separated from them, it 
must be atrue religion from God. Believing 
this, some 50,000 or 60,000 persons renounced 
heathenism and became Christian inquirers. 
The great majority of these converts were re- 
ceived by the two Anglican societies and the 
American Baptist Union; and the reports of 
the missionaries of these organizations agree 
in stating that few have gone back to 
heathenism, though many of them have been 
under strong temptation. The steadfast char- 
acter of Indian converts generally is one of the 
most promising features of mission work in 
that country. Sir Richard Temple says the 
apostates in South India may almost be 
counted on one’s fingers. 

The accessions were less numerous the past 
year; but they are still beyond the normal rate 
of increase. The net gain of members in 
connection with the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in the Diocese of 
Madrgs was 4,182. Bishop Sargent says the 
masses in the Tinvevelly have ceased to offer 
objections to Christianity and are apparently 
getting ready to renounce idolatry. The older 
converts, both men and women, have become 
active workers among their heathen neigh- 
bors since the great accessions began 
and the number of ordained natives has 
been greatly increased. The missions 
of the Church Missionary Society gained 3,135 
adherents. The rate of increase in the Ameri- 
can Baptist mission among the Telugus con- 
tinues to be very high. Mr. Clough, in a tour 
of two months, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, baptized 1,016 persons. He writes 
that he never had such attentive hearers of all 
castes before. He believes that the masses are 
about to renounce Hinduism. There are other 
indications of the approaching downfall of hea- 
thenism in South India. In North India some of 
the great centers of population have searcely 
been touched, and Hinduism and Mohammed- 
aniem are both strong and aggressive. The 





-thetr-willingness to admit that men may be 
saved by obeying the prophet Jesus ; but this 
is true only of a few localities. 

The normal rate of increase of Christian 
communicants in India has been rising stead- 
fly. From 1850 to 1861 it was only 988 yearly; 
from 1861 to 1871 it was 2,784; while from 1873 
to 1878 it has been 9,000 yearly. The increase 
of the past year has unquestionably been large; 
but it is not accompanied by any slackening of 
effort. All the great agencies co-operating for 
the conversion of India are becoming stronger. 
The educational work is attaining vast propor- 
tions. The government subsidies amount to 
no less than $650,000 yearly. Schools for Hin- 
du girls are growing in favor and there are 
more zenanas open to female missionaries than 
they can attend to. 

The missions are gradually expanding. New 
stations are being opened and new villages 
reached by itinerating tours. The increase of 
native pastors releases missionaries and per- 
mits new fields to be opened, while the native 
ehurches, by cheerfully contributing toward 
their own support, make it possible to strength- 
en the newer missions. The development of 
the native churches is full of encouragement, 
Those of the English Baptist missions are giv- 
ing proof of increased vitality and independ- 
ence. Members who have no gold or silver 
give a handful of rice daily or other produce. 
The contributions the past year amounted 
to no less than $28,000. In the Arcot Mission 
of the Reformed Church of America the native 
contributions have been nearly doubled in the 
past year. The 2,500 members of the Meth- 
odist mission in North India raised $9,000 
and similar reports are made for other socie® 
ties. The native members of the missions of 
the Church Missionary Society are forming 
councils, in which self-support, independ- 
ence, and other questions are boldly 
and intelligently discussed. They look 
forward anxiously to the establichment of an 
independent native Church, which shall em- 
brace not the members of one denomination 
only, but those of all Evangelical Churches; 
and which shall be fashioned not after foreign 
medels, but according to the needs and ideas 
of the natives themselves, They abhor divis- 
fons. At:the Council formed for Bengal this 
year their idea of union was beautifully illus 
trated. Brahmin and Moslem sat cross-legged 
side by side at their meals, and forgot all their 
former prejudices of caste and religion in the 
sweet communion of Christian fellowship. 


The American Baptist missions in Burmah 
are growing in prosperity. Self-support seems 
to be a cardinal doctrine with the Bassein 
churches. They do not hesitate to assume the 
heaviest financial burdens. They had just 
erected fine buildings for the Bassein Institute 
and paid for them; but they undertook last 
year, in addition to their regular contributions, 
to raise an endowment of $35,000 for the Insti- 
tute. The missionaries thought they were 
attempting too much; but they were not afraid 
to undertake the task, They assessed each 
member $10, and have doubtless already ob- 
tained the whole sum. The total amount 
raised last year was nearly $31,000—a gain of 
almost $7,000. The’ churches believe heartily 
in schools, and they are doing something among 
the heathen tribes. The gain of members was 
nearly 800. The American Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have had an encoaraging year in the 
hard field of Siam, having gained over fifty per 
cent. in communicants. 

For obvious reasons, missions in China are 
less advanced than those in India. India has 
been open to the Gospel since 1818; China, 
except a few ports, only since 1861. Besides, 
the opium trade, forced on China by a Chris- 
tian nation, is a difficulty in the way of mis- 
sions, which is not generally fully appreciated. 
The missionaries have to deal with it con- 
stantly; they cannot escape it. A religion, say 
the Chinese, which permits its followers to 
engage in so vile a traffic must be wrong some- 
where. Why, we are constrained to ask, 
should not governments, as well as individuals, 
have a conscience ? 

The missionaries report some very favorable 
indications in China. There is much less of 
violent opposition. There are, it is true, 
occasional outbreaks, in which Christians are 
attacked and mission property destroyed; but 
missionaries now travel in all parts of the 
Empire without molestation. All China is 
open to missions as never before. Agents of 
the China Inland Mission are traversing the 
neglected western provinces, selling books and 
preaching, and no man hinders. European 
women in the employ of this pioneer society 
have gone to these provinces the present year, 
to work among those of their own sex, by 
whom they are most cordially received, The 
missionaries say these people are more acces- 
sible than those of the coast provinces. 

Most of the numerous missions in China are 
in a condition of prosperity. In the provinces 
visited by the recent terrible famine the re- 
sults have been particularly gratifying. The 
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people were deeply moved by the relief labors 
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strained from offering ancestral worship to 
Missionary Whiting, who died while doing his 
utmost in behalf of the sufferers. They heard 
the Gospel more attentively, especially at 
places which had been visited previously, and 
many became inquirers. Idolatry seems to be 
losing its hold in North China and some deep- 
seated prejudices are wearing away. The con- 
version of a heathen temple into a Christian 
church and the calling of medical mission- 
aries to attend the wife of the governor-gen- 
eral of the Province of Peh-chih-li are favorable 
omens. The native Christians freely contrib- 
ute out of their poverty, and a number of 
churches, after hard struggles, have become 
self-supporting. The missions of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association and the Method- 
ist and other societies among the Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast of our own country are very 
successful. 

In Japan missions have had encouragement 
from the beginning. Results have appeared 
promptly in response to effort, and many so” 
cieties have been attracted to this field on 
account of its great promise. Several new 
missions have been established within two or 
three years and stations are being opened in 
various parts of the empire. One of the 
notable events of the past year was the com- 
pletion of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Japanese language. The gain 
in communicants is very encouraging. The 
Union Presbytery, representing the missions 
of the Reformed and Presbyterian Boards of 
the United States and the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, has nearly 1,200 com- 
municants, the increase in the past two years 
being 95 per cent. The fact that of the six- 
teen churches of the American Board twelve 
receive no aid from the mission treasury is one 
of great significance. 

The history of African missions is a varied 
history. It isacombination of successes and 
reverses, of advances and retreats, of encour- 
agements and discouragements. It tells of 
noble sacrifices, of great labors, of grand en- 
terprises, of important discoveries. Slavery, 
war, rum, oppression, and disease mingle their 
somber hues with the bright on nearly every 
page. The latest chapter is of this checkered 
character. The great missions on the Lakes 
have both gained and lost. The work of the 
Church Missionary Society in Uganda has 
been seriously interrupted. First came the 
French Jesuits and tried to prove to the king 
that the Roman Catholic was the only true re- 
ligion. Next, the Arabs plotted against the 
missionaries, who for many weeks were in dis- 
favor and danger. After this there was a re- 
vival of the old heathen religion. Most of the 
time the missionaries could do nothing ; but in 
the intervals in which they enjoyed the king’s 
favor they worked with great success. Three 
of the chiefs visited England, in company with 
two of the missionaries, and it is hoped that 
the influence of this visit will help to restore 
the mission to the favor of the king and his 
advisers. Some progress has been made in es- 
tablishing stations on the route to the Lake 
from Zanzibar. The London Society lost two 
of the members of its mission on Lake Tan- 
ganyika and its Secretary, Dr. Mullens, who 
was leading a re-enforcement from the Coast. 
The mission has established a station at 
Mirambo’s capital, a very important center. 
Another station is to be opened on the West 
Coast of the Lake and a third on the East 
Coast. The Arab slave-dealers are, of course, 
hostile to the mission; but the people gener- 
ally welcome it. The western shore of Lake 
Nyassa has been thoroughly explored by the 
missionaries of the Scottish Free Church, who 
recommend that the mission be removed from 
Livingstonia to a place half way between the 
northern and southern ends of the Lake, on 
the west shore. Livingstonia proves to be very 
unhealthy, two of the missiovaries having died 
of fever. The prospectsof the mission are 
good, and the same is true of the mission of 
the Kirk at Blantyre, southeast of Living- 
stonia, where a large industrial colony is being 
gathered. The Universities’ Mission is also 
receiving and educating many ex-slaves. The 
Cardiff Livingstone Mission, on the West Coast 
of Africa, now hag nine missionaries at Stan- 
ley’s Pool, on the Congo, and has sent out five 
more ; while the Congo Mission of the English 
Baptist Society is pushing on slowly from San 
Salvador toward the same point. In South 
Central Africa the London Society’s Mission 
near Victoria Falls is gaining but little. The 
French Basuto Mission reports over 300 bap- 
tisms. It is now preparing to establish a mis- 
sion among the Barotse, whose country lies 
not far to the East from Bih¢, where the Amer- 
ican Board is about to begin operations. The 
American Board is also preparing to extend the 
work of its Zulu Mission into Umzila’s king- 
dom, which lies north of the Limpopo River, 
on the East Coast. The older missions in 
South Africa have suffered seriously from the 
effects of the Zulu War, which scattered and 
cut off many of their members and destroyed 
their property. The great educational and 
industrial tnstitution at Lovedale, the pride of 
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the Scottish Free Church, has large new build- 
ings and is doing a Thore important work than 
ever before in training men for preachers, 
teachers, and elvilized occupations. 

The Anglican missions on the Niger and 
in Sierra Leone present features of encourage- 
ment. Stations are being multiplied on the 
Niger, under the direction of Bishop Crowther, 
and the Binué, a branch of the Niger, has 
been explored by steamer to a point 750 miles 
from the sea. The native church in Sierra 
Leone has become independent and almost 
self-supporting, receiving only a small grant 
from the Church Missionary Society. Other 
missions on the West Coast have enjoyed a 
moderate prosperity ; but the traffic in rum 
here, as elsewhere in Africa, is one of the for- 
midable opposing forces. In Abyssinia the 
Swedish missionaries, who have met with a 
constant succession of troubles, losses, and 
disappointments from the first, are holding on 
with spirit against the threats, commands, and 
persecutions of the king. 

In Polynesia, where Christianity has gained 
such wonderful victories, the churches are 
advancing toward independence and are them- 
selves becoming missionary organizations. 
The Australasian Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
which had an income of $76,000 the past year, 
gathers a large portion of its receipts from the 
churches of Fiji, and teachers from that group 
are proving their power to endure hardship as 
soldiers of Christ among the cannibals of New 
Britain. Could there be amore striking illustra- 
tion of the success of missions in the South 
Seas than the fact that people who were cannui- 
bals a generation ago have in their turn become 
missionaries to other cannibals and laid down 
their lives in the cause of Christianity? The 
mission in New Britain now has several con- 
verts and three of the natives have been 
ordained as local preachers. The mission of 
the London Society in New Guinea is likewise 
carried on chiefly by converts from the older 
South Sea missions, and it is pleasant to see 
the native Christians of the Hervey Group in 
friendly rivalry over the raising of funds to 
furnish these teachers with boats. The church- 
es of the Sandwich Islands are deeply con- 
cerned in the conversion of the heathen of 
Micronesia, co-operating in this work with the 
American Board. They send out most of the 
missionaries and helpers and raise $4,500 for 
their support. The mission of the Presbyteri- 
an Churches in the New Hebrides is steadily 
encroaching upon heathenism. The native 
Christians have sent vast quantities of arrow- 
root to market to pay for printing the Bible in 
their own language. 

The great work wrought in the center of 
Madagascar by the London Society, assisted 
by the Friends, is being extended on all sides 
among tribes for whom everything is yet to be 
done. In this extension the Palace Church 
bears an important part. It has a missionary 
society, of which both the queen and prime 
minister are active members. 

Returning now from the ends of the earth to 
our own continent, we are obliged to confess 
that the heathen tribes of this country have 
not been as faithfully dealt with as duty and 
opportunity demanded. The record of the 
past year shows (as previous records have 
shown) that the Indian missions are by no 
means the least productive of all heathen mis- 
sions, when they are prosecuted with reasona- 
ble energy. The Presbyterian, the Episcopal, 
the Baptist, the Congregational, and other 
Boards received in their missions many con- 
verts, while their schools were well attended. 
Most of the 5,500 members of the Baptist 
Churches in the Indian Territory are cared for 
by native pastors, and a literary and theolog- 
ical school is the outgrowth of these churches. 
An impulse has been given to the education of 
Indians by the schools at Hampton, Va., and 
Carlisle Barracks, Penn. The Presbyterian 
Mission in Alaska is meeting with great en- 
couragement, and the Canada and Anglican 
Societies are prosecuting vigorously apd suc- 
cessfully their missions in British America. 

Missions in Roman Catholic countries are 
not as generally prosperous as could be 
wished. Some of the fields in Seuth America 
appear to be almost barren, while in none of 
them are the gains very large. William Tay- 
lor has sent out many teachers and evangelists 
who are at work on a basis of self-support in 
Chili, Peru, and other countries. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel has received 
many converts in its missions among the 
Coolies of Guiana, and some effectual work is 
being done among the Coolies of the West 
Indies. There has been a decrease of violent 
opposition in Mexico and a very encouraging 
gain in converts. The Presbyterian Board has 
added upward of 850 members to its missions. 
In Spain persecutions are more abundant than 
converts. In Italy schools and evangelistic 
and Bible work are producing good fruit. In 
Austria the government is too intolerant to 
give missionaries a fair opportunity to work, 
though something has been gained for relig- 
fous liberty. France is open to Protestant 
missions and offers a very inviting field. 
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In Greece the missionaries of the Southern 
Presbyterian Board rejoice over an order from 
the government directing that the New Testa- 
ment in modern Greek be read in all the pub- 
lic schools. The missions ofthe Methodists 
and Baptists in Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Switzerland are growing rapidly and are exert- 
ing a salutary influence on the state churches. 

The missions to Jews, carried on chiefly by 
the Scottish churches and English Jewish so- 
cieties, gain steadily but slowly. The Scottish 
Kirk has been much encouraged by accessions 
to its stations in Asia Minor. The schools in 
the Turkish Empire have a good attendance of 
Jewish children. The work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church among the Jews in our own 
country is accompanied by good results. 

This is too rapid a tour of the mission-fields 
of the world to permit more than a glance at 
the most prominent features of the great work. 
An exhaustive examination would reveal very 
much more that is hopeful and some things 
which are not hopeful. But there is nothing 
of a backward tendency in any field which need 
lead any friend of missions to despair. Difti- 
culties are to be expected everywhere; but the 
history of missions is so full of great achieve- 
ments in the face of the most formidable 
hinderances, of repeated discouragements and 
patient waiting, that we havethe right to con- 
clude that there is no power on earth which 
can prevent the ultimate success of the Gospel 
wherever it is faithfully preached. The general 
outlook was never brighter or more promising 
than it is to-day, whether we consider the prog- 
ress of the work in the field or the activity of 
the home churches in gathering means and fur- 
nishing missionaries. So much depends upon 
these home operations that advance in mis- 
sionary spirit and liberality is to be regarded as 
progress toward the conversion of the world. 
The financial aspect of missions is very en- 
couraging. A comparison between the present 
and the previous year of the receipts of twelve 
of the larger societies, of which six are 
European and six American, shows a net gain 
for this year of $509,000*. Eleven of these 
societies gained in communicants 21,798. This 
indicates a very prosperous year for the eighty- 
five or more societies engaged in foreign mis- 
sions. Past successes, present prosperity, and 
a cheering outlook assure us that God has not 
forgotten his promise to his Church: That it 
should have the heathen for its inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for its 
possession. 
¥ In this table the London Society is not represented 


in the column of communicants, as its “ Report’ 
does not indicate the gain for the year. 


Soctettes. 1879. 1880. Com’ts. 
Presbyterian.............. $427,631 $585,484 124) 
American Board.......... 618,386 613,639 2,485 
Am. Baptist Union....... 252,677 $14,860 4,833 
Methodist Episcopal..... 272,114 279,516 7,745 
Protestant Episcopal..... 148,602 162,084 


50 
United Presbyterian..... 51,441 1 

Total for Am. Societies.$1,670,551 $2,022,541 16,425 
Church Missionary.. .... $1,164,180 $1,108,615 1,022 


BOMEORe cccccccccccceccsece 505,500 519,310 
Wesleyan......... 605 +. 666,665 827,490 1,052 
i iccencccnscpnsas ws0e 230,460 251,755 2,224 
U. P. Church, Scotland... 151,855 161,780 470 
TRODRTIRR. coccccvccsesssose 84,545 91,715 606 
Total for European So.$2,803,205 $2,960,665 5.373 


1,670,851 2,022,541 16,425 
Grand total......... $4,474,056 $4,983,206 21,708 


Increase, $500,150, of which $351,090 belongs to the 
six American societies. 


Sanitary. 
ALCOHOL AND HEALTH. 


Ir is not to be expected that the discussion 
as to the effects of alcoholic drinks upon the 
human system will be ended during the present 
century. On the one hand is a body of re- 
formers so earnest, so intense, so impressed 
with the terrors of the evil that they cannot be 
expected to abate in an advocacy which must 
ever provoke the opposition and the prejudices 
of those of less pronounced views. Like the 
anti-slavery struggle, such immense interests 
are involved on the one hand and such deep- 
rooted convictions prevail on the other that 
it is vain to expect discussion without acri- 
mony or denunciation without severity. The 
very habits of those who never exceed a tem- 
perate use make them able and not disinter- 
ested opposers of total abstinence, and creates 
a third party, which will ever incline to hold 
the balance of power between those two classes 
who are intemperate, as these think, either in 
the use of liquor or in the inculcation of tee- 
totalism. Some have long since abandoned 
the expectancy of securing a unity of belief as 
to the food possibilities of alcohol. It is un- 
fortunate that of late special efforts have been 
put forth to discredit the position taken by 
Richardson and on the experiments of Binz to 
certify alcohol as a possible food. 

We have examined with some care these 
experiments, as also the very inconclusive testi- 
mony given by those who appeared before the 
Parliamentary Committee We cannot see that 
any new facts have been proven as to the 

















effects of alcohol upon the human system. 
We have recently had occasion to examine 
various dietaries and to consider the values of 
food in relation to the economical yet ade- 
quate support of the working classes and their 
families. It is very noticeable, as we get down 
to a real estimation of food value, how quickly 
alcohol is pushed out from the field of discus- 
sion. Prof. Hassel Smith, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, and others have fully presented the facts 
in evidence, both as derived from a compar- 
ison of ehemical constituents and from expe- 
rience. We are not now leftin much doubt 
as to the constituent and available qualities 
of our various foods, or as to the demand cre- 
ated in the body by the existence and decay 
of corresponding elements. Edward Smith 
not only constructed tables for the English 
Government on the basis of the scientific facts; 
but these were rigidly put to the test under 
the various condition of labor and of rest. 
The prisoner, the soldier, the sailor, the 
agricultural laborer, the open-air or shop 
artisan, and all the varied grades of labor 
have been tested to a degree that does 
not leave us much in doubt as to indi- 
cations. There has been no disposition 
to exclude alcohol, either as present in dis- 
tilled or fermented liquors, from this trial, 
Asa result, we may safely say that one after 
another of the public institutions have crossed 
it from the list of foods, on the ground of its 
very low value and of its enormous unprofit- 
ableness as a food. The wage classes are 
those especially exposed to its ravages. 
Whatever excuse might be made for the rich 
to try it, to see if any possible and permanent 
aid can be obtained from it, does not apply to 
the very large class who by economy are called 
upon not to substitute it for well-known, real 
economic foods. The malt drinks which have 
been and still are in so much use among the 
working-classes of Great Britain do not stand 
when in the dietaries of our institutions their 
food values and their cost is calculated. The 
more thoroughly we study the adaptation of 
our aliments to labor and to prosperity, the 
more sure it is that we have the following 
gradation. Alcohol is not a necessary food. 
It is so expensive as not to find any place for 
or assumed food value. It is doubtful if it has 
any food value; or, if it has, it must thus be 
dismissed from the schedule. The experi- 
ence of prisons has been most instructive 
on this point. The inmates are often those 
who have been addicted to drink, and so have 
established an artificial want. Yet, when once 
the dietary of the prison is acquired, these 
men generally begin to improve in health. If 
the state were to deal with this merely as a 
question of health and labor, there would be a 
great alteration in our present loose license 
systems. It is best for the state and for the 
individual to advance upon the theory that 
there is nothing in alcohol which renders it a 
valuable addition to the ordinary diet, and 
that, therefore, its use is to be discarded. 

It is noticeable how much its domain in 
medicine is being narrowed. The recent ez- 
posé asto its use in hospitals is found to need 
other explanation than the necessities of pa- 
tients. The great discrepancy in the amount 
used shows either a nonconformity in thera- 
peuties or a great wastage. Alcohol, as a medi- 
cine, has taken a lower place for some of the 
causes that have lowered its cstimation as a 
food. We donot doubt its value in meeting 
some emergencies of disease ; but i: cannot be 
made to take the place of those nuiriments 
which are indispensable to sustained force. 
We believe that this low rank which alcohol 
takes, as we come more fully to know of food 
values, should be urged as a very prominent 
reason for its limitation. The fact that it takes 
money from the laborer and his family, without 
any corresponding food value, appeals to many 
who, although they may like the mug of beer, 
will be satisfied with those foods declared to 
be more supporting and which give a food 
chance also to the dear ones of the home. It 
may be worth our while, now and then, to 
suspend the minute discussion of the question 
whether alcohol is a possible or complement- 
ary food, and non-suit the whole question of 
its use by saying it cannot be justified either in 
compare with other foods or because of its 
great extravagance. It admits of thorough 
substitution in all those points in which it has 
stimulating value. We now know that, if it 
were forever interdicted as a drink, the physic- 
al nature would not suffer by the exclusion, 
while it would be replaced by foods that give 
more vigor to the body and make the wage 
classes to feel the benefits in their pockets and 
in their homes, as well as in better stomach 
and greater muscular force. 
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Biblical Reseneeh, 


In his work, Dr. De Hass asserts that the 
whole lower valley of the Jordan is nothing 
but a bed of lava, indicating such volcanic 
action as may have destroyed the Cities of the 
Plain in historic time. In his defense, he refers 
to Lieutenant Conder as reporting the exist- 
ence of basalt belonging to the Tertiary period 
above Beisin. as though this were some sup- 
port to his assertion of late volanic lava in the 
lower portion of the Valley, which, of course, it 
isnot. But nowit may be pertinent to ask: 
If Dr. De Hass relies on Lieutenant Conder as 
a geologist at one end of the Jordan Vale, why 
not atthe other? What, therefore, does Lieu- 
tenant Conder have to say respecting the sur- 
face composition of the lower Jordan plain? 
It is this: 

**When the marl-beds are closely investi- 
gated, they are found to consist of very thin 
strata of various materials—mud, small peb- 
bles, and shingle—in layer above layer, strong- 
ly impregnated with salt and bitumen. They 
have the appearance of being deposited in 
still, deep water, and the present bottom of 
the Dead Sea must be of much the same char- 
acter. The whole area over which they occur, 
reaching up the Jordan Valley for about four 
miles, is 80 salt that no vegetation will grow 
upon it. Thus there is every reason to regard 
these formations as once forming the bottom 
of a lake resembling the Dead Sea. But our 
observations were carried still further. North 
of Jericho is a curious terrace, in form not 
unlike a croquet-ground on a large scale, 
called Meidan e]l-’-Abd—‘ the open place of the 
slave.’ The study of the Dead Sea beaches 
shows, by comparison, that this is another old 
shore-line of a former sea, and a little south of 
it there is a cliff of conglomerate, which has 
also the appearance of a shore formation. 
The line of this former beach runs south to the 
marl deposits which have been formed at the 
foot of Kiriintiil. Thus we find yet another 
level some six or seven hundred feet 
below the Mediterranean, forming the shore 
at a time when the plains of Jericho were 
under water and when the Dead Sea must 
have reached to the foot of Siirtiibeh, or 
eighteen miles further north than at present. 
The shelf on which Beisin stands looks like 
another similar shore-line, and thus, perhaps, 
the BeisAn Plain was also at this period under 
water. From these observations we infer the 

radual desiccation of the Jordan Valley; the 
isin Lake and the Jericho end of the Dead 
Sea having disappeared. Thus the present 
lake may be compared to one of the little pools 
on its own banks, left by the waves in the 
hollow of a rock and, gradually evaporating, 
surrounded bya crust of dry white salt.”— 
“Tent Work in Palestine,” 11, 43—45. 
From this we fancy that Lieutenant Conder 
would not be pleased with being quoted as 
sustaining or approving in the most distant 
manner the hallucination that the bed of the 
Jordan Valley in its lower part is nothing but 
a bed of lava. 


.-.-In the first volume of the Annales du 
Musée M. Chabas has an article on the use of 
walking-sticks among the Hebrews and an- 
cient Egyptians, He notices that the palm 
branch carried by the Negroes who accompa- 
nied the Egyptian tax-gatherers is called shebot, 
a word apparently borrowed from Hebrew, 
where it is used both of the royal scepter and 
of the stick with which criminals were pun- 
ished. No text hitherto found contains any 
mention of the employment of the stick in mag- 
ical operations, so that at present it-is impos- 
sible to illustrate the history of the magicians 
of Pharaoh turning their rods into serpents. 
It may be noticed that rhabdomancy, or divin- 
ing by the rod, is alluded to by Hosea (iv, 12). 
A papyrus of the nineteenth dynasty describes 
the oath made by a criminal accused of a rob- 
bery before the judges in court. Before mak- 
ing his declaration, he had to swear by “ the 
life of Pharaoh,” and then, striking his nose 
and ears, to place himself “on the head of the 
staff.’”” Thereby he recognized the authority 
of the magistrate, whose symbol was the rod 
of office. This throws light on Gen. xlvii, 31, 
where the Septuagint translates “ and Israel 
bowed (after Joseph’s oath) upon the top of 
his staff.” It will be remembered, also, that 
Joseph sware to his brothers “by the life of 
Pharaoh.” The oldest fragment of a staff 
known is the bronze ferule of one belonging to 
Pepi, of the fourth dynasty. 








----M. Stanislas Guyard has proposed a new 
explanation of the word abrék, which occurs in 
Genesis xvi, 43, where it is translated in the 
A. V. “bow the knee.” He finds in Assyrian 
the word abraccat, used as a title of honor. 
Abraccat is the feminine of abraceu, or abar-accu, 
which he compares with sacan-accu, “‘ a poten- 
tate,” and is-accu, “a prince,” and believes 
that all three are compounded with a word 
accu, “great.” Abrék has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be of Coptic origin. 


.++.Two more Hittite inscriptions have been 
discovered. They have been found by Col. Wil- 
son, op a rock at Ghurun, where the Euphrates 
issues forth into the plain below, through a 
narrow gorge, six feet wide. 


-»-- Additional antiquities, most recently ex- 
eavated by Mr. Rassam, chiefly at Kuyunjik, 
have arrived at the British Museum. They in- 
elude three terra-cotta cylinders of Senna- 
cherib and an Assyrian bronze helmet. 
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Fine Arts. 


Tus Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York was closed from the 6th tothe 16th of 
October, in order to make arrangements. for 
the second loan exhibition. The first. loan 
collection was made up of pictures loaned by 
their owners for six months. The second ex- 
hibition will be arranged under similar condi- 
tions, those who loan their pictures allowing 
them to remain from the first of October to 
the first of April. There will be several at- 
tractive features in the new exhibition. Among 
them will be the memorial collection of Mr. 8. 
R. Gifford’s best paintings. The interesting 
collection of water-color paintings by Mr. W. 
T. Richards, presented to the Museum by Dr. 
Magoon, of Philadelphia, will be seen for the 
first time. So will the portrait of John Taylor 
Johnston, by Bonnat, and several other fine 
paintings presented to the Museum. The 
Museum anticipates a large addition to its 
treasures from an exchange of duplicates with 
other institutions of the same kind. It is al- 
ready in treaty with the Museum of the Lou- 
vre for an exchange between its Cypriote col- 
lection and the Cesnola collection. 


....A huge painting on the subject of the 
“Battle of Agincourt,’’ one of the white ele- 
phants of the Corporation of London, has 
once more been drawn from its hiding-place in 
one of the deep recesses of Guildhall and hung 
out to view in the great hall. This is a cere- 
mony which takes place periodically. Some 
one in the Corporation remembers the exist- 
ence of the respected heirloom, and forthwith 
a question is put, which results in its being 
drawn forth into the light of day. In aun evil 
hour the Corporation accepted the picture of 
Sir R. Kerr Porter, brother of Miss Porter, the 
authoress, and it bas since hung heavily on 
their hands. It is so large that it would cost 
£500 or £600 to frame, and when framed, it 
would not be possible to pass it through any 
doorway. The picture is 100 feet in length 
and 30 feet in hight. 


....-The Ladies’ Art Association of New 
York opened its fourteenth season by a meet- 
ing at the residence of one of its members in 
Rutherfurd Park, N. J., on September 18th. 
Two interesting original papers were read, their 
subjects being ‘‘The Decorative Artist and 
his Relation to Society” and ‘* American Tiles.”’ 
The annual art sale and exhibition has been 
postponed until the first week in December, on 
which occasion no foreign work will be sold or 
exhibited, the object of the Association in hold- 
ing this display being not only to promote the 
interests of women artists, but of American art 
and art industries as well. All women artiste 
of the country are invited to send their works 
to this exhibition, full particulars of which can 
be obtained by addressing the chairman of the 
arrangement committee, at No. 24 West 14th 
8t., in this city. 


.... The poet Longfellow has recently 
sketched with his own hand the “ Village 
Smithy and spreading Chestnut-tree,’’ de- 
scribed in his well-known poem, “ The Village 
Blacksmith.”” This sketch, made by special 
request, is for a Christmas card, and Mr. Long- 
fellow has chosen the first two lines of the 
poem as an appropriate inscription : 

“ Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands.” 

....-The committee in charge of the Edgar 
Allan Poe memorial has decided to have it 
take the form of a bas-relief in bronze. The 
design is the scene of “‘ The Raven,”’ with the 
poet as the hero, the figure being of life size. 


_ It is proposed to place this memorial in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city and 
a competition of sculptors will probably be 
instituted. 


....Augustus G. Heaton,an American art- 
ist, who has his studio in Paris, is now visit- 
ing the United States. His picture of “ Bath- 
ing at Trouville,’’ which was in the late Salon, 
will be in the approaching exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society of Artists. 


...-On Saturday, the 9th instant, the corner 
stone of the obelisk was laid in Central Park, 
with Masonic ceremonies. The Robert Burus 
statue was unveiled the previous week, on 
which occasion an address was delivered by 
Mr. George William Curtis. 


...-The late Mr. Sanford R. Gifford left in 
his studio, at the time of his death, pictures, 
sketches, and studies valued at $30,000. Many 
of these are in process of framing for the 
forthcoming memorial exhibition of his works. 


....The two pictures by Mr. William L. 
Picknell which appeared in the Salon are in 
the autumn exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Picknel] will 
spend the winter at Tangiers. 


.---David Sinton has added a subscription of 
$10,000 to the Art Museum Association of Cin- 
cinnati. The fund now amounts to $250,000, 
leaving but $50,000 more.to be raised. 





Science. 


Mason J. Horcuxiss, the geologist, of 
Staunton, Virginia, and editor of an excellent 
business paper, The Virginias, has recently 
adduced evidence tending to show that the 
densely-wooded portions of the Shenandoah 
Valley were wholly clear of timber when first 
settled by the white man; and this is confirmed 
by the fact that no decidedly aged trees are to 
be found there. There is, also, a tradition 
among the settlers in the Cumberland Valley 
of Pennsylvania that this section, now densely 
wooded, was all open or prairie land in the 
Indians’ time, and that they took care to keep 
it open by annual fires. These traditions have 
been held of little moment by scientific men. 
But recently Dr. Joseph Leidy gave to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
an account of an exploration through some 
caves in Northern Pennsylvania, and exhibited 
the bones he found there. Among these were 
the bones of an animal entirely extinct, and 
which was supposed not to have roamed further 
east than what is now Ohio. Then there are 
bones of some that do not now make their 
homes North, but are found only in the ex- 
treme South. But the most interesting, 
as bearing on this timber question, were the 
bones of the bison. As it is well known the 
buffalo does not inhabit woodland, but lives 
only on open plains, it shows that the tradi- 
tions of the Cumberland Valley are correct 
and that Pennsylvania was not so completely 
covered by woods in Indian times as many 
believe. These discoveries of Professor Leidy 
are not only of interest in themeelves; but 
shbdw the value of what people might regard as 
the little facte of science. How many would 
suppose that the picking up of a little piece of 
bone in Northeastern Pennsylvania would 
have a value in settling momentous historic 
questions ? 





...-Professor Hastings, of Baltimore, read 
at Boston a very interesting paper upon the 
comparison of the spectrum of the sun’s limb 
with that of the center of the disc, and the 
inferences to be drawn from the results. He 
finds, in the first place, that the principal part 
of the absorption which produces the Fraun- 
hofer lines must occur in, and not above the 
photosphere ; i, ¢., it is due more to the vapors 
in which the photospheric clouds are formed 
and float than to the layer above them at the 
base of the chromosphere. Secondly, he 
infers that the incandescent clouds which con- 
stitute the photosphere are formed of some 
substance the boiling point of which is so 
high, under solar conditions even, that very 
little of it can remain in the state of vapor at 
the upper surface of the photosphere, and 
hence its lines will not be found conspicuous 
in the solar spectrum. He suggests carbon as 
this substance. Thirdly, he thinks the general 
absorption, which makes the limb of the sun 
so much darker than the center, must be due 
to a stratum not of gas, but of finely-divided 
solid or liquid matter—smoke, in short; an 
idea new probably to most students of solar 
physics, but very likely to prove correct. The 
arguments in favor of it are very strong. 


....Janssen has found that, by a continued 
exposure of a photographic (dry) plate, a num- 
ber of curious reversals of effect can be ob- 
tained. With the ordinary short exposure a 
negative is produced, as usual. When the ex- 
posure is prolonged, this negative disappears 
and the plate becomes of a uniform tint under 
the developer. Prolonging the exposure still 
further, the negative image is replaced by a 
positive ; so that in this way, by merely properly 
timing the exposure, Janssen has obtained 
images of the sun with the spots black on a 
white background, also positives of the land- 
scape with the sun appearing asa bright spot 
in adark sky. This is not all. With a still 
longer exposure a second neutral state is 
reached, the positive image disappearing in its 
turn. Finally, after an exposure at least a 
million times as great in the intensity of 
actinic action as that necessary to produce the 
ordinary negative, a second negative appears. 
It is not certain whether this can, in its turn, 
be obliterated and replaced again by a second 
positive. The explanation of this curious 
vee A Boge pF to at arom | The 
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...-Lemstrom has recently described an ex- 
periment of much theoretical importance. He 
finds that the rapid rotation of a hollow cylin- 
der, made of any substance which does not 
conduct electricity—such as ebonite, glass, or 
paper—produces a slight magnetization of an 
enclosed stationary mass of fron, just as if the 
cylinder were replaced by a helix, with a feeble 
current of electricity circulating in it. He 
founds on this observation a new theory of 
terrestrial magnetism, w' attributes the 
magnetism of the earth entirely and directly to 
phn My ‘eneed and -wyek 
is 20 delicate that his result ought hardly to be 
accepted unreservedly without it.. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AKERS, M. W., closes his pastorate at Me- 
ehanicsville, Iowa. 
ALLEN, C. B., Jz., accepts call to Highland 
Park, Chicago, Ill 


, Tl. 

ANDERSON, E., Richmond, declines call to 
Woodstock, Ill. 

CLARK, W. D., Macomb, accepts call to 
Plainfield, Nl. 

GATES, F. T , ord. at Minneapolis, Minn. 

FUHRMAN, J. W., Pewawkee, accepts call to 
Monticello Prairie, Wis. 

HIGGINS, Crarrow E., ord. at Allerton, Lowa. 

MILLER, J. J., resigns pastorate of Perkins- 
at. ch., Somerville, Mass. 

OSTLER, Wit.1aM, Morrisville, N. ¥, has 
settled at Woodstock, Ill. 

es 4 eae D., ord. at West Hilisdale, 

SMITH, J. Aunenr, Bainbridge, Ga., leaves 
Presbyterian Church and ministry and be- 
comes a Baptist. 

THOMAS, J. B., ord. at Dubuque, Iows. 

WORTHINGTON, W. A., Norwood, Mass., 
resigns. 


. CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARNARD, E. C., Moline, Ill., resigns, on 
account of {]l health from overwork. 

BINGHAM, C. M., Millburn, Ill., accepte call 
to Daytona, Florida. 

BRYANT, ALsertT, Cambridge, declines call 
to Globe Village, Mass. ; 

CHAPMAN, G. W., Garfield, Kan., goes to 
San Francisco, Cal. 

CONKLING, B. D., Whitewater, Wis., called 
to Savannah, Ga. 

CROSWELL, M. 8., Amboy, II., resigns. 


DAY, Hiram, Chicago, called to Glencoe, Il. 


FISHER, Grorce W., Peacedale, R. I., dis- 
missed. . 

GAYLORD, 8. D., West Avon, Conn., invited 
to supply at Charleston, 8. C. 

GIBBS, 8. T., Toronto, Canada, called to Kala- 
mo, Mich. 

HOLBROOK, D. 8., Ellington, Conn., resigns, 

INGALLS, F. T., Atchison, Kan., resigns. 

LEWIS, RicHarD, orde at Grand Haven, Mich, 

LOVEJOY, Georce E., Bedford, called to 
First ch., Franklin, Mass. 

MARKHAM, H. F., ord. at Laban Creek, Kan. 

ROBIE, B. A.. Groton, Mass., declines call to 
Laundale ch., Chicago, Til. 

ROOKER, J. M., Cheyenne Valley, Kan., re- 
signs. 

SPARLING, E. H., Bangor, Mich., called to 
Hennepin, Il 

TYLER, Henry F., Oberlin, O., called to Mill- 
ville, N 


LUTHERAN. 

DEININGER, A. G., East Berlin, Penn., dicd, 
recently, aged 86. 5 
GEISSENHAINER, A. T., removes to Mt, 

_ Holly, N 

KAUTZ, B. F., inst. at McConnellsburg, Penn. 

KELLER, Lev1, dicd, Oct. 11th, at Funkstown, 
Ind., aged 60. 

MORRIS, J. N., removes from Bucyrus to Lan- 
caster, O. 

SIMPSON, G. W., York, Penn., removes to 
Fort Robinson, Neb. 

SWARTZ, Jozt, DD., Harrisburg, Penn., 
resigns. 

THOMAS, A. Z., Upper Bermuda, O., resigns. 

WINGARD, E. A., becomes pastor again at 
Charlotte, Cal. - 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ABBEY, E. H., Terre Haute, Ind., accepts call 
to Hamilton, O. 

ADAIR, Ropert, Philadelphia, Penn., dis- 
missed from Tabor ch. 

CONVERSE, Joun K., died, recently, in Bur- 
lington, Vt., aged 79. 

FRISSELL, H. B., inst. at Bloomfield, N. J. 

LEWIS, E. P., Rochester, Penn., called to 
Fairplay, Ml. 


MILIS, TuornTow A., declines call to Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

NIGHTINGALE, C., Babylon, L. 1., dismissed. 

NOBLE, FRANKLIN, Hempstead, L.1., dis- 
missed. 

OSINGA, 8., Parma, removes to Pewamo, 
Mich. 

nage, Gsuorce, accepts call to Glasgow, 

el. 


SIMPSON, MacDvurr, gives notice of resicna- 
tion of pastorate of Richmond ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

SMITH, W. R., Abilene, accepts call to Belle- 
ville, e 

TELLER, H. L., Amsterdam, N. Y., resigns. 

THOMPSON, J. C., Pailedeletie, Pena., dis- 
missed from German-st. ch. 

TORREY, Davin, D.D., Cazenovia, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


WALLACE, Georce H., Nyack, N. Y., resigns, 


WILLITS, A. A., D.D., resi pastorate of 
Arch-st. ch., iiedelphia Peon. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


BeTHRICK, 8. (Free — 1 Frankfort Sta 


tion, Ill., died, recent 
CLEMENS, Jonw M. (Reformed German 
7 Tecently, at Conyngham, Penn. 
EASTMAN, A. J. (Free Baptist), Farnumsyille, 
Mass., resigns. 
REGENNA, J. J. (Moravian), closes his labors 
at Scheteck, Penn. 
WRIGHT, J. W., Philadelphia, decli al 
Second U. i’ ch., Pittsburgh Pene 
VAUGHAN, A. ¥ 
Reformed ch 


-» becomes pastor 
.HHekory, N. C, sane 













Cartam James B, Eaps, the distinguished 
engineer, whose works are familiar to men of 
science both in the Old and New World, bas just 
reached his sixtieth birthday. He is a native 


of Indiana; but early removed to St. Louis and’ 


most of his evening leisure was spent in study- 
ing works on engineering. At nineteen he 
went on a Mississippi steamer, and from that 
time forward his thoughts and work have heen 
largely devoted to its improvement for navi- 
gation. The steel bridges, half a mfle long, 
over the Mississippi at St. Louis and the most 
remarkable structure in the world is the work 
of Captain Eads. It cost about nine millions 
of dollars and is used by ten or twelve of the 
great railways centering at 8t. Louis. 


«+»-George Bancroft, the historian, was 
eighty years of age on the third inst. He 
graduated at Harvard University in 1817, at the 
age of twenty, and subsequently went to 
Germany, where he made the acquaintance of 
Goethe. It is reported that a new work will 
shortly be published by Mr. Bancroft, entitled 
“ History of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States: forming a History of the 
United States from the Treaty of Peace with 
Great Britain to the Inauguration of Washing- 
ton as President.” 


----General Duplefx, an old French officer, 
died at Passy, afortnight ago. Nearly three- 
quarters of a century since, sitting on his horse, 
at the head of a battalion of the Old Guard, in 
a little hollow, where it waited orders, he saw 
the sun of Austerlitz rise ona frosty December 
day, and before it set he was decorated by 
the hand of bis greit commander, Napoleon. 


.. Mr. J. Clephane, aged ninety, a printer, 
now living in Washineton, ts the oldest resi- 
dent of the Capital. He was one of the com- 
positors who set up the first edition of 
“Waverley” and also read proof with Sir 
Walter Scott. He came to this country in 
1817, and was for mgny years employed on the 
National Intelligencer. 


...-Garibaldi’s health seems to be failing. 
He arrived in Genoa the other day, and is said 
to have presented a distressing appearance. 
He managed to bear up while the crowds were 
shouting for him; but, upon reaching his 
daughter's house, was compelled to retire to 
rest and remain in seclusion during the re- 
mainder of the day. 


+++» Lieutenant Rogers Birnie, Jr., and Wil- 
liam H. Bixby, of the United States Army, 
were received recently by President Grévy’s 
aid-de-camp, at Elyade, Paris, where they went 
to thank the President for the deceration of 
the Legion of Honor conferred on them, after 
assisting at the military maneuvers, a short 
time since. 


-.+.Mr. Justice Clifford, of the United States 
Supreme Court, though still confined to his 
room at Washington, continues to recover 
quite rapidly from his recent {llness, and his 
condition is no longer a subject of uneasiness. 


-»+.Mme. Thiers has paid $83,000 for a plot 
of ground adjoining the grave of her husband 
in the Pére-la-Chaise Cemetery, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to the memory 
of the first President of the Third Republic. 


..--Gladstone has apparently recovered all 
the vigor of which his severe illness robbed 
him. He takes long walks daily in the neigh- 
herhood of Hawarden Castle and is said to 
look remarkably strong and well 


.-Disraeli is said to be making friends 
with the Scottich nobility, with whom he was 
at swords’ points for many years. This action 
is thought to be a stroke of diplomacy. 


-++. The Queen of Italy has made a gift toa 
Catholic church tn Canada of a bronze statue 
of Augustus Cwerar, an antique of exquisite 
workmanship. 


... Benator Bayard, of Delaware, delivered 
the oration at the Founders’ Day Celebration 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., last 
week, 


.».»Mr. Coreoran, the Washington million- 
alre, has been so beset by begcars that he 
now takes his exercise within his own garden- 
walls. 


.-»-General Longstreet, the newly-appointed 
United States minister to Turkey, sailed for 
the latter country on the 14th inst. 


.+«-Professor Bjornsterne Bj>rnson will, % 
fe sald, make a visit to all the Norwegian 
settlements of the Northwest. 


.»».Green Smith, the son of Gerrit Smith, 
left $800,000 worth of property, almost all to 
his wife. 


.«+-Ouray left two hundred ‘housand dollars’ 
worth of property and no wil. 


.... Thomas Carlyle is reported te be danger. 
ously fl 





Dap issues : acain. ° 


....8ome German men are but children of a 
lager growth. 


.:.-Lies go by telegraph; truth comes by 
mail, three hours late. 


...-Politeness pays large dividends, and 
yet how few have any of the stock. 


...* Mine, miner, minus!’ This is the gen- 
eral upshot of speculation in mining stock. 


...-It is absurd to suppose that a man can 
speak above his breath, since his mouth is be- 
low his nose. 


.-+-[e there a word in the English language 
that contains all the vowels? There is, un- 
questionably. 


..."* Anty, vat makes the little baby cry so? 
Do it want its mudder?” ‘‘ Yes, dear, and its 
fodder, too.” 


--».When you say that a girl’s bair is black 
as coal, it is just as well to specify that you do 
not mean a red-hot coal. 


.... It was a young housekeeper who set the 
cake she had baked fora picnic out of doors 
one cold night to be frosted. 


...-This is the beginning of a new novel: 
“He was at one time a son so prodigal that 
all the calves fied at his approach.”’ 


...“* Do you get any holidays in your officer” 
asked a returned divine of a cheery-looking 
worker in secular walks. “Oh! yes; we get a 
day to get buried on.”’ 


° 
«eee-Don’t despise a woman because she 
can’t drive nails or hang pictures. If you want 
to discover your own weak points, just carry 
a 6x4 mattress down a narrow, winding stairs. 


...“‘ Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day,’’ said an advising mother to her 
little son. ‘‘ Well, then, Mamma, let us eat 
the raspberry pie that is in the cupboard,” was 
the reply. 


....An elderly resident of Newtown was ap- 
proached by an agent for a cyclopedia. “I 
guess I won't get one,’’ said the elderly resi- 
dent; and frankly added: ‘I know I never 
could learn to ride one of the pesky things.” 


...-Full many a gem of spurious ray serene 
The spotless shirts of hotel clerks do 
bear. 
Full many a simple, ignorant sardine 
Believes them purest stones of value 
rare. 


«e+e The late Dr. Bethune asked a morose 
and miserly man how he was getting along. 
The man replied: ‘‘What business is that of 
youre?’ Said the Doctor: “ Oh! sir, I am one 
of those who take an interest even in the 
meanest of God’s creatures.” 


.-»» Lawyers are very critical. Oncea young 
lawyer, upon being informed of an attachment 
between a young lady and gentleman, inquired 
whether the gentleman was “lover or the 
lovee?’ So an attorney in Dublin wrote a 
challenge to meet him “in the four acre, be 
the same more or less.” 


....A convention where there is a dead lock 
is the most tiresome place in the world, partic- 
ularly when the balloting is going on. The 
other night one man yawned fearfully. His 
neighbor sald: “It is fearful tiresome, isn’t 
ity’ “It isawfal.” “ Let’s slide out.” “I 
can’t. I am one of the nominees.” 


-..“*My dear, what makes you always 
yawn?’’ 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone. 
**Is home so dull and dreary?’’ 
** Not so, my love,”’ be said, “‘ not so; 
But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when I’malone I’m weary.” 


..+.What’s the use—what on earth, we say, 
is the use of talking about art culture in San 
Francisco, when it is an open secret that a 
certain rich mining man recently sent to Fior- 
ence for a copyof the Venus of Milo; and, 
when the statue was delivered, actually sued 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company for 
mutilating a work of art, and, what is more, 
recovered large damages. 


...»They were enjoying a bath “You 
should gee the bank now,”’ said the president 
of the First National of Thornton, Indiana. 
“You should see the bank now. Dick bas it 
fairly filled with beautiful flowers, all fine 
house-plants and all doing well.” “I 
shouldn’t think,’’ said his friend, the chroni- 
cler, ‘‘ that it would be a very good place fer 
foriculture.” ‘* Oh! yes,” replied the president; 
“they do splendidly. You see, there’s somuch 
fall'ng due there all the time that—” But his 
auditor missed the rest of it, for a Nantucket 
crab had got judgment on bis foot and he was 
trying to get ashore before it foreclosed. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





The prompt mention in our st af “ Books af the Week” 
wt]! be considered by us an equtvalent to thew pub 
Mshere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
Sor further notices. 


THE LIFE OF DR. CHARLES HODGE.* 
BY GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


Wats this volume is pervaded, as it 
ought to be, with the spirit of filial tender- 
ness, which lends to it a pathethic element 
heyond the sources of interest which belong 
to the narrative itself, yet this feeling of 
the author is kept under due restraint. It 
is never obirusively manifest, nor does it 
lead to indiscriminate or misplaced eulogy. 
The biographer is fortunate in being able 
to introduce memoranda from Dr. Hodge’s 
pen descriptive of his early life and of his 
residence abroad. These form a very in- 
teresting portion of the book. His ances- 
tors on the father’s side were from the 
North of Ireland. His mother was of Hu- 
guenot descent. Calvinism, which thus ran 
in his veins, was inculcated into his mind 
from the beginning of life. His father 
dying when he was an infant, he owed all 
the more to the intelligence and self-sacri- 
fice of the mother, toward whom, as may 
well be supposed, his warm nature never 
ceased to overflow with gratitude. To his 
brother, also, the eminent physician, Dr. H. 
L. Hodge, of Philadelphia, he was in- 
debted, all through his life, for incessant 
and often very substantial proofs of frater- 
nal loyalty and affection. Among his 
relatives there was an “‘ Uncle M’Culloch,”: 
who would never admit that the earth 
moves, for the reason that Joshua com- 
manded not the earth, but the sun to stand 
still (p. 4). The conservative influences 
under which young Hodge was trained, 
however, seldom went to this extreme. 
He was religious in his childhood, although 
he speaks slightingly of his prayers then, 
as being a sort of natural religion. His 
early associations were such as to make 
him—what he ever continued to be—a well- 
bred gentleman. With some of his com- 
panions in college and in the theological 
school at Princeton he kept upa life-long 
intimacy. One of these was Bishop 
McTivaine. Another was Bishop Johns, 
of Virginia. His relations to Bishop Johns 
from youth to old age, including their 
interviews late in life, and their final 
parting, constitute charming pages of this 
volume. The story is told by the biogcra- 
pher with so much simplicity that its full 
pathos is felt by the reader. In the Sem- 
inary, Dr. Hodge fell under the direct influ- 
ence of Dr. Archibald Alexander, by whom, 
more than by any other person, he was (to 
use an expression of his own) “‘ fashioned.” 
Alexander was a man of power, with a 
penetrating knowledge of human nature 
and of the phenomena of religious experi- 
ence; a man of considerable learning, too, 
according to the standards of that time in 
America. He had studied the Dutch Cal- 
vinistic theology and embraced it. He 
chose Turrettine for his text-book in theolo- 
gy. This enthronement of Turrettine at 
Princeton at the start was an ominous fact, 
and goes far to account for the long baftle 
between that school and New England the- 
ology in its different phases. By Alexan- 
der Dr. Hodge was made professor, his 
branch at first being mainly biblical liter- 
ature. We find him, as he nears the age of 
thirty, established at Princeton, with a 
young family about him. It is greatly to 
his credit that, notwithstanding his ardent 
domestic attachments, he resolved to exile 
himself from home, and te spend two years 
in Europe (he could not take his family 
with him), in order to learn French and 
German and to build himself up in Greek, 
in which he was consciously deficient, and 
in other departments of linguistic study. 
He did not attain to a high degree of Greek 
scholarship; he had little taste for the nice- 
ties of philological interpretation and was 
not at home in them; but his absence in 
Europe was still of great advantage to him. 
At Halle he became very intimate with 
Tholuck, who was of about the same age 
with himself and was beginning his 
struggle with Gesenius and the Ration- 
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back of it “ Hntwickelung.” He thought, 


ciety he had the highest satisfaction. He 
did, as well as received, good. But Dr. 
Hodge was not quite young enough to 
catch the benefit of that which was really 
wholesome inthe great theological move- 
ment of which Schleiermacher, with all his 
defects, was the principal instaurator. The 
condition of Germany, then just reviving 
from the frigidity of rationalism, was not 
such as to stimulate him to reconsider his 
theological positions. Besides, the home in- 
fluence was all against it. Dr. Alexander, 

to whom he looked up with a, fond rever- 

ence, wrote to him: ‘‘I pray God to keep 
you from the poison of Neology/ I wish 
you to come home enriched with biblical 

learning, but abhorring German philoso- 

phy and theology. I have been paying 
some attention to Kant’s philosophy; but 
it confounds and astonishes me” (p. 161). 

Tholuck, it may also be said, though a 
man of brilliant mind and of immense 

reading, was always a discursive, inexact 
thinker; and the other great men of high 

philosophical ability, such as Julius Miller, 

were in their youth. The result was that 

Dr. Hodge, though keeping himself 
acquainted with German thought in the 

field of theology, never pursued these studies 

in a sympathetic spirit, but tested everything 

by its conformity or disconformity with the 

Calvinistic Confessions of the seventeenth 

century. At his jubilee, he spoke of it as a 
merit that Princeton “* bas never originated 

a new idea.” Princeton has originated 

many new ideas. It can boast of a consid- 

erable number of gifted writers, besides Dr. 

Hodge himself. But Dr. Hodge meant that 

no modifications of theological opinion bad 

been suggested or favored. His effort had 

been to maintain unaltered the conceptions 
embodied in the Westminster creeds. But 
did theology stop then? Is there no prog- 

ress or hope of progress in a science which 

is but a human interpretation of God’s ways 
and Word? The most eminent Evangelical 
divines of Germany—Muller, for ‘example, 

to whom we have just referred—have been 
accustomed, in their lectures, to set forth, 

first, under each rubric, “the Church doc- 
trine”; that is, the definitions of the Old 
Protestant creeds and leading theologians. 

Then.they proceed to the criticism of the 
traditional doctrine. Under this head 
they point out the questions left un- 
answered, and suggest such modifications of 
conception and of statement as they con- 
sider to be called for by the more advanced 
exegesis of the Scriptures and by the light 
drawn from a better psychology and phi- 
losophy. In our judgment, this is the true 
method, if theology is to hold its place as a 
science. Dr. Hodge’s high reputation has 
been won in his character as an expounder 
and defender of what is popularly termed 
** Old School theology.” Of his sincerity, 
of his talents, of his vigor as a disputant, 
and of his learning, within the limits of his 
proper field, there is no doubt. No one 
who ever crossed weapons with him 
doubted that he was a formidable an- 
tagonist. The intellectual intolerance— 
if,-without offense, [ may so term it— 
which he manifested in his controversial 
articles against the representatives of oppos- 
ing schools of opinion within the Evan- 
gelical pale—unscientific and, on all ac- 
counts, undesirable, as we cannot but con- 
sider it—grew out of his settled conscien- 
tious persuasion that dogmatic theology 
had reached its Ultima Thule in the writings 
of the Calvinistic theologians of a former 
day. There was a period when the Prince- 
ton theological faculty, constituting a 
unit and fulminating through their Review, 
spoke to large numbers with an authority 
like that of the Sorbonne. In a letter sug- 


gesting that his Essay on the Atonement in 
review of Beman should be published in 





| Scotland anonymously, Dr. Hodge bumor- 
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ously "says:“* You know 4 man can talk very 
‘big’ when he is speaking behind a curtain 
and in the name of a whole class of men— 
the Old School party, for instance—when 
he would feel rather foolish if the curtain 
were suddenly drawn up, and only one lit- 
tle fellow seen standing thére”™(p. 964)! It 
is not strange if this position as the recog- 
nized .organ of a party infused.a strong 
dogmatic flavor into his controversial 
papers. Tothose who knew him only by 


-these polemical articles (in one of which 


he speaks even of his beloved and venerated 
Neander as ‘“‘making havoc” of the doc- 
trines of the Bible) it may have been some- 
thing of a surprise to find, on a personal 
acquaintance, that kindness beamed from 
his face and that a refined, heartfelt cor- 
diality characterized his manners and 
speech. He had an attractive beauty of 
person and countenance. He was 4 rare 
combination of intellectual power with 
fervency of spirit. At his semi-centennial 
jubilee, when ex-President Woolsey was 
referring to the cheering words which 
he had once heard from him in a time of 
mental despondency, Dr. Hodge, moved by 
the tender recollection thus awakened, 
suddenly rose from his seat and kissed him. 
No doubt he was a man to be loved. Nor 
was Dr. Hodge, it may surprise some of 
our readers to hear, an advocate of the ex- 
treme type of Calvinism. He combats 
Gomarus and the supra-lapsarians. His 
theology is of the more moderate type of 
the Westminster Confession—a type which, 
it may be here observed, the Synod of Dort 
also teaches. He did not hesitate to resist 
extravagant opinions, to which his Old- 
School brethren hastily gave their sanction. 
When the General Assembly discredited 
the baptism of the Roman Catholic Church, 
he publicly disproved their position, and 
maintained that, notwithstanding the usupa- 
tions of the papal hierarchy, the Church of 
Rome is a branch of the Church of Christ. 
He withstood the opinion of extreme ad- 
vocates of the jure divino theory of Pres- 
byterianism, and took up a position which, 
if it be somewhat less liberal than the truth 
requires, exposed him to the censure of a 
more rigid party. Against practical meas- 
ures which appeared to him inconsistent 
with the rights of Christian people he de- 
clared himself without reserve. For in- 
stance, the foolish proposal of Dr. R. J. 
Breckenridge that a Presbyterian Church 
Commentary should be prepared on all the 
Scriptures—a commentary to bear the im- 
primatur of orthodoxy—received from Dr. 
Hodge such an exposure of its inconsistency 
with the right of private judgment and 
with common sense that it was quickly 
abandoned. In truth, it is hardly possible 
that Dr. Hodge should not have often ex- 
perienced annoyance from the dense array 
of pretentious and combative ignorance in 
the less educated territories of his Church. 
It does not appear, however, that he 
cloaked his opinions on any important 
question. He never chose a safe neutrality 
when he thought that any good was to be 
done by taking up arms. In common with 
the other Princeton gentlemen, he did not 
approve of all the Old School measures 
which attended the disruption of the 
Church; although his sympathies, theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical, were mainly in that 
direction. His fear that too much toler- 
ance was shown in the New School Church 
to what he deemed latitudinarian opinions 
in theology prevented him from favoring 
reunion. On the subject of slavery he took 
a middle ground between the Abolitionists, 
who pronounced slaveholding per se a sin, 
and the Southern theorists, who affirmed 
slavery to be a blessing to be perpetuated. 
Holding that slavery exists only by the lez 
loci,he joined the Republican party and voted 


- for Fremont. When the civil war broke 


out, he supported with all earnestness the 
Union cause. The articles in the Princeton 
Review which he wrote during this period 
did excellent service. He found it impossi- 
ble to hold together the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians in one body, although he 
incurred much reprcach on the Northern 
side for his ineffectual exertions to prevent 
the adoption by the ecclesiastical body to 
which he belonged of any political test 
which would have the effect to put the 
Southern section of the Church under a ban. 

Little space is left in which to speak of 
the manner in which the biographer has 
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fulfilled his task. Fortunately, there is no’ 


call for saying anything but words of com- 
mendation. Here and there occur state- 
mente which a reader might wish to quali- 
fy, Sweh statements are infrequent. De- 
lightful glimpses are afforded us of the 
home life of Dr. Hodge; but there is noth- 
ing under this head that surpasses the 
limits of good taste. The arrangement is 
natural and judicious. The work is a 
worthy monument, erected by filial piety, 
to the memory cf one of the foremost men 
in the American Church. 
New Haves, Conn. 
—_—_———E——E———— 


Ws cannot think that Judge Tourgée’s last 
book, Bricks without Straw (Forde, Howard 
& Hulburt, New York), would have achieved for 
an unknown author the success which followed 
the publication of ‘A Fool’s Errand.”’ The title 
is less striking, the style is not so rich nor so 
easy, and the book is not so superior to all 
others in the appreciative description of the 
political phase of Southern life, nor in the 
analysis of the influences which have guided 
Southern opinion. Yet we welcome the new 
book. It is more than a sequel or a supple- 
ment. It will carry on the good work of the 
other and clear up to the public some of the 
suthor’s conclusions. The story is extremely 
simple ; indeed, it is everywhere evident that 
the book was not written for the sake of the 
story, but to address the country. Hesden Le 
Moyne, Mollie Ainslie, and the black man, 
Nimbus, are well drawn and worth knowing; 
but we are nowhere able to forget that they 
are fictions, and the only realities are the polit- 
ical condition of the South, and the American 
people who are to have their minds enlightened 
on that subject. ‘A Fool’s Errand” ended 
with the vague charge hung out against 
the Federal Government which is implied in 
the title of the new book. No doubt there 
was ground enough for the strictures of 
Judge Tourgeé. It was well to press them, and 
in that way to keep the nation familiar with the 
terms of the greatest of all our social and 
political problems. But, even if these strictures 
were admitted, it does ‘not follow that any- 
thing better could have been done. “ A Fool’s 
Errand” proposed the impossible scheme of 
prolonged territorial government in the South. 
We hear nothing of this in Bricks without 
Straw, Possibly, the author has somewhat 
modified his earlier opinion. Possibly, he no 
longer regrets that the opportunity was lost to 
try the territorial scheme. Still, something of 
the old eccusation lingers in the new book. 
The Government did not do what it could for 
the Negroes. It threw on them the responsibil- 
ity of citizens, and would not provide them 
with the protection they required to be 
citizens. As to all this, there were, at 
least, two very opposite views maintained, 
both equally patriotic and equally friend- 
ly to the Negro. The one looked to his 
civil regeneration by a kind of federal abso- 
lutism, administered righteously and justly, un- 
til a state of securtty—whieh, by the way, never 
does come to pass under absolute rule, however 
righteoue—should be established amd the old 
local governments could be restored. The 
other trusted time and education—the educa- 
tion of schools, of political responsibility, and 
of economic experience—gradually to rebuild 
the new South by the hands of its own free 
citizens. Bricks without Straw implies, as plain- 
ly as a title can, that the author held the first 
of these views ; but, if he did, be seems to us 
to write himself out of it before the end, for 
he shows that the Federal policy did provide 
straw, and that lingered on in the South, 
protecting the Negro, until that protection be- 
came his first danger. We defended it in re- 
maining as long as it did. We believed 
that as much straw as that was consistent 
with our theory of republican freedom. 
We defended it in withdrawing the army when 
it did, for we considered that the time was 
come for Southern society to be left to act on 
ts own responsibility. To say that violence 
broke out immediately, and violence which 
would have been repressed under a strong ad. 
ministration of Federal law, is nothing to the 
purpose. Of course, it did, and who coula 
expect another result? Such revolutions as 
that in the South do not occur without vio- 
lence. On the whole, there has been less in 
the South than was to be anticipated; less 
than our best friends in other countries 
expected. Amid all that is wrong and all that 
is discouraging in the present condition of the 
South, the best vindication of the Federal 








Sonth from the reproach involved in the title, 
Bricks without Straw; but we agree with the 
author that time and education will rebuild 
society there by the hands of free citizens, and, 
meantime, till that result is more securely 
reached, we agree with him that the nation 
cannot entrust to Southern hands any large 
part of the National Government. 


.... About forty-five years ago, more or less 
(we do not know the exact date), the London 
Tract Society published an excellent little 
book, under the title of ‘‘ Dafly Food for Chris- 
tians, being a promise and another scriptural 
portion for every day in the year, together 
with the verse of ahymn.” This book proved 
to be so useful to large numbers of Christians 
on the other side of the Atlantic that, about 
forty years ago, more or less, it was repub- 
lished here by the American Tract Society, 
without copyright. Here also the book has 
been very useful, and the sale of it, under the 
common title of “ Daily Food,” is large. The 
Rev. E. Davies now publishes a little book 
with this same title of Daily Food writ large, 
followed by For Christian Workers, writ small. 
In size and shape, in general appearance, inside 
and out, and in the arrangement of matter, it 
so closely reproduces the old book that they 
would hardly be distinguished. The avthor 
says, in a preface of four lines and a half, “that 
he has improved the original Daily Food by 
inserting numerous passages,” etc. He has 
done no such thing. It is an open question 
whether he has improved it in any sense, or 
even proposed to improve it. Certainly he hes 
not done so in the way claimed in the blunt 
preface—by inserting paseages here and there; 
for, in his sweeping revision, almost nothing 
remains of the old passages to insert anything 
into. The Scripture texts and verses of hymns 
are all, with trifling exceptions, changed, 
and new ones inserted. What is more im- 
portant, the selections are not made on 
the broad, wholesome, and catholic spirit 
which lay at the bottom of the original book, 
nor with the simple aim of feeding the people 
with Holy Scripture, but with the view of pro- 
moting a very questionable kind of Christian 
life, whose exponent is the “Holiness Book 
Concern.”’ The author betrays himself in his 
four and a half lines of preface. 

“Through the holes in the mask comes the flash of 

the eyes.” 

The selections are made for @ purpose and 
composed of ‘‘ verses peculiarly adapted to the 
highest experiences of Christian life,”” these 
“highest experiences” being the innocent 
pack-horse made to carry off the peculiar no- 
tions about sanctification, assurance, and free 
salvation which the “ Holiness Book Concern ”’ 
was founded to promulgate. When we 
observe, in addition, that Mr. Davis has taken 
out a copyright for bis work, tt looks very 
much as if he or the ‘‘ Holiness Book Concern,”’ 
or both ef them, designed to make money by 
their speculation. It is to be hoped that it did 
not occur to either of them that, if their copy- 
right should beeome lucrative, it would be 
largely because the purchasers of their book 
supposed they were buying another. 


.... Recent literature has not been rich in 
works of devotion, nor have works of this 
class been in great favor. Even Thomas a 
Kempis has received more praise from those 
who believed him worthy of it than from those 
who fed on “ The Imitation of Christ.” Perhaps 
this is partly because recent writers on these 
subjects have not had a high enough conception 
of what they hadtodo. He who comes to a 
Christian soul in its hour of religious medita- 
tion and devotion bas on him the hardest task— 
so hard that it is only given to a few to succeed 
in it. Bogatsky’s “‘ Golden Treasury” has been, 
on the whole, the most popular and useful 
book of this kind ; but it presumes a degree of 
Christian maturity which is depressing to ordi- 
nary readers and exposes it to the charge of 
dullness. We hope better things of The Datly 
Round. This book came quietly into existence 
some time last spring, in England. It is under- 
stood to be the work of a clergyman in the 
Established Church, who, from modesty, or 
more probably from humility, has been unwill- 
ing to let his name be known. It was received 
with unusual favor and is now reprinted here 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), with an introduction by 
Bishop Coxe, who has also contributed some 
brief portion of tue devotional work. The 
book follows the course of the Anglicua Prayer 
Book through the Church year. It avoids 
rhetoric, emptiness, and dullness—the three 
rocks on which such manuals commonly split. 
It rests on the principle that religion is not a 


golden treasury for occasional use;-but a daily . 


round. Hence, it has aimed to spread on every 
page the good, sweet bread of divine truth, to 
strengthen and cheer those who (obeying the 
precept drawn from 4 Kempis and placed op- 
posite the first page) “read with bumility, 
simplicity, and faithfulness.” 


.-»-AB unnamed professor of theology in 
Woodstock College, 8. J., Maryland, has inter, 
vened in the eoutroversy between Dr. Stearns 





(Epis.) and Archbishop Gibbous (R. C.) with 
a book called The True Faith of Our Forefathers. 
He slips along over his subject with easy flu- 
ency, and only halts now and then to correct 
Dr. Stearns, according to the Evangelical pre- 
eept: “If thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him.” He attacks his subject with as 
much courage as fluency. He does not wink 
at the bard pointe in the case, nor get over 
them on the Scotch plan of *‘ looking the dif- 
ficulty full in the face and—passing on.’’ He 
finds no difficulties. Al) is plain and simple. 
His faith will net only remove mountains, but 
throw doubt on their existence. The primacy 
of Peter, the supremacy and infallibility of the 
popes and their temporal power, the attitude 
of Rome to the Bible and to civil and religious 
liberty, and some twenty-seven capital heads 
of the Romish faith are vindicated in this book 
with the easy logic which the bead of one of 
the colleges at Rome once used with us. to 
show that certain structures in the Catacombs 
were Catholic altars. ‘Catholic altars .bej 
cause we find beneath them the bones of a 
martyr, and it is the custom of the Church to 
place tke bones of a martyr beneath her altars.” 
But how do you show these to be the bones of 
amartyr? “ Because this is an altar, and no 
other bones are admitted beneath our altars.’’ 


....Lientenant Greene, late military ccm- 
missioner of the United States to observe the 
movements of Russia in the recent war on 
Turkey, was certainly in a position to see much; 
but we cannot think that he has put the best 
part of his observations into his Sketches of 
Army Lifein Russia, The army correspondents, 
at the time, gave us as much; perhaps more. 
When Lieutenant Greene writes of what he 
observed in person and of military matters, 
there is force and interest in what he says. 
But of all observers a military officer employed 
about the headquarters is in the poorest posi- 
tion to arrive at sound conclusions on the 
broader questions of national life and 
public policy. How well qualified this 
author is for such a task is shown by his 
readiness to accept the remark of s« 
Russian comrade (p. 30): ‘ Ah! my friend, you 
fortunate people ” (the Americans, of course) 
“bave not the Middle Ages at your back.” 
Nor have the Russians; certainly not im any 
sense which would prevent us from claiming 
the Aztecs and Indian empires in our historic 
line. The Middle Ages for Russia means the 
Tartars. On page 7 we read: “I found 
that my baggage had been directed to a desert- 
ed Turkish house . - and installed there.” 
Do they install tranks in the army, or was 
Lieutenant Greene himself inside of his boxes? 
On page 8 he writes: “Every one stopped, 
faced in the direction of the Emperor's tents, 
cracked his heels together, ond carried his 
hands to his cap, to salute.” Do they salute 
in Russia with two hands at once? 


..-.Except to the man of genius, contem- 
porary life seems ordinary and commonplace. 
It requires a long period to elapse before a 
people wake to discover the heroic elements of 
their history or the romantic features of their 
present. Even our authors have not yet 
fully found out what there is at home to write 
about. But we are learning it. We have dis- 
covered quite clearly the romantic character 
of life in our Far West, though it has taken 
long to do it. It seems an age since Jobn 
Phoenix sent out his little contribution, great 
in wit. How many years have passed since we 
first heard of Brete Harte? But, at last, the dis- 
covery has been made, and quite a library is 
forming of books whose literary site is weat of 
the Rocky Mountains. The last we have seen 
is New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail, by A. 
A. Hayes, Jr. (Harper & Brothers). It is 
handsome volume, with a good map and num- 
erous spirited illustrations, which we under- 
stand were drawn by the author. At all events, 
they show a quick eye for the picturesque, the 
adventurous, and the humorous, and so far, at 
least, indicate that they are by the same hand 
which wrote the book, which we suppose is 
substantially « reworking. of contributions 
made formerly to the Harper's Monthly. 


.... We have no doubt that, on the one hand, 
Baptist Doctrines, edited by the Rev. C. A. 
Jenkins, of North Carolina, and, on the other, 
The Scriptural Argument on the Mode of Baptism 
in a Nutshell, in which Dr. Crisman defends ti ¢ 
Cumberland Presbyterian view of the matter, 
are both excellent books. But we respectfully 
submit that all that needs to be known on the 
matters discussed im them, and substantially 
all that ever wil] be known, is already printed 
and Jaid before the world. The jury have the 
case in their hands, with abundant material on 
both sides to decide as the evidence seems to 
them to preponderate. And now, ¢andid 
brethren, have we not something more im- 
portant to talk about ? 


-+.-Good as Life of David, by the Rev. 
Alexander D.D., Manchester, En- 
gland, is, we must to some disappoint- 
ment in reading it. The! , Barrative style 
of the frst twelve chapters not bring out 
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“the author's power. In chapter xii—* The 


Tears of the Penitent ”"—he stands once more 
on his own ground, and writes with that singu- 
lar penetration into the depths of spiritual 
truth and that fruitfal acquaintance with the 
steps of spiritual experience which character- 
izes his sermons. This book is reprinted from 
the Sunday at Home, tn “ The Household Libra- 
ty of Exposition,’ a series which has been re- 
a commenced by the Messrs. Macmillan 


.++» What to do First in Accidents or Poisoning 
is the néat title of a compact little book by 
Dr. Chaties W. Dulles, of Philadelphia (Pres- 
ley Blackiston), which is designed to enable a 
laymen to make use, in case of sudden acci- 
Gent, of the precious moments before the 
doctor arrives. It shows what is to be done 
first in a wide range of possible accidents, such 
as drowning, choking, fainting, convulsions, 
and of poisoning by any of the toxical agents 
which are likely to be taken by mistake. The 
methods prescribed require neither an unusual 
experience nor anything more in the way of 
remedies than is commonly at hand in every 
house. 

+». Byron, by John Nichol, is recently pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper, as the eighteenth 
volume io their reprint of “English Men of 
Letters,” edited by John Morley. This life is 
full enough to satisfy intelligent readers, and 
yet brief enough to suit those who have small 
leisure to read in. It collects facts and opin- 
fons of every kind about the poet, and leaves 
the reader, at last, perhaps, as well able to de- 
cide as though the author had framed a theory 
for him in advance and written the book to 
support it. The strongest part of the work is 
its biographical facts. It is meager in literary 
history and criticism. 


..The delighted andience of the Alumni 
and friends of Hamilton College, who Hstened 
last June to the annual address by the Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, of this city, will be glad 
to see it published under the title Hlements of 
Permanency in eur National Institutions (Trow's 
Printing Co.). Amfd all’ the disheartening 
views of public affairs and the too general dis- 
position to find decay everywhere, this address 
from a jurist of such standing will awaken in 
all who read it a grateful response. 


.-Good Company, published by James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston, is a collection of 
sketches, essays, poems, and miscellaneous 
articles, by the best authors, accompanied by 
steel] portraits of many of them. The work {s 
made attractive by the variety both of its con- 
tributors and contents, the selection being 
made with excellent taste. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and in its 329 pages 
contains twenty-six articles, by as many differ- 
ent authors. 

..Vol. XI of The Encyclopedia Britanniea 
has just come to hand. The American reprint 
is from the ninth English edition and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. M. Stoddart & Co., Phila- 
dclphia. This number begins with “Gonda” 
end ends with “ Hippopotamus.” There is a 
table at the end of the principal articles, with 
the names of the authors. The General Index 
to the Encyclopedia is in preparation. 


..++Heonomic Monograph No, V1, a treatise on 
Free Sbips, by John.Codman, is a vigorous 
statement of the process by which American 


ships have so nearly disappeared from foreign 
waters, and of the measures which from a Free 
Trade point of view should be adopted to re- 
store them. 


.. The Life of Thomas Guthrie, D, D., by 
Jean L. Watson (Robert Carter & Brothers), is 


a small book of one hundred and six pages, 
with the superfiuities of the large biographies 
weeded out, and just the book for a Sunday- 
school library. 
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IIland IV. 4to, paper, pp. 182. The same. 0 20 

Religiee and Chemistry. A Restatement of an 

d Argument. By John Parsons Cooke, 


ard University. A newly revised edi- 
tion. 12mo, 0. bp. ix, 831. New York: Charles 


INNER cc cccccecccocesssoccscesccscccese 1580 
The Fairport ne. By Noah Brooks, Author of 

“The Boy Emigrant,” etc. 12mo, Pp. ix, 188. 

GEIB GRIDs oc ccccccccsccescstevecdouccccosesesesces 125 


MUSIC. 

Fount of Blessing. A Choice Collection of 
Bacred Melodies Suitable for Sunday-schools, 
Bible-classes, Prayer and Praise Meetings, 
Seago! Te jeengoranes Dien. Chieag Go Pane 
rele apl es Uuicage an in- 
cinnatt : Sentral 1 Book 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE STANDARD. 


THE “AVON” EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE | r 


chery; Soy Accuracy of the Text. 
pe. The Plots of the Plays. Selogance. of of 
jossarial Index of Terms. A Gra 
. Alphabetical sntes of the Char. 
pages aa 


0. 
e, $3.50. Sent by mail, paatgaal. 











on rece pt of price. 
E. CLAXTON & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


35th THOUSAND! 


BRICKS without STRAW. 












THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the author of 


“A FOOL’S ERRAND, 


Judge Tonge new book t & hentoome es 522 
pp., with fromtiepiece. Cloth, $1.50. 

“* A Fool's Errand ’ so fully aroused a rmultitude of 
readers that they were eager forasecond. It is safe 
tosay that no one will disappointed | Yr — 
without Straw. In his terse | 
style, in his admirable delineation of ie ie a 
forcible {lustration of great truths, Judge Tourgee has 
ww, J j xX the trons rank of American writ- 


“Well wort reading, aa something fresh and uncon- 

ventional In the way of a novel. Racy, natur 

al, and idiomatic as is the eagued ‘used by is dark- 

ies and Southerners, the pleasure he finds in using it 

does not draw him away from the purposes he has 

in view. Rather, it helps to develop and enforce these 
poses, te _ to render them life-like and realistic.” 
ica Morn 


“All = pe more is vividly portrayed tn Judge 
. He contributes not a little to- 
the. solution ‘of the great problem with which he 
Goals aS he attractive guise of romantic fiction.” 


st The success of a ‘ Fool's Errand * was phenomenal, 
and we are very much mistakeu if‘ Bricks 
without Straw "does not attain eyual popularity.”"— 
ert rome Wine, OR MAILED, POSTPAID, BY 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
_27 Park Place, New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., I Educational Pu Publishers, N. ¥. 


Standard Series. 


No. 40.John Ploughman’s Pictures. 
Price 15 Cents. 











“I. K. Fork & Co. have full authority to publish my 
new book, ‘J. P.’s Pictures,’ in the U. m, 
No. 45.—America Revisited. By Sala.............. -20e. 
No. 4.—The Light of Asia. mal REBT ecccocedsace 15¢. 


Circulars free. For saleby Booksellers, 
octhe Publishers. I. K. FUNK A CO., 10 Dey Be. N.Y. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 





NEW BOOKS, 


The Bible Gallery. 


Containing a selection of 100 of the finest drawings of 
Gustave Dore, with Descriptive Letter-press by T. 
R. Cuampens, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, 96; 
full Turkey morocco, $10. 

A beautiful book, containing many of the best of 
Doré’s illustrations, printed on super calendered 
paper in superior style. The best book in market for 
the price. 


A Series of Character Sketches 
from Charles Dickens. 


Consisting of six fac-simile reproductions of Draw- 
ings by Frep. BaRwarD, executed in chromo-lithog- 
raphy. In portfolio, size 11x14, per set, @3. Large 
edition of above, nnn folio size, seo set, 96. 

« Li ag oe om of « and re one of Cruik- 


shank, the fl avoid the the “little eocen- 
tricitioe of hough er, bag ily ave Gazette. 


“The most brilliant and striking illustrations ever 
made of the characters of Dickens are the large draw- 
ings of Fred. Barnard.”—Boston Advertiser. 


Through the Light Continent; 


OR, THE UNITED STATES IN 1877-8. By Wittiam 
Saunpers. Second edition. Cloth extra, $2.50. 
“Mr. Saunders’s book is yy and has a per- 
manent value. In fine, there ew chapters in the 
book from which an American may not — both 
instruction and food for reflection.” — 


Christ Our Redeemer. 


Being Thoughts and Meditati upon our Lord's Life. 
Selected and analytically arranged by Hzexry SouTs- 
GaTE. 312 pages, cloth extra, gilt edges, $1.50. 


History of the Waldenses. 


By the Rev. J. A. WYLig, LL. D., author of “ Daybreak 
in Spain.” 212 pages, illustrated, cloth extra, $1.25. 


The Christian, 


IN HIS RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH, THE WORLD, 
AND THE FAMILY. A Course of Lectures by Dan- 
mt Moors, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. F’cap, 8vo, 115 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 





If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


EASSELL, PETER, GALPIN & C0, 


506 | BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Se 
POPULAR EDITION OF PARKMAN. 


JUST READY. 
4 NEW POPULAR EDITION 


OF 
PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
Cogiroln Ploncers of France La Salle, or Discovery 


of the Gren West: Jesuits in North th America; O18 
me anada ; 
Pa aon wader Louis’ XIV. By F Francis | Ry 
ve 
Pe Nt RT ES RE 
at the low price of $1.50 per volume. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


Little, Brown & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 
DAILY CIRCULATION OVER 11,000. 


am aes lene in Daily or Sunday, one time, 96 
om. One inch, 18 times, @5. Cash should accom- 








OXFORD MAPS, 


lly edited Drs. OSBORN and COLEMAN. 
A aa! small eines “clear, accurate, ar- 








Western Asia, _lands of Sate <oupers map.” 
All from new Sieterial Full circulars sen 
Address Publishers of USBORN & pg — a g MAPS, 
Box 74. Oxford, Ohio. 
FOR ? aetr Ani Book 
Canes oon ped 
"4 SS eta DAVID C. COOK, Publis 7 
137 Madison St. + Chi Chicago. 
1881. FREE. 1881, 


The ILLUSTRATED “GOLDEN PRIZE” for- 
1881 is now ready. This elegant book contains: 
about 200 fine engravings. A specimen co py: 
will be sent free to any one in the United States. 
or receipt of a three-cent. stamp, to prepay 
postage on the book. Agents wanted. 

Address F. GLEASON & CO., 





46 Summer Street, Boston, Mase. 





THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM. 


REV. J. 0. VINCENT, D.D., Editor, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1881. 


I. The change made in the plan of the BEREAN QUESTION BOOK for 1880. in order to 
meet the wants of each department in the Sunday-school, having met with general favor, it will 
continue to be published in three separate grades and at the same reduced price. Thus there 


will be 


THE SENIOR LESSON BOOK, for adult scholars. Price, 15 cents. 
THE BEREAN QUESTION BOOK, for scholars from ten to sixteen years old. Price, 


15 cents. 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S BOOK, for younger scholars; full of pictures, with 
lesson stories and questions for younger scholars. Price, 15 cents. 
ll. THE LESSON COMMENTARY will contain a complete explanation of the lessons 


and the best notes of the best commentators. 
Price, $1.25. 


It will be a large octavo, containing over 340 pages. 


ll. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL will continue to be, as in the past, the very 
best help for teachers and older scholars in the study of the lessons. The questions from all of the 
Question Books—Senior, Berean, and Beginner’s—will be published regularly in the Journna.. 
Price, single copy, 65 cents per annum. In clubs of siz copies and upward to one address, 55 cents each. 

IV. THE BEREAN QUARTERLY will be enlarged and made more valuatle than ever 


before. Price, 2 cents per annum. 


V¥. THE BEREAN LEAF, with its circulation of nearly a million and a quarter 
copies monthly, will continue to be the cheapest and best of its kind in the market. The Leat 


will be issued quarterly, at 6 cents a year. 
VI. THE BEREAN ENVELOPE. 


A new and ingenious feature for preserving the 


Berean Leaf or Journal, It will be covered with suggestive hints. Price, $1.50 per hundred, or 


three cents cach. 


VII. THE STUDY. A quarterly help for Sanday-school Superintendents and Primary 
Class Teachers, with announcements of books, maps, pictures, and other Sunday-school requi- 


sites. Price, 50 cents per annum. 


VIII. THE PICTURE-LESSON PAPER for infant classes. Miss Latasury and 
Miss VAN MARTER will still contribute to its pages. Price, 25 cents per annum. 

IX. THE LEAF CLUSTER, for the use of Primary Classes, edited by Dr. J. M. Free- 
MAN. FRANK Bearp, Esq., will design the pictorial illustrations for the “‘ Leaf Cluster”—a 
series of pictures for infant classes and for the main school. Price, $4 per annum. 

X. THE BEREAN SUPPLEMENT. A book of Lesson Hymns and new Sunday- 
school Songs, with ‘* Supplemental Lessons’’ for 1881, ete., ete. Price, $1.50 per hundred 


copies. 
XI. THE HYMN SERVICE, No. 2. 


A book of Hymns and Songs, old and new. The 


best lesson hymn publication in the market. Price, paper covers, single, 15 cts.; per hundred, $10. 
XII. COMMENTARY ON LUKE AND JOHN. By D. D. Wuepon, LL.D. 12mo. 


Price, $1.75. 


XIII. PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Amos 
Brywey and Daniew Ster1tze, D.D. 12mo. Price, $3. 
XIV. MAP OF EGYPT, SINAI, AND PALESTINE. Size, 71x51 inches. Cloth. 


Price, $3. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE and SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASSMATE, 
the popular and attractive papers for the children, filled with reading- matter, sprightly and inter- 
esting, will be enlarged and made more attractive than ever. They are published semi-monthly, 
together making a weekly paper. Price of each of these periodicals, single copy, 35 cents per an- 
num. Jn clubs of siz copies and upward, 2% cents each. Specimen copies of either or all the 
above-named periodicals will be cheerfully furnished. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 





sesae 











“ The most widely read periodical in America.” 
—Loumvuis Couninn-JounraL. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 
the most Beautiful Number ever Issued, 
READY TO-DAY, 
ConTAINS: 


A New Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON ; 

An important paper on “‘SorsntrF1o CoMMON 
Sono00Lt Epvoation,” by 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jr.; 

WILLIAM H. GIBSON’S beautifully illus- 
trated article, entitled ‘‘An AUTUMN Pas- 
TORAL’’; 

Acharming descriptive ‘ine. “In WESTERN 
Massacuusetts,” by JOHN W. CHAD- 
WICK, with illustrations by P. MURPHY, 
including also an ideal portrait of Jonathan 
Edwards’s Betrothed, engraved by COLE 
from an exquisite drawing by MARY HAL- 

- LOCK FOOTE; 

Also five other finely Illustrated Articles, a 
Short Story by HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, fllustrated by PYLE, and an 
illustrated Poem ; 

The Fifth Part of ‘‘ Wasainetor Squars,”’ by 
HENRY JAMES, Jr.; 

A Humorous Southern Story, by 

WILL WALLACE HARNEY; 

A Poem on the BaTTLs or Krve’s Mountarn, 
by PAUL H. HAYNE; 

And the usual variety of timely Articles, 
Poems, etc. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


RARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year .........0000++ $4 08 

HARPER'S WEFKLY, |  ncccsvcescoccces 400 

HARPER'S BAZAR, O |  ccccoccccceccoes 400 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 160 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
___Fraeklin Sauare, New York New York City. 


Heury’s Commentary for $15, 


In 5 vols., quarto, bound in cloth. 
Another edition in 9 vols., 8vo, $20. 


A Commentary on the whole Bible for 


$7.50. 
POOL’S ANNOTATIONS 


Upon the Holy Bible. 8 vols., 8vo...97.50 


Murdock’s Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History. 3 vols. in one...... 8 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Book for the Times. 


All who have read Dr. xs’s “ Falrn 01 
Foreratarnrs,” in reply to ee Gibbous, « should 











TRUE FAITH OF OUR FOREFATHERS, 
By a Professor of Theology in Woodstock College, 8. 


J., Maryland. 
It will form a valuable addition to ev ene 
and the ae and moderate tone of the book. 
insure its ——e a os among all classes of read 


Price, in , one vol., 18mo, ie 
In extra cloth b binding. beveled, $1. ‘Tee. 


aes aie pee Booksellers or em, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


PUBLISHER'S AGENTS, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York. 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS.--- 
Appleton itu or fa, alk 26 ela, 100 'Yokns 


a Cyclope dia, 4 ; Half-Mor., 
risen ica, ninth "Ciitlon — . Cloth, . 

pr vol tunap gS nia a8" Cheba ts 

es peainurak, Edition, 10 vois., . 

sond han hand sete ‘of ihese ; works furnished at conses 





pooNEW reese  FONBON Bg 











J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; 


IN THE Backwoops OF MEXICO AND 

L AMERICc. By Fevix L. OswaLp. With 

numerous Illustrations, from Designs by H. F. 

‘amNY amd HeRMaxn Faser. Crown Svo, extra 
eloth, gilt top, $3. 


“The author, Dr. Felix L.-Oswald, spent owvenss 
months in travel in this section of the coun 

gathered a emouns As Interesting. a ial, 
which he “works u = 


—Boston 
rot ‘all books of travel er blined od otal 
be much more interesting : oagpang sid 
Friends’ Journal. 


ADAM AND EVE. 


A Novel. iP - me gues ot of ane ay Fox,” “Hero 
Carthew. 8vo, Paper cover, 
60 cents. 


“As of very high merit.”—Phila. Eve. News. 
“ad Bh pt mn "Indianapolis 
ALTON-THORPE. 
A Novel. By Luor N. Janney. 18mo, extra cloth 
$1.50. 
e Bi my focusteneted and best written American 








novel Be has appeared this season. The story itself 

wed x by inge Let sly arn cnged dran os ‘ made = 
tecosting b: miously ramatic incidents, 
that lead to > a good "—Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin. 


OAN SHE ATONE? 
A Novel. By Mrs. Assy WHITNEY Brown. 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth, $1.25. 


“It is written in a 
and points its poral with 
ton Saturday a 
“Isa bright, and 1 iG tatqrectn’ story of more than or- 


dinary merit.”"—. 
THEODORA; 
on, Stan BY Sram. A Novel. 12mo, extra cloth, §1.50. 


“We call this a novel of $ mery) than common ability 
and interest.’ — Litera: rid. 

“This is a story of Tactnating interest, and under 
{tse magic power the reader will instinetively wonder 
why one «0 gifted tn fiction should hide his (or her) 
namo."—Fitteburgh Telegra; 


WANDERING THOUGHTS AND WANDER- 
ING STEPS. 
A Book of Travels. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.85. 


“ This a 4 bostet travels inthe prominent cities 
Euro ctured ina very ch arming manner, 
vith not as ep Guide Book’ about it. The au- 
tty or speaks of things that pleased her and that ghe 
ho will interest others. This she has succeeded 
doing.”—New Haven Journal. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Its ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICAL WoRKINGsS. Includ- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a Descriptio on of the 


tof enthusiastic Gqresen 
h all necessary force.”"—Bos- 


Histortes, By Grorce N. LAMPHERE. 8vo, extra 


* cloth, $2.50. 


“It is one of the most valuable books of the kind 
ever yet published, being eminently practic’! tn its 
character and supplying much information whichd is 
in great demand and not to be found in any other, 
hand-book.”— Washington Ni Republican. 


HOMICIDE, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Betng a Comparative View of Crime against the Per 
son in several Parts of the United  —_—, By H. V. 
REDFIELD. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. . 


“Tts seatietiee and statements are unanswerable 
end show the need of such a en —, eve’ 
thomehttul man will be glad to get.” Book. 


FARMING — GREEN MANURES. 
By C. Haran, M. Second Edition, Revised 
"enlarged. 16mo, >. cloth, $1.00. -— 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


‘J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


713 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


HOMILETIC QUARTERLY, 


OcT -—DEC. NO. 
Articles by Dr. Murphy, Dr. F Prof. Bruce, 
Dr. Laidlaw, and others 4 setae os 
Send for Prospectus for 1881. 


$2 per Year ; 60 cts. per Number. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 Park Row, New York. — 


a THE MPSIONARY REY'EM ive 


won An Tietie Manthty. a ay publication.”"—Theol. 
“ The ablest journal of ite kind in America.”—Re- 
Hgtous Telescope. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year. 
ee a SAE . 











HARPER re BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 





HEKTO 


arawing made in twenty to 





TOGRAPH CO 


GRAPH 


Process having been One hundred 


 faptee at —aies & 
sale of any fa eens 5 aay a Pp manufacture, use, 
oP Te MPAN $9 and 








34 can Church Sere Btrect. New York. 
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THE NEW YORK 


Monthly Fashion Bazar. 


Fue Speier bahenan 
LL FASHIONS FOR Tone Gat. | oft 


DREN'S Fa HIONS “FOR A posneseeiy ¢ oxe 
cuted in colors. Itcontains a ailthe New Pall 
Ladies’ Pro ade 


con’ , also, a 
tterns for Fanc ; Work, , + New Ea w Ean 
ortraits and sketches of M 


ate me Pauling Lucca, Miss 1 te eee 


he ve) Presea piety 
d iy novel, b tits E. 
HODEL,” and contines 


per A 
to27 Vandewater Street, New York. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY! 


ee THE. NURSERY. = 


W is the time to subscribe fo: fod 
rere TED MAGAZIN for th Ay — ts 
success has been geunnees & unexampled. 
REMEMBER ot by subscribing oy for the 
year 1381 EXTRA NU BERS may be obtained. 
Send 10 Cents at once for a fants 


Number and 
EXAMINE IT! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


address The Nursery Publishing Co., 
36 Bremfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Sunday-Schoot Libraries 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
e are reprinting real, genuine $1 to $1.50 Sabbath 
oot library books at a uniform price > 
less than 5 cents Se 
One new Seas issued 


articulars Specimen copy, postpaid, 7 cents. 
adress D. DAVID C. OOK, Publisher, Madison 8t., 


Chicago. 











LAW SCHOOLS. 





LAW SCHOOL oF a TAR UN RRotTy OF 
THE CITY O FEW YORK 
The twenty-second annual session begins. Oct. ~ 
next. For circulars, examination papers, etc. 
dress D. R. JAQUES, egy ASS of Facul 5 
201 Broadway, e 








EDUCATION. 


|THE HOWARD VOICE METHOD, 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Hye LL. now three times re-written his correspond. 
win far Mr. Howard offers them to the public 
- far far greater con condeanee than we before. 
hat absolutely no dissatistied 
suntan are > returned, while nearly ‘<i mail Revie de, 
scribe their im ement in most em ic terms. 
Mr. Howard ¢c 8 to have discovered hitherto 
unknown, or at least undeclared laws of payete 
logical action. of _peapiretory and throat muscl 





ing” movements, tha 
further deveopment “of the vocal powers is 
matter of almost mathematical certain’ ker 
he from all classes of s ers and sing. 
professional and amateur, crow three bulletins 
po | a half dozen circulars 
= RR. received improvement in the following 
particu ars: 
“Ly I speak with much less fatigue than before 
practicin our lesso; 
*(I1.) y voice is sore clear and resonant. 
“(IIL) My osheenee is more distinct. 
“(IV.) = voice has increased wonderfully in range 


and 
vaAnd Tt I may add, that m Pea oe health is betes. 
being the result of the necessary to 
the practice of your tn fhe Fa young 
lady of 18 years) bas also improved wonderfully in 
singing by the practice of your lesso: 

ARL C. Pope, Att'y-at-Law, Black 1 River Falls, Wis. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at his office, 
25 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 


Bnclose 25 cts., Se A ney By stamps, for Pamphlet on 
“The Vocal P: ” (The Mouth—The Throat—The 
Respiratory Organs. Also ate. for Pamphlet on 
“Vocal Kef: ‘Vocal Development,” and “ Nat- 
ural Singing. oe ‘Speakers and Sipgers ulars, 
letins Nos ) oe 8, and Letter of Terms and Con- 
ditions, sent f. 


AMER, SCHOOL INST KIZUTE, Be Egtab. 1855. 





A reliable Education 


8. nts skilled teachers wanting positions, 
= ne Wr SCIERMENHORN, A. T hscstticy, 
30 East 14th St.. New York. 


ESTA SUNY 


HENR 1S8orvews 
EGE OF MUS 
No. 56 Court 8t., ,near City Ly . over Bunce & Benedict's 
ooms. 


ers great inducements to students desirous < 
aoe capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid for Style 


address the Director. HENRY MOLLENHAGER” 


address the Director 
SY ANIA MILITAI 
PHYS VSRETARY “se : —h om ACADE. ~ 
ASSICS. 
grees conferred. Col. 0. HYA ‘ATT, Prestlent. 











COOK'S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, for Youn Ladtes, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Gro. W. Coox, Ph. D., Pe mcipal. 


ee ot 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Cc. SCHIRMER, 


Importer and Publisher of Music, 


CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
35 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 




















BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


7 en ote map pe ,000 

preventive “—t— mption and all diseases 

and nerves with the they absolutely require. 
Scatitiomena ona’ 


siete Be anes eres vhality, mental exhaustion, or 


It gives rest rest and sleep to infants, children, and adults, by strengthening the brain 
¥. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥; 








SPENCERIAN 


weakened digestion. It ts the best 








EL 
STEEL PENS 


Make, and unrivaled 
AT eg: Somer orm po re bh venness of point, = 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, 
yall ourepeiy ay SEATES cases tes trial 
trial, on pie card @ cen oa = 


Ivison, BLAKEMan, Taytor & Co. 
ne Grané Street, Kew York. — 


"PALACE OF SUNG! 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 
tae- ENLARGED 21 


To the already matchless contents of this popular 
work for 


em mere ae and Institutes 


idetion of hea: and part songs has been 
Oi ton fing the book t0 908 paste. 


“‘Palace of Song” 
ay ase: 


oHorc UMOROUS SONGS, 
any SRASURRE 
ones c. - rlect. Bat * Examine. z $70r LACE * OF 
SONG” befo 
Price, by mail. 75 ¢ 75 a "87. 50 per doz- 
en, by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth 8t., | 56 Union Square, 
Crncrnxati, O. sw YorK. 


New Music Books!! 


Opera by Verdi. ($2.) Ry --4 published- 
This well-known , up in L~ 
iw 























ing tliat mat ——t y tals qutebrates oom. 
poser, will reader this a valuable acquisition. 


tata A. 0. Gute 

CHRISTMAS _—— oh) Is of fatr 
‘or public ~~? has 17 numbers, in- 

slung 80 a. , and good and interest- 


ata JERUSALEM. "ai oe 








pment will Gnd ne better Anthom Book 
than our new 


RIC x ANTHEM BOOK 1.96), by Joh 
- oat ; or EME ANTHEM 5OK 
‘etiah by by "by £0. merson ; oF ANTHEM HARP (61.28), 


“tegimen sople of any book mailed for above 


"OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON &-CO., 
843 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


USE 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 
in Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 








Wide-awake Teachers assure us that Tux SovEnnian 
is the best of Mr. Fats popstar Waste books 


Price $7.50 ESE cad» i cons be melt. 


BLCLOW & MAIN, 
73 Rendelrtore” | 7° hit Youn.” 


HOLDEN’S 
SACRED MUSIC 


is a new collection, which should be I EVERY cHorR. 
No book sacred music ever published has con- 

tained so great a variety of 

BEA UTIFUL SOLOS FOR ALL VOICES. 


Suitable for Church, Concert, or Home Use. i Bolo, 
Anth Sentences, of 


nih Stantiee te Be Puna 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


WORK OF THE EPISCOPAL GEN.-. 


ERAL CONVENTION. 


Tux General Convention is proceeding 
very quietly with its work in this city. No 
burning questions have yet been introduced 
and no such scenes of excitement have been 
witnessed as took place in the Convention 
of 1874, in this city, when, in a fight against 
Ritualism, Dr. Hopkins characterized the 
canon for the repression of ritualistic prac- 
tices adopted by that General Convention 
as the last kick of the expiring mule of 
Protestantism. However that may be, 
there are no signs of a breaking out of 
party spirit in the present Convention, 
which is working as harmoniously as did 
that of 1877, in Boston. The subject of 
missions receives a great deal of attention. 

On Monday of last week a resolution was 
offered in the House of Deputies by the 
Rev. Edwin Johnson, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee, to exam- 
ine and report to the next General Conven- 
tion whether the new revision of the Bible 
shall be accepted. The resolution went on 
the calendar. The Committee on Christian 
Education reported, recommending that the 
title of the committee henceforth be “the 
Committee on Education under the auspiccs 
and control of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” The report, which was adopted, 
also recommended that all Churchmen use 
their means and energy in establishing 
parochial schools and refuse to send their 
children to schools under the control of 
other denominations; that a system of high 
education be provided for the sch@ols for 
girls of the different parishes; and that no 
Churchman send his children to any school 
which is not under diocesan control, The 
subject of a missionary bishop for every 
territory, suggested in the previous week 
by one of the missionary bishops, was, on 
motion, referred to a joint committee of 
nine for consideration. The complaint is 
that the missionary districts, now including 
two or more territories, are too large to be 
administered by one bishop, especially as 
there is a great lack of facilities of travel. 
A deputation from the House of Bishops 
appeared, and asked that something be 
done to increase the fund for disabled cler- 
gymen. 

On Tuesday, October 12th, the resolution 
offered by Mr. Johnson, in regard to the re- 
vised Bible, came up for discussion, and 
was, after some debate, laid on the table. 
A report on the condition of the Indians 
was read by Dr. Dix. It commended the 
Indian policy of the present Administra- 
tion, and ended by recommending that a 
joint committee of bishops, presbyters, and 
laymen should be appointed, to watch what 
action the Government might take to secure 
the Indian his civil rights, and at the same 
time to take such action as it should deem 
expedient for securing additional legisla- 
tion. The report was set down for discus- 
sion at a future day. The afternoon of 
Tuesday was spent by bishops and delegates 
in social intercourse in the parlors of the 
Windsor Hote]. Short addresses were made 
by bishops and delegates. 

Both houses met together again on 
Wednesday, as they had done on the pre- 
vious Friday, as a Board of Missions, Bishop 
Lee presiding. Bishops from missionary 
districts who had not reported already gave 
accounts of the state of missions in their 
jurisdictions. The Bishop of Shanghai 
asked for an endowment for St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Bishop Lee described the work of 
the Church of Jesus in Mexico, and asked 
aid for it. A resolution was passed provid- 
ing for an endowment of $25,000 for each 
missionary jurisdiction. A long discussion 
then took place on the subject of raising 
missionary moneys by subscription, instead 
of collection. 

Qn Thursday the Free Church Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia presented a petition in 
the matter of free churches, asking a recog- 
nition of the following principles: 

“(1 ) That our churches should be so 


free and open that all who wish may wor- 
ehip in them. 

‘(2.) That in them there should be no 
distinctions on the ground of ‘wealth ‘or 
soci | position. 

“*(8.) That, when they are consecrated, 
appro riated, and devoted to the honor and 
p of Almighty God, they should be 








THE 


sberbapely sed un his, and in mo 
perpaty at a ited mamber ef 
sae Date wags eir pews. 


The remarriage of aes persons was 
the fruitful subject of discussion on Friday. 
The matter came up on the report of the 
Committee on Amendments to the Canon 
which forbids. the remarriage of persons 
divorced for thé cause of adultery while 
their former partners are stil! alive, but 
does not apply to an innocent husband or 
wife in a divoree of this kind: The Com- 
mittee reported againgt any change in the 
Canon, Dr. Franklin wanted the Canon 
amended according to Deuteronomy xxiv, 
1—4, which would prohibit the remarriage 
of a divorced husband and wife. Dr. 
Hare hoped no hinderance would be put 
in the way of divorced persons coming to- 
gether again, if they desired to. Dr. Craik, 
of the Committee, said the Committee was 
of the opinion that the passages in Deuter- 
onomy were a part of the ceremonial law 
of the Jews, and do not apply to the civil- 
ization of this age. The House ultimately 
voted to accept the Committee’s report and 
the Canon remains unchanged. The House 
passed a resolution to adjourn Saturday, 
October 28d, and adopted a report against 
changing the meetings of the Convention so 
as to occur every fifth, instead of every 
third year. 

The House of Deputies was occupied 
Saturday chiefly in the discussion of the 
proposal to erect Dakota into a diocese. 
The discussion was not concluded when 
the hour for adjournment arrived. Reso- 
lutions of Dr. John Cotton Smith favoring 
enforcement of the present laws against 
polygamy and calling for the appointment 
of a committee to consider in what particu- 


‘lars the new revision of the Bible is superior 


to the one now in use were reported upon 

favorably, and the reports placed on the 

calendar for further debate. 
———————— 


Tue Anglican Church Congress has been held 
at Leicester, where a hall capable of accommo- 
dating 4,000 persons was built for it. The 
Bishop of Peterborcugh, im whose diocese the 
Congress met, presided; and the Archbishop 
of York, im whose province the Diocese of 
Peterborough belongs, preached the sermon. 
The presidemt referred gratefully to the hos. 
pitality of the Nonconformists, who came for- 
ward with offers to entertain members. The 
first papers read were on missionary subjects. 
Dr, Cutts argued that the Oriental Churches 
should be encouraged to stand firm and hold 
their churchmanship against dissent. Dr. Hale 
showed how the Russian Church was advanc- 
ing and Sir Richard Temple gave personal 
testimony as to the progress of missions 
in India. The Bishop of Gibraltar deprecated 
“proselyting raids” om the floeks of the 
Oriental Churches, and Prebendary Meyrick 
showed what unity there was between these 
Churches and the Angelican Communion. The 
condition of the poor and how it may be im- 
proved occupied one session. The religious 
condition of the nation was discussion at 
another session. Canon Barry saw among the 
upper classes signs of neglect of the old 
sobrieties of Lent, a lessened regard for the 
observance of the Sabbath, and the prevalence 
of positivist and agnostic views. There is also 
asort of Paganism in the tone of the upper 
classes and a tendency to condone vices and 
follies in high places. The Rev. W. Lefroy 
drew a bright picture of the religious condi- 
tion of the middle classes. They inclined neither 
to Rationalism, on the one hand, nor to Roman- 
ism, on the other. The work of the Church was 
dependent chiefly on them. The Bishop of Bed- 
ford noticed with regret the alienation of the 
agricultural class from the Church, which was 
partly attributable to simpler serviees and 
sermons provided in the chapels. The Rev. 
Berdmore Compton, speaking on the especial 
religious perils of the upper classes, said the 
modern name of free thought was the develop- 
ment of Puritanism pushing the liberty of 
individual thought beyond the lines of our 
grandfathers. The Rev. R. W. Cozens thought 
the greatest obstacle to the spread of religion 
among the lower classes was the pew system, 
The educational question as it rélates to 
religion was fully treated, but little that was 
original was said. On the eubject.of the 
internal unity of the Church the Bishop of Car- 


lisle protested against every attempt to starve’ 


out any one of the three great parties in the 
Church, though adherence to the fundamental 
principles and doctrines of the Church should 
be demanded alike of all. A paper by the 
Ear! of Catmarvon also took ground in favor of 
comprehensiveness. There was also a very 
general agreement among the various speak- 
ers, including Canon Farrar, on this question. 

+.» The Rock River Conference of the Meth- 












Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Centenary Church, 
Chicago, who in his farewell sermon indicated 
that he was not in entire accord with Method- 
ist doctrine in some particulars. In conse- 
quenee of this sermon, a resolution was intru” 
duced, as follows: 


“ Whereas, The Vp held and 
preached by —- ha ~ » mas, of 
Chicago, were variance van the well- 
known <The Bays of ney -! the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, and t - — een 
mitted their div BCE 5 these 

‘* Resolved, That iekteeaenehte withdraw 


from his membership in the Rock River Meth- 
odist Conference.” 


The resolution came up for discussion on the 
morning of October 16th. The Conference 
was informed that Dr. Thomas would not 
withdraw; but was determined to have the 
question of his orthodoxy tested. A dispatch 
states that there was a sharp debate, in which 
the “‘ young members generally sided with Mr. 
Thomas, while their elders insisted that his 
views were such as rendered his continuance 
as a member of the Methodist Church impossi- 
ble. A substitute for the resolution was 
moved, providing for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the charges of heter- 
odoxy against Mr. Thomas. After some dis- 
cussion, the whole question was laid on the 
table for the present.” Bishop Hurst presides 
over the Conference. Dr. Thomas’s diverg- 
enees, as stated by himself, are on the three 
points of atonement, inspiration, and ever- 
lasting punishment. He accepted the moral 
or paternal; but not the “penal or butcher 
theory” of the atonement. He believed in 
after-death punishment; but not in a hell of 
literal fire, nor in the endless suffering of any 
eoul. In regard to the Bible, he held that it 
reveals the will of God and contains all things 
pecessary for salvation; but he did not believe 
that every part of the Bible was equally in- 
spired or equally valuable. 


.. We gave, in the appropriate department, 
last week, a full summary of the general sur- 
vey of the American Board ; but we had room 
for few particulars of the annual meeting. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the total 
expenditures of the year were $627,861, and the 
total receipts, including $182,787 from the Otis 
Fund, $613,539. There were many able and 
inspiring addresses at the various meetings and 
papers by Dr. Alden, on “ How Shall the Call 
for Missionary Laborers be Met?” and, by 
Dr. Clark, on “The Changed Relations of 
Foreign Missions.” The American Missionary 
Association held its annual meeting at Nor- 
wich, Conn., and many of those who had 
enjoyed the meetings of the American 
Board, at Lowell, came also to the gath- 
ering at Norwich. The treasurer, Mr. 
Hubbard, reported that the income of the 
year was $188,955, not including the receipts of 
the colleges, which amounted to $102,621, nor 
the legacy of $150,000 from the Stone estate, 
gor donations of upward of $6,500 for the 
African missions. The report of the executive 
committee called for enlargement, and stated 
that the Church and educational work in the 
South shows a healthful growth. There is 
evidence of an increasing appreciation of the 
schools in the South, both by the whites and 
the freedmen. The number of churches has in- 
creased from 67 to 73, and there are 4,961 mem- 
bers, against 4,690 last year. The Indian work 
meets with encouragement, and the Chinese 
mission on the Pacific Coast has received con- 
siderable accessions to its schools and to its 
list of converts. There were in the general 
proceedings a ringing speech by Dr. Bradford, 
on the wrongs of the Indians; a thoughtful 
address by Professor Tucker, on the future of 
the Negro; an interesting paper by Dr. Roy, 
showing how the Congregational plan works 
among the freedmen, and an entertaining paper 
by General Armstrong, on educational work at 
Hampton. 


..Miss Annie L. Shaw, who was refused 
ordination at the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Conference last spring, has applied 
to the New York Conference, of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, and been received. The 
Conference, by a majority of four, elected her 
to orders, and she was ordained, though the 
president of the Conference, the Rey. A. B. 
Woodworth, refused to have anything to do 
with it. The Rev. Miss Shaw has a congrega_ 
tion in Massachusetts, which she has built up 
so that it is able to pay her a salary of $1,000 a 
year. - 

..-& Tempetance Congress, under the aus- 
pices of the New York State Temperance So- 


to 12th. Mass meetings are announced and 


sermons Sunday, Dec. 


. Bishop Reitnkens, at the Old Catholic 
Congress at Baden-Baden, claimed that there 
had been a slight increase the past year, 
though the number of Old Catholics in Ger- 





many is still less than 50,000. 





offist Episcopal Church,” which met at Rock- | 
ford, T1l., October 18th, took up the case of | 


servants. 


ciety, is to be heid in this city, December 5th, 


ministers are requested to preach temperance. 








The Funday-school, 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER sist 


JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT.—Gex, xxxvn, 
1-5, 23-26. 


Notes.— His father was a stranger.”’—Rather, 
a sojourner; the land where his father wan- 
dered about, having no fixed, permanent home. 
‘* Phese are the generations of Jacob.” —The 

* generations”’ is used for the family his- 
tory.———‘‘ The sons of Bilhah,” ete. Refer 
back, to see who were the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah. ‘* Their evil report,” —We can- 
not tell what; but more likely of misconduct 
with the neighbors than of carelessness as 
shepherds. Théy may have been cruel to their 
* 4 coat of many colors.”"—More 
correctly a sleeved coat.——‘‘A pit.’’—Dug 
in the ground, to keep grain or water, and 
often used to keep’ prisoners. ** Ishmael 
ites.”"—Called Midiatites in vs. 28. They were 
wanderers, inhabiting the more desert region 
east of the Jordan and south of Palestine. 
They were traveling in a caravan. 
“* Sptcery and balm and myrrh.’’—These were 
different kinds of gums or balsams greatly 
used in Egypt for incense, and especially for 
embalming the dead—probably gum tragacanth, 
fir balsam, and ladanum, a gum taken from the 
rock-rose.———“‘ Twenty pieces of silver."—A 
fair price for so younga slave. The ‘ pieces 
of silver” were shekels, weighed out.——‘“‘ Reu- 
ben.’’—The eldest son, who was especially re- 
sponsible to his father for Joseph’s safety. 
——*“ Kid."—Rather, he-goat.———*‘ An evil 
beast.""—Palestine had then lions and bears, as 
wells the hyenas that are still there 
* Rent his clothes.’.—The eign of grief. The 
clothes were not, certainly in later times, torn 
fn two; but only a little distance. ———‘ Sack- 
eloth."—A coarse, heavy cloth.“ The grave.” 
Sheol, the home of departed spirits. 

Instruction.—When a man grows up, he loves 
to go to his father’s house. There is no place 
like it. Live so that you will always be wel- 
eomed and respected among your father’s 
neighbors. 

Joseph told tales; that is true. But, while 
false tale-bearing is mean, and true tale- 
bearing, also, sometimes; yet parents and 
teachers and employers have a right to know 
what those under their charge are doing, and, 
when they ask, should be told. This must 
not be done maliciously ; but only out of loyalty 
to one’s parents. 

lf a person does wrong, and it is told on 
him, he should not blame the one that tells; 
but himself, for doing what he is afraid to 
have told. One who does wrong has no right 
to rebuke one who tells tales. If you don’t 
do wrong, there will be nothing to tell. 

Perhaps Jacob’s boys would not have grown 
up so bad boys if they had been kept at 
home more under their father’s eye, instead 
of wandering about so much over the country, 

Parents should be careful not to show par- 
tiality among their children. Yet they cannot 
help loving good children better than bad, and 
of this the bad have no right to complain. 
They have the remedy in their own hands. 
Let them cease to wander the streets at night, 
to engage in vicious amusements, to swear, to 
lie. Let them stay at home, and work, and 
éave money, and improve themselves. 

Bad folks hate good folks. Of course. They 
always do. That is what badness means—not 
liking what is good. A young person is never 
safe till he bas made up his mind to do and 
love what is good. 

Wickedness almost always runs to cruelty. 
A bad heart will be a cruel heart. It is a bad 
heart that can endure to inflict suffering even 
on an insect, much mere to tease or torment 
other people. 

Thank God that we have bad an end of 
slavery in our country, and over most of the 
world. Thank God you were not born a slave, 
as thousands of others have been. 

Reuben took a special care of his brother. 
He was the oldest son, and felt a responsibil- 
ityfor him. The older boys and girls in a 
family should feel a special obligation to help 
their parents in taking the care of the younger 
ones. Thereis hardly anything so sweet as a 
motherly girl caring for the babies, or « strong 
boy trying to help support the family. 

One sin leads to another,sure. Having sold 
their brother as a slave, of course, they must 
now lie about it. And the lie had to be kept 
up. Don’t do the wrong thing, and then you 
won't have to lie. Or, if you do wrong, then 
tell it immediately, so as not to have to lie 

about it all your life. 

yy ae causes 80 much pain te & 
father’s or mother’s heart as bad children? 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 

What more could Jacob expect of his'sous,' 

wien he had so shamefully abused the com 
fidence of his ‘father: His sons had ‘only 























served him as .~. had served hic father. 

God took care of the good Joseph, even 
when sold as a slave. We may trust his good 
providence. 
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a and College. 


Tas admission of women to the classes 
{nm arts, laws, and science in University Col- 
lege, London, inaugurated two years ago, 
seems to have met with a most gratifying suc- 
cess. Inthe recent examinations both Latin 
prizes and one of two Greek prizes were 
awarded to women, and, as a proof that the 
required standard is not low, ft is stated 
that the second competitor for the Latin prife 
bas won an Oxford scholarship. In French 
two prizes out of three were awarded to 
women, in English four out of nine and the 
only one in political economy. These facts 
cennot fail to give encouragement to those 
who favor and urge a higher system of female 
education. 


...-The Rev. Edward H. Merrel, president 
of Ripon College, Wis., is now visiting the 
Fast, making an effort to secure a further and 
sufficient endowment for the iustitution with 
which he is connected. He hopes to raise 
the sum of $35,000. Including the college 
buildings, it now bas property to the amount 
of about $150,000. The condition of Ripon 
College is said to be very satisfactory, the 
whole number of students being 285, of whom 
60 are in the regular college classes. 


..Oberlin College, at Oberlin, O., opens 
this fall with a larger number of students than 
usual. Prof. F. F. Jewett, of Tokio Univers- 
ity, Japan, a graduate of Yale, has accepted 
the position of professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy. A course of weekly lectures will 
be given tothe students in all departments, 
each member of the faculty appearing in turn 
and discussing a topic connected with his 
special branch. Valuable additions have been 
made to the college library and an extension 
to the Ladies’ Hall begun. 


...- Robert L. Stuart, Esq., of this city, has 
recently made a gift of $100,000 to the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary for the purpose of 
establishing a new professorship, to which acall 
has been extended to President Francis L. 
Patton, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and accepted by him. This {s not the first time 
that Mr. Stuart has given substantial aid to the 
institution. 


....A movement is on foot in the Territory 
of Montana to take needed action in regard to 
the school-lands, which, it is said, are being 
used by irresponsible persons and exhausted, 
without yielding any benefit to the schools. A 
Territorial Council of Education will be 
formed, having for one of its prominent ob- 
jects the establishment of a normal school. 


...President Nash, of Des Moines Tni- 
versitv, having resigned, a successor has been 
appointed in the person of Mr. David F. Call, 
principal of the Cedar Valley Seminary. Mr. 
Call was a member of the class of 75, Madison 
University, and is probably the youngest col- 
lege president in the country, being but 
twenty-five years of age. 


-..The seniors at Harvard College are no 
longer required to attend church. The library 
fs open on Sunday afternoons, and it {fs 
romored that after this year morning prayers 
will be discontinned. Seventeen female stu- 
dents have been examined for the *‘ Annex.” 


-++-The Yale College observatory is to be 
furnished with the most powerfal and com- 
plete heliometer ever made, which is to cost 
about $10,000. The oldest literary society at 
that institntion, the Linonia, has disbanded by 
a vote of 11 to 10. 


...-The Bangor (Me.) Theological Seminary 
has elected the Rev. Lewis Stearns profeseor 
of theology and pastoral duties. Mr. Stearns 
studied in Germany for some time and was re- 
cently a professor in a Michigan college. 


--Mr. Frank Venable, son of Professor 
Charles 8, Venable, LL.D., has been chosen pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina. Mr. Venable is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. 


---The celebrated Polytechnic School of 
Stuttgart has 72 professors, 506 students, and 
an annual revenue of $75,000. Seventeen of 
the students are from the United States, 


--Italy has at present 278 secondary 
ochodls, with 28,404 pupils; 238 technieal 
schools, with 21,408 pupils; and 759 higher 
schools for girls, with 47,586 pupils. 


.- The experiment of a half-day attendance 
for primary school pupils is proving = great 
success in Washington and in New Haven. 

..-Professor Alexander Graham Bell will 


shortly deliver a course of lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University. - 


+++.The $70,000 gift from the Stone estate 
has been vaid in full to the treasurer of Bow- 
doin College. 
--The French Jesuite are to establish a 
college at Constantinople, Turkey. 





Hews of the Week. 


At? a meeting of the Virginia Bondhold- 
ers’ Committee, recently held in London, 
resolutions were adopted expressing satisfac- 
tion at the work of the Virginia Immigration 
Bociety and its purpose to establish an agency 
in London, approving its effort to restore the 
credit of the state and develop its resources, 
and hoping that the counsels of the debt-pay- 
ing party in Virginia may prevail, and thus 
encourage the efforts the bondbolders are 
making to restore the credit of Virginia. 


«-..The revenue cutter “‘ Corwin,” which 
recently arrived at San Francisco, brings news 
that at St. Lawrence Island, in the Bebring 
Sea, out of 700 inhabitants, 500 were found 
dead of starvation. The traders had intro- 
duced Mquor among them, causing them to 
neglect storing up the usual supply of pro- 
visions. The officers of the “‘ Corwin” believe 
that the “‘ Jeannette’ wintered on the Siberian 
shore and is now west of the North Cape. 


.... The correspomient of the London Times 
at Paris telegraphs that the prefects recom- 
mend the enforcen-ent of the religious decree 
at one stroke, in order not to prolong the 
agitation until the triennial municipal elections 
in November or January. It is probable, there- 
fore,that the proceedings against the unauthor- 
ized orders will be on a larger scale than was 
expected. 

....8eeretary Schurz, on the 14th inst., re- 
ceived dispatches from Commissioner Meacham 
ard Agent Berry concerning the new phase of 
the Colorado Ute difficulty. Commissioner 
Meacham reports that a conflict between the 
state and the United States authorties seems 
probable, on account of the arrest of Berry, in 
connection with the murder of Jackson by the 
Indians. 

....The Republicans carried both Indiana 
and Ohio in the election on the 12th inst., the 
former by 22,000 majority and the latter by 
from 7,000 to 8,000. There have been nine 
Republican congressmen elected in Indians. 
The legislature is also Republican. 

..-- The election of Gonzales as President of 
the Mexiean Republic has been accepted in 





every part of the Republic. Business and the 


financial situation continue to improve. All 
current expenses are promptly paid and debts 
are being paid off. 

.. A section of the Bonapartists have re- 
quested Prince Jerome to renounce his claims, 
and recognize Prince Victor as the heir to the 
throne. The meeting was very riotous and 
blows were exchanged. 

-«.-A syndicate of cattle dealers, of Toronto, 
recently contracted for the conveyance of 
20,000 head of cattle for the ports ef Liverpool, 
London, Bristol, and Glasgew. 

-...-The Shah of Persia has telegraphed to 
the Sultan, demanding that a Turkish army 
corps be sent to the frontier, to assist Persia in 
quelling the Kurdish outbreak. 

....There was great rejoicing at Buenos 
Ayres, on the 13th inst., over the installation of 
General Roca as President of the Confederation. 

....From Dublin ft {fs reported that- the 
Irish constabulary have put forward a requisi- 
tion for 67,000 additional rounds of buckshot. 

.-The third fesue of the Nihilist news- 
paper, The Will of the People, has made its ap- 
pearance at 8t. Petersburg. 

---. Tur Khan Bey ts to be appointed Turkish 
ambassador to London. 
I RC AT 

THE USE OF Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 
Baleam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Drugzgists. 


DR. BROWNING’S 


C&C, CORDIAL 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, — 


Tickling or Deynon.et the the T dry the Head, 
COLD IN THE BOWELS, 
Asthmatic Fopsbe. Whooping Cough, Croup, 


AND RELIEF OF CONSUMPTIVES. 


sey FLUID BEEF, 
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FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES, 


po mre hy rca 
372 and 374 Broome Street, N. Y. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


has shown m greet pe power in Ly Ee relief and cure of Liv- 
er, Kidney, Stomach, Nerve, Dro: eaioes, ical, and Malarial 
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PRACTICAL CERTAINTY IN RE- 
LIGION. 


Tere isa difference between practical 
certainty and positive or demonstrative 
certainty. In the latter case all possibility 
of the contrary is excluded; in the former, 
it is not, We follow out a mathematical 
proof, and we are positively certain. We 
are informed of a fact, and we are practically 
certain of it. 

Now, we know ten things practically 
where we know one positively. We know 
positively scarce anything, except some 
things that we have actually seen or have 
mathematically proved. Even on what we 
see we msy misapprehend, and what we 
have seen our memory may treacherously 
record. An error may lurk even in our 
mathematics. It is not every mind that 
can attain the certainty of Professor Pierce. 
After Leverrier had computed the place in 
the heavens of the missing planet, and the 
telescope had found it at the very spot pre- 
dicted, Professor Pierce found that Lever- 
rier’s calculation was an error and that the 
discovery of Neptune was an accident. A 
friend told the Professor that he hoped 
he would not publish his conclusion, 
because it was exceedingly improbable 
that the coincidence could be accidental. 
‘‘It is more improbable,” said Professor 
Pierce, ‘‘that my calculation should be 
wrong.” For most things we are abundant- 
ly content with practical certainty. What- 
ever we learn because we have been told— 
history, geography, science—whatever we 
read, whatever we hear, we believe on prob- 
able evidence, on evidence that satisfies us 
enough to live by it, even though it be not 
complete. If the evidence preponderates, 
we trust it. We do all our business on it. 
We imprison men, we hang men on noth- 
ing better than probable evidence. 

And yet, in religion men ask a sign from 
Heaven. If they cannot see, like Thomas, 
the print of the nails, they will not believe. 
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enough; and the practical evidence should 
be the preponderating evidence, even 
though not completely conclusive to us, 
You cannot see God, to be sure; but, on the 
whole, when you look at Nature about you, 
when you look at the demands of your own 
nature, when you think what the great and 
good of all ages have believed, does it not 
look probable to you that there is a God? 
Then act on that evidence. It is a practical 
certainty that there is a God. Worship 
him. Obey him. Love him. 

You have never seen Christ. You have 
never even seen and heard the men that saw 
him when he was in the world. You may 
not have the certainty that the record of 
him is all true and that you must belicve 
everything you find written in the Bible. 
What of that? If you have not demonstra- 
tive certainty, have you not practical cer- 
tainty? If you cannot quite read the Bible 
as one infallible record, then read it as sixty- 
six fallible books, by you don’t know how 
many writers—just as you would read 
Tacitus, or Xenophon, or Macaulay, or Ban- 
croft—and tell us what you learn. Let it be, 
if you please, as fallible as the contradictory 
evidence which twelve very common men 
take with them into the jury-box, which 
they sift just as common folks do, and on 
which you hang a man or acquit him. You 
read the history, and you find, by similar 
evidence to that which convinces a jury, 
that Jesus Christ lived and taught and suf- 
fered and died. All this is so certain that 
no man living denies it. The same evi- 
dence exactly tells you that he wrought 
miracles and that he rose from the 
dead. Is not the certainty practical, if not 
demonstrative? At least, is not the evidence 
preponderating and the conclusion proba- 
ble? If so, donot wait to make it absolute. 
Do not complain because you may think 
you find errorsin the Bible. So there were 
errors in the testimony on which the jury 
hanged Chastine Cox. You can find out, 
with all practical certainty, what Jesus 
taught, what his disciples taught Go and 
learn, and then let the practical certainty 
control you. If the Great Teacher com- 
mands repentance, consecration to God, 
trust in the Father and in his Son, and your 
own conscience cries Amen! then repent, 
consecrate yourself, believe. Do not wait for 
unnecessary demonstration. Were you to 
wait for absolute certainty in this world, you 
would starve. You don’t know absolutely 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. Had you 
absolute certainty that every word in the 
Bible was infallibly true, yet your transla- 
tion is fallible, your faculties, that must in- 
terpret it, are fallible. All you need, all 
God or Nature gives any man for ordinary 
or religious guidance, is practical assurance. 
That is enough. That you have. There 
is aGod. Thereis a Saviour. The Bible 
contains his revelation. Only through the 
one way of service of God can you be 
saved. Repent of your sina. Consecrate 
your life to God; trust in divine mercy; 
forget yourself; live for others. There is 
reason enough for this, and it is the only 
worthy life. 





THE OCTOBER WATERLOO. 


WE call it a Waterloo for the Democratic 
party. What else shall we call it? What 
other term so well describes it? The Han- 
cock ‘‘boom ” has had its day and is now 
with the years before the Flood. Even our 
brilliant contemporary, The Sun, of this 
city, concedes that the result of the elec- 
tions last week in Ohio and Indiana “ turns 
the probabilities of the case in favor of 
the election of Garfield.” This is putting 
it very moderately. The truth is that the 
result of these elections settles the question 
to amoral certainty that General Garfield 
will be our next President and that the next 
House of Representatives will be Repub- 
lican, unless Republicans (which is hardly 
supposable) throw away the immense ad- 
vantage already gaincd. There is no doubt 
that Ohio will give her electcral vote to 
General Garfield; and the sweeping revolu- 
tion in Indiana puts that state in the same 
category, beyond reasonable question. Had 
the Democrats carried these two states, 
they would have regarded the fact as the 
presage of almost certain victory in Novem- 
ber, and would have reasoned correctly. 
What would have been true of them is now 
just as true of Republicans, 
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The significance of the result does not 
consist simply, or even mainly, in securing 
for General Garfield the electoral votes of 
these two states; but ratherin the prevalent 
attitude of the public mind in the other 
Northern and Western states which it so 
clearly indicates. Ohio and Indiana virtu- 
ally held their Presidential election almost 
a month in advance, in the sense that as 
they voted in October they will vute in 
November. The same general causes that 
operated there will operate in every other 
Northern and Western state, and the pros- 
pect now is that the entire North and West 
will present a solid Republican electoral 
vote as their answer to the ‘‘ Solid South.” 
This would give General Garfield two hun- 
dred and thirty-one electoral votes, against 
the one hundred and thirty-eight of the 
Solid South for General Hancock. We 
should not be at all surprised if these should 
prove to be the figures, as shown by the final 
count, 

The fact that the Democratic party has 
its right wing and center in the ‘‘ Solid 
South,” and has expected to gain far the 
larger part of its electoral votes from this 
source, and, if victorious, would be practi- 
cally a Southern party, is itself a good 
reason why the North and the West should 
defeat it. This fact is among the reasons 
that will secure the election of General 
Garfield and the defeat of General Hancock. 
It is a good reason. A Solid North is the 
proper political remedy for the ‘Solid 
South.” As long as men act as the great 
body of Southern white men do act, they 
had better be kept out of power in the 
councils of the nation. This is the preva 
lent Northern feeling, and it is right. In 
the end it will teach the Southern people 
that their scheme of a Solid Democratic 
South is not politically a paying business. 
At any rate, we go for administering the 
remedy as long as the disease exists, if 
it takes twenty presidential elections to 
cure it. 

So, also, the fact that the country is now 
in a prosperous condition under Republican 
policy and that, if General Garfield is elect- 
ed, the same policy will be continued in the 
future, is another potent reason why the 
people want no ‘‘ change,” especially why 
they do not propose to substitute an uncer- 
tainty for a certainty. We have no doubt 
that this single consideration has influenced 
thousands of votes in Ohio and Indiana; 
and the same will be the fact throughout 
the entire North and West next November. 
The Democrats have utterly failed to show 
any reason for a ‘‘ change” or any prospect 
of improvement by placing them in power. 
The practical sense of the country is that 
the policy of the Republican party is a good 
one, and this is the sense that in November 
will tell at the ballot-box, as it has just told 
in Ohio and Indiana. The great body of 
the people are not such fools as to vote 
against their own interests. 


Add to these two facts the well-known 
record of the Democratic party for the last 
twenty years, in contrast with that of the 
Republican party for the same period, and 
also the qualifications of General Garfield 
for the Presidential office, in contrast with 
those of General Hancock, and it is not a¢ 
all difficult to understand why sober and 
sensible people, who want good government, 
free and honest elections everywhere, and a 
just and impartial protection of civil rights, 
should seek those ends through the Re- 
publican party, rather than through De- 
mocracy, and through General Garfield, 
rather than through General Hancock. 
The truth is that Democracy, as a political 
organization, has a damning record, which 
the: ‘‘ Superb Soldier,” who is himself 
simply a mask, cannot efface. 

Such, in our view, are the leading causes 
of the October Waterloo, and the same 
causes will give the Democrats a similar 
Waterloo in November. 
as we presume, will carry every Southern 
state; and we now feel strongly confident 
that they will lose every Northern and 
Western state. Republicans, during the 
remaining days of the canvass, while feel- 
ing strongly encouraged and assured, should 
leave no stone unturned at the North and 
the West. It is in their power to make a 


clean sweep in these sections of the country, 
and limit Democratic success to the Solid 
south, electing not only General Garfield, 
but also « majority in the next House of 


The Democrats, 





Representatives. Let every Republican do 
his. duty until. the last ballot is cast, and 
victory beyond the possibility of failure 
will be gained. 


GENERAL GRANT IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Tue Democrats have taken to abusing 
General Grant during the last two or three 
weeks; but we cannot see that he deserves 
one word of all their abuse, to which, how- 
ever, he is so accustomed that it can hardly 
trouble him. He has conducted himself 
during the campaign with singular prudence 
and intelligence. He has said very little; 
but when he has spoken it has been admir- 
ably to the point, as at Warren, O., where 
his little handful of reasons for voting the 
Republican ticket was the most convincing 
argument that has appeared in the cam- 
paign. We are not surprised to hear that 
it has had great influence in Ohio and 
Indiana. 

The Democrats claim to be fearfully in- 
dignant that General Grant should, in a 
private corversation which has been pub- 
lished, have spoken plainly about General 
Hancock and his Louisiana carcer and his 
presidential fever. But what angers them 
is the fact that what he said was true. It 
lets a great deal too much light on Han- 
cock’s career. We do not wonder that The 
Sun this week, finding that it is of no use 
to conceal the truth any longer, blurts out 
that Hancock’s nomination was a mistake; 
that his chief recommendation is his ‘‘ two 
hundred and fifty pounds” weight. It even 
sneers at the idea of Hancock’s having 
written the Louisiana military orders, on 
which his civil reputation has been made to 
rest. But who can think of Grant as lack- 
ing brains to write his own orders, or as 
capable of the ludicrous ignorance of the 
first principles of politics exhibited in Han- 
cock’s famous tariff interview? 

We have followed with much interest 
General Grant’s course through the entire 
campaign. It has been honorable and very 
creditable to his ability and sagacity. We 
are not surprised that he has been so cor, 
dially received and entertained in Ohio, in 
New York, in Massachusetts, in Connect- 
icut, and in other states. If his trip has 
been an ovation, it is because he has de- 
served it. If it has been to the help of the 
Republican party, that has been to the 
credit of the party which deserves the ad- 
herence of an honest and shrewd and 
trained political observer. 








THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR COL- 
LEGE EXPENSES. 


Tue expense of keepiaog a son in college 
has increased enormously within the last 
twenty or thirty years. A part of this in- 
crease (that for board) is legitimate. Food 
costs more than it did. But this is the 
smallest part of the increase. The eztras 
are what enhance the cost. Tuition has 
not much increased. In some colleges, as 
Harvard, the room-rent, it is true, has be- 
come a very burdensome item, and in 
nearly all the larger colleges it has been 
raised materially; but this is chiefly for 
rooms in special locations, and does not 
affect the body of the students seriously. 
The extra bills are incurred for other 
and less legitimate objects: for class ex- 
penses; for athletic clubs; for inter-collegi- 
ate matches; for social or literary societies; 
for photographs, music, and expenses of 
class days and graduation, assessed not by 
the college, but by the students themselves, 
and the payment of which is demanded by 
the public sentiment of the institution. 
Add to this a growing luxuriousness of the 
students in furniture, dress, cigars, drives, 
etc., and we see where the money goes to, 

That this increase of expense is extreme- 
ly unfortunate is very clear. It bears hard 
on the most- worthy students. It bears 
hard on many parents, who deny themselves 
even the comforts of life, that they may 
educate their cons. 

But the remedy is largely with the parents 
themselves. We have known very poor 
ministers to pay their son’s exorbitant bills, 
without inquiring what they were or in 
any way limiting them. It is not necessary 
to have a son cost six or eight or ten hun- 
dred dollars, unless, perhaps, it be in Har- 
vard. A close economy should be stringent- 
ly required, unless the father has plenty of 
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means, A father should refuse to pay a 
hundred or two doliarsa year of society 
expenses. Better that the son leave the 
society. Why should a minister on eigh* 
or ten hundred dollars’ salary allow his son 
arichly furnished room, or permit him to 
purchase class pictures, at an expense of 
fifty or a hundred dollars? There should 
be in every class, for their own good, a 
large proportion of students who have to 
economize strictly; and parents can help 
in repressing the foolish sentiment of pride 
of extravagance in which our young men 
are likely to indulge. If thus they can also 
limit somewhat the passion for ‘“athletic” 
competition, they will at the same time 
relieve a great evil. 


Eilitovial Dotes. 


Tus Episcopal General Convention is pur- 
suing its very quiet, uneventful way, discuss- 
ing practical questions of missions, caring for 








_ the Indians, and preparing to increase its 


dioceses. No exciting topic has arisen, and 
nothing especially affecting other denomina- 
tions. The English Church Congress, on the 
other hand, which has just been in session, has 
been full of interest to outsiders, and nothing 
has been more remarkable than its hospitality 
to Dissenters. Leicester, where this Episcopal 
debatiug body met this year, is full of Noncon- 
formists and one of them is mayor of the city. 
A big meeting In England without the mayor 
would be quite incomplete, and so a public 
evening meeting was devoted to doing the 
courteous thing. But much more remarkable is 
the fact that an address of greeting, signed by 
thirty-three dissenting ministers of Leicester, 
was received, and a deputation of two of them 
addressed the Congress from its platform, and 
were most courteously responded to by the 
president, the Bishop of Peterborough. The. 
dissenters of Leicester had vied with Church- 
men in offering hospitality to the members of 
the Congress, and, it wassaid, were the hosts of 
more than half of them. This is the first time 
that Dissenters have spoken on the platform of 
the Congress. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church has in 
recent years been taking long strides forward. 
It has had the reputation of being a fashion- 
able and easy-going church, with little aggres- 
siveness in its composition; but it is now 
showing an energy, @ purpose, and a deter- 
mination which must result in substantial 
gains. It is multiplying its dioceses, espe- 
cially in the Great West, and ere long they will 
cover effectually the whole United States. It 
is giving increased attention to mission work, 
as is evident frown the fact that several sessions 
of the two Houses of the General Convention 
bave been occupied solely with hearing reports 
from missionary districts and considering the 
needs of those districts. With a bishop in 
every territory, as is now proposed, the 
Church must obtain great advantages in the 
Ear West,which it will profit by in future years. 
The Church is internally united and at peace. 
Never in its history has there been greater 
harmony than now; and, instead of fighting 
each other, as the parties used to do, they now 
work together in a spirit of peace for the 
advancement of the interests of the Church. 


W3ixz the Church is thus absorbed with the 
work before it, and is growing in numbers, 
wealth, and influence, it seems to be utterly 
oblivious of the fact that any other branch of 
the Church of Christ is working in the same 
field. As Phillips Brooks well said, the Church 
has less to do with the Christian churches 
which face its own in every community in the 
country than with the Coptic Church of Egypt. 
Not because they are not truly Christian 
churches; not because they are not doing 
faithful and effectual work for the Master; but 
because they observe a different order in the 
performance of their God-given duty. It is 
the same spirit which the diseiples showed 
when they forbade certain persons to cast out 
devils in the name of Christ, because 
“they followed not with us,” and which 
Christ rebuked, telling them that those who 
are pot against the Master are for him. 
There is an air of srrogance about this position 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church which has 
repelled many who would otherwise have 
sought its fold. A recognition of other great 
Evangelical bodies, by fraternal delegates, or 
correspondence, or otherwise, would cost the 
Episcopal Church but little effort; it would 
involve no sacrifice of principle or order ; it 
would react favorably on the Church itself and 


it would streagthen the opposition to sin and 
unbelief. 





We see that the more abusive Catholie pa- 
pers are reviving stale stories, which would 
reoresent that the late Dr. 8. H. Cox was not 
on friendly terms with his son, the 
Such was emphatically not the cass, He wae 
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very fond and proud of his son Cleveland, 
who, on his side, was very devoted in his atten- 
tions to his father, whom he visited every 
month or two as long as he lived. That Dr. 
Cox's irrespressible wit did not stop at the 
ecclesiastical differences between him and his 
children we can well believe ; but it was never 
bitter. The only instance of this wit which 
has come to our knowledge that we believe to 
be true is one occasionally repeated by Bishop 
Coxe himself, as having once been told to him, 
and which is so good and so like his father’s 
wit that he thinks it is true. Some one once 
asked the old Doctor how it happened that, 
out of his large family, half had left the Pres- 
byterian Church. “Oh!” he replied, “it is a 
case of the virgins of Scripture—five were wise 
and five were Episcopalians !’’ 


Ws print elsewhere an article from the ex- 
cellent editor of Zion’s Advocate. We believe 
that Dr. Burrage, upon. reflection, will regret 
that he has represented the General Baptiste as 
having ‘disappeared’ after their return to 
England in 1612. He has inadvertently over- 
looked the five churches of London, Lincoln, 
Coventry, Tiverton, and Sarum. Besides, 
several writers between 1644 and 1646 place the 
number of Baptist Churches in England at 46. 
Of these all were most likely General Baptists, 
except the seven who signed the Confession of 
1644. Wesee no reason to question the accu- 
racy of Neal in assigning 1644 as the date of 
Mr. Blount’s mission to Holland. The seem. 
ing discrepancy which Dr. Burrage points out 
may be readily explained by reference to the 
rivalry of the two parties among the Baptists. 
Those who sent Mr. Blount in 1644 would not 
recognize and, hence, chose to ignore the im- 
mersion which had been started by Barber, in 
1641. Crosby, it will be remembered, mentions 
these different parties. Dr. Burrage admits in 
this article that there is testimony from Kessler, 
at least, that a party of the Swiss Anabaptists 
practiced immersion. The modest and reason- 
able request we make is that he will show the 
same thing in reference to the English Baptists 
before the year 1641. He may bring forward 
any circumstance or testimony, whether from 
friend or enemy, and we shall be equally under 
obligation. With regard to American Baptists 
we see no reason to change our opinion that 
Roger Williams was affused. Why should it 
be thought that in the year 1639 he was in ad- 
vance of all other Baptists on this point? We 
call for proofs that he was in advance. 


Tue case of Dr. H. W. Thomas is now before 
the Rock River Conference for decision. He 
preached on the previous Sunday a sermon in 
which he clearly stated his position, setting 
himself in full accord with the Methodist 
Church in its doctrine of God, of Jesus Christ, 
of repentance, faith, and good works; but in- 
dicating that on three points he differed from 
some of his brethren. On the atonement he 
accepts a theory which does not allow the 
sufferings of Christ to be penal, and which 
seems to be the governmental, with the notion 
of penal suffering carefully guarded against. 
He believes in future punishment; but hopes 
that, at last, somehow, God will bring sin and 
suffering to an end. He believes in the in- 
spiration; but not the verbal and infallible 
inspiration of the Bible. We can see no rea- 
son why he should be driven out from the 
Conference; and no more did a third of the 
Conference, who voted against the motion ask- 
ing him to withdraw. This he refused to do, 
because he felt that he belonged in the Church 
and loved it. His determination to stand in 
his lot was noble and manly. It has come to 
be the fashion in some quarters to tempt men 
who vary alittle from their brethren in faith 
to run away by praising their manliness if they 
will. It isnot manliness, but weakness, that 
makes a man leave a Church where he feels 
he belongs. Such menas Dr, Thomas have a 
duty to their Church. Its honor and success 
are largely in their hands. To withdraw would 
be to give color to the charges of intolerance 
brought against it. They should remain, and 
allow their Church to show itself tolerant of 
earnest Christian faith, if it will. 


Wa are glad to take note of the fact that the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, after sailing on rather 
stormy seas ever since the trial of Dr. Tal- 
miage, has, at last, reached a point that gives 
good promise of 4 better state of things for the 
future. The Presbytery, at its meeting in last 
April, settled its assessment account with the 
Tabernacle Church in a manner that was not 
satisfactory to some of the members of that 
body. On this ground two churches had re- 
fused to pay their assessments, sending letters 
to this effect to the Presbytery. The Presby- 
tery appointed a committee tp consider these 
letters and report what action should be taken 
thereon. This committee being unable to 
agree, two reporte—one by the majority and 
the other by a minority—were made at the 
meeting of last week, Immediately after the 
reading of these reports Dr. Talmage arose, 
and txid that, #@ « penes-offermg and for the 





purpose of removing al] cause for contention, 
the trustees of the Tabernacle Church had 
determined to pay to the Presbytery the 
amount fn dispute, and placed on the table of 
the moderator a check for the same, exprese- 
ing the hope that this would be the end of all 
strife in the Presbytery. This put the mem- 
bers on both sides in excellent humor; and, 
after a short debate, those who for months 
past had steadily voted against each other 
were found, with the solitary exception of one 
man, unanimous in voting that all the action 
of the Presbytery in regard to the assessment 
account with the Tabernacle Church be re- 
ecinded and that the whole matter be consid- 
ered as settled. This satisfied all parties and 
leaves nothing to dispute about. The course 
pursued by Dr. Talmage and the trustees of 
his church is worthy of all commendation. 
They chose to surrender what they and a ma- 
jority of the Presbytery thought to be their 
right, rather than let it remain as a source of 
strife. We advise all parties in that Presby- 
tery to study the things that make for peace. 


Tue members of the Young Men’s Christian’ 
Association in Fisk University need not be 
discouraged because the citizens of Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., object to entertaining them at 
the state convention, on account of their 
color. Itisbadenough, contemptible enough, 
considering that they had been invited; but 
the young men of Fisk University should re- 
member how significant it is that they even 
had an invitation, and still more that they were 
admitted on equal terms at the convention 
at Louisville, Ky., when the collegiate de- 
partment of the Association was formed, 
and have since been recognized by the officers 
of the Y. M. C. Association of the State of 
Tennessee. The trouble is that Murfreesboro 
has not yet fully got into the drift of civiliza- 
tion. Its citizens have not yet found out some 
of the lessons of Christianity that are familiar 
in more enlightened parts of the world. Hence, 
they do such things (due more to ignorance 
than to perversity, we hope) as threatening not 
to open their churches if men are present 
whose ancestors were born in Africa, and not 
to entertain such Christian strangers. Be 
patient a little while, brethren. Murfreesboro 
is not very far south of Louisville. Meanwhile 
you have done well to utter your protest to the 
State Association. 


Tue more rigid papers whose denominations 
were represented in the Philadelphia Council 
are expressing themselves pretty freely. Thus 
the correspondent of The Christian Intelligencer 
says: 

“It was soon evident that the Gibraltar of 
Presbyterian steadfastness in the faith must 
not be sought across the seas, but in our New 
World; andthat the ecclesiastical trials and 
conflicts which have been reported to us are not 
single or exceptional cases. Even in these 
limited and carefully selected delegations from 
Great Britain there was a party of ‘advanced 
thought’ and ‘liberalism,’ stro M leadered by 
such men as Principal Grant and Prof. Flint, as 
aggressive in its spirit as it is unsettled and in- 
definite in its aim and ideas. I am happy to 
report, however, that this little knot of weak- 
er brethren (I suppose they would claim to be 
the stro , forgetting that incertitude is weak- 
ness, and the capacity to assimilate stron 
meat is the distinction between manhood an 
babyhood) were almost drowned out of sight by 
the [gee tidal wave of enthusiastic orthodoxy 
which ruled the Assembly.”’ 

And The Presbyterian Banner says: 

“ Every one who was present must have been 
fully convinced that in adherence to the West- 
minster Standards the American Presbyterian 
Churches stand in the very front rank. The 
remark of even Professor Flint, which sounded 
very much like a sneer, in reference to the dis- 
cip of those who diverged from the Stand- 
ards, found no echo among the American mem- 
bers, and his Scottish brethren felt the necessi- 
ty of apologizing or explaining away his unfor- 
tunate sentence, which was severely denounced 
from the platform by American members. The 
ostentatious and offensive latitudinarianism of 
Principal G. M. Grant, D.D., of Kingston, 
Canada ; the rambling utterances of B. J. Mac- 
donnell, B.D., of Toronto ; and the vapid asser- 
tions of another from the same country were 
condemned in the strongest language by the 
American members and others.” 

These quotations, at least, confirm what we said 


of the two parties in the Council. 


Onz of the admissions of Professor Barker in 
his presidential address is notable. Let it be 
remembered that the substances found in or- 
ganic structures are of two sortg—crystalline 
and gelatinous or colloidal. Salts, oxalic acid, 
calcium phosphate, with thousands of others, 
are crystalline. Fibrine, gelatine, albumen, 
* protoplasm ”’ are colloidal. Now, hundreds 
of organic crystalloids have been produced in 
the laboratory by synthesis, out of inorganic 
materials ; but Professor Barker says “‘ nota 
single organic colloid has ever been synthe- 
sized.” But it is in the colloids that the life 
exists. There is no life in the crystalloids. 
The life is not im the lime salt that is 
deposited, nor in the soda salt that is 
in solution: but in the protoplasmic jellies 
of the body. Now, we do not say that chemis- 
try will never synthesise all these jellies that 
have life. Our faith does not at all hinge on 
the deniaf, But, so long as it bine never synthe- 
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sized even one of them, it seems alittle pre- 
mature to assert, with absolutely no induction, 
as Professor Barker does : 

“The rapid march of recent orgatiic synthe- 
sis makes it quite certain that every distinct 
chemical substance of the living body will 
ultimately be produced in the laboratory ; and 
this from inorganic materials.” 

And, still further : 

** When, therefore, the chemist shall succeed 
in eee a@ mass constitutionally identical 
with protoplasmic albumen, there is every 
reason to ¢ t that it will exhibit all the 
phenomena which characterize life.”’ 

We heartily hope that chemistry will accom-, 
plish all this synthesis; but, so long as it has 

not made asingle synthesis as yet, it looks 

premature to prophesy what the result of the 

completed syntheses shall be. 


Tae Democrats should lose no time in 
advising General Hancock to stop writing 
letters and stop talking in the hearing of the 
public. Their tariff plank, as adopted by the 
Cincinnati Convention, is ‘‘a tariff for revenue 
ONLY,’ contrasting in this respect with the 
plank of the Republicans, as adopted at 
Chicago, which declared that “duties levied 
Sor the purpose of revenue should so discriminate 
as to favor American labor.” The meaning of 
the Democrats was that they are opposed to 
the present tariff system ; and of the Repub- 
licans, that they are in favor of it. General 
Hancock, in his letter accepting his nomina- 
tion, adopted the Democratic doctrine without 
qualification. In the interview reported in the 
Paterson (N. J.) Guardian, he said: “The 
tariff question is a local question. The same 
question was brought up once in my native 
place in Pennsylvania. It is a matter that the 
General Government seldom cares to interfere 
with.” The astounding siupidity of this lan- 
guage led Senator Randolph, of New Jersey, 
to write a letter to the General. To this he re- 
plied, Jast week, using language which, if it 
means anything, means that General Hancock 
has repudiated the Democratic plank on the 
tariff question, and flopped clear over to the 
doctrine of tariff protection. The General, 
having accepted a Free Trade platform, and 
having in the Guardian talked nonsense that 
would disgrace a ten-year-old boy, and being 
asked by Senator Randolph to set himself right 
before the public, gets into a panic, and ata 
single leap becomes an out-and-out Protec- 
tionist of the rankest kind. This is the pitiable 
spectacle presented by the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency. It is an attempt to 
play the old game of “ Polk and Dallas and 
Protection” for Protectionists and ‘“ Polk and 
Dallas and Free Trade” for Free Traders. 
General Hancock will find himself mistaken 
in supposing that the American people are 
fools, or that they have any fancy for political 
swindles. Protectionists are not to be caught 
by such tricks. 


Mr. Oakes AMES, on page 40 of his testi- 
mony before the Poland Committee, admits 
that after December, 1867, the various stock 
and bond dividends on Credit Mobilier stock, 
claimed by him to have been sold to different 
parties, including General Garficld, amounted 
in the aggregate to more than eight hundred 
per cent. If, then, General Garfield had pur- 
chased of him ten shares of this stock, equal 
to a thousand dollars, his profits on these 
shares would have been more than eight thou- 
sand dollars. And yet Mr. Ames, after having 
first said that General Garfield never received 
anything from him on Credit Mobilier stock, 
subsequently contradicted himself, and said 
that the whole amount paid by him to General 
Garfield as his share of the profit on the stock 
was only three hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars. This, by his own showing, is more than 
seven thousand dollars less than the full 
amount of the profit due to General Garfield, 
if he had really become the proprietor of ten 
shares of the stock and such were the mutual 
understanding between him and Mr. Ames, 
How happens it that this account was settled by 
the payment of only three hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars, if General Garfield really owned 
the stock? Why did not Mr. Ames pay the 
full amount of profit? Why did not General 
Garfield claim the full amount? We submit 
that, taking Mr. Ames’s story of the matter, 
the conduct of both parties is wholly incon- 
sistent with the supposition that Mr. Ames re- 
garded General Garfield as the owner of the 
stock or that General Garfield so regarded 
himself. Neither of these parties acted as if this 
were a fact. General Garfield says that it was 
not.a fact, and his conduct and that of Mr. 
Ames confirm the statement. 


Mr. Justic&# CiirrorD, the oldest member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
recently had a severe attack of paralysis, which 
will probably disable him for any further sery- 
ice on the Bench; Mr. Justice Hunt has for 
more than a year been suffering from a similar 
cause, with no probability that he will ever be 
able to resume his duties as a judge; Mr. 
Justices Swayne add Strong will, in conse‘ 
quendé of age, bé Most likely to retire from 








the service in the next four years; and we 
understand that Mr. Justice Bradley bas signi- 
fied bis intention te retire as soon as he can 
du so and yet claim the pension awarded to 
any member of the Vourt who retires after a 
service of ten years. Here, then, are four, and 
probably five, members of this Court whose 
retirement will make vacancies to be filled in 
the course of the next Presidential term. 
Should General H k be elected, the duty 
of filling these vacancies would devolve on 
him ; and there is no doubt that be would ap- 
point Democrats to these positions, which 
would make the Court consist of six Democrats 
and three Republicans. Should General Gar- 
field be elected, his policy would be just the 
reverse. We see in these facts one among 
the many reasons why we desire the defeat of 
Genera! Hancock and the success of General 
Garfield. The election of the former would 
almost certainly establish the Democratic 
doctrine of state rights in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and this we should 
regard as a very grave calamity. It would 
portend serious evil in the future. 





Carer Supervisor Davenport claims, upon 
evidence which establishes the fact, that in 
1868 there were issued in thie city sume sixty 
thousand fraudulent naturalization papers, for 
the purpose of making voters. Nearly all of 
these papers were issued to Democrats. A few 
of them got into the bands of Republicans. 
These Republicans bave long since exchanged 
their bad certificates of naturalization for good 
ones. The Democrate—holding these fraudr- 
lent papers and depending on them for their 
right to vote and for years baving voted in 
virtue of their possession—refuse to consent 
to such a process of exchan~¢. Mr. Davenport 
insists that they shal] not register or vote upon 
these papers; but shall apply to the courts to 
be naturalized in a proper and bonest manner 
or lose the right of voting. He is exerting 
the powers of his office to prevent their taking 
advantage of this stupendous fraud in 1868, 
He is clearly right in bis position. If Jobn 
Kelly wants these men to vote for the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and wants them to do so in the 
exercise of a legal ‘right, then he ought to ad- 
vise them to apply for naturalization papers 
and obtain them according to the letter and 
intent of the law. This would be much better 
than bie advice that they should knock out 
the brains of supervisors of election who seek 
to prevent such fraudulent voting. Every 
good citizen ought to approve of the end at 
which Mr. Davenport is aiming. The great 
fraud of 1868 can never be legalized by lapse of 
time. 





--».We have received acopy of the Anté- 
Polygamy Standard, which is published in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in the interests of the Wo- 
man’s Nationa) Anti-Polygamy Society. It is 
the mission of the Standard to enlighten the 
people of America in regard to the workings 
of this system of iniquity, which is degrading 
to both man and woman, a curse to children, 
and entire destruction to the sacred relations 
of family, upon which the civilization of na- 
tions depends. The- National Anti-Polygamy 
Boclety requests the co-operation of all women 
in measures against the further progress ef 
this evil; and, as polygamy is a sin more 
especially against woman, as it desecrates the 
home and fireside, it is only right that women 
should be its most uncompromising epponent 
and work for its complete abolition. The 
plans of the Society and their projects for in- 
teresting the Christian women of the country 
will be found in the columns of the Standard. 


+..+The Christian Observer waxes indignant 
ever the fact that persons not delegates took 
part, by invitation, in the deliberations of the 
Alliance, Possibly it has not read that clause 
of the constitution which says that "the 
Council may, on the recommendation of 
& committee on business, invite Pres- 
byterian brethren mot delegates to offer 
suggestions, to deliver addressees, and to read 
papers.” It may be of use te suggest to 
the Observer whether the position of such 
brethren is not more creditable than that of 
those (if there were such) who, without either 
appointment or invitation, sat within the bar of 
the Council and privately, if not publicly, 
“ offered suggestions” and sought to influence 
action. 

--- Some of the Catholic pavers take up Dr. 
Prime's assertion, at the Presbyterian Alliance, 
that our public schools do not exclude religion, 
and thet he has himself made religious ad- 
dresses in the public schools, and declare that 
this proves our public school system sectarian, 
such as Catholics cannot sustain. Now, in the 
frst place, we do not believe that Dr. Prime 
said one thing in his addresses which the Pope 
himself could not approve. We do not believe 
he uttered one sitgle dogma not accepted 
equally by Cattolics. Bu’ ‘f he did, nay, if he 
uttered any ‘eacting distinctive of amy one 
religion, then he did what was illegitimate. 
Schools are for intellectual and moral, apd not 
for religious instruction. 








+++,I6 Professor Barker, in his argument for 
the materialistic nature of life, quite careful as 
to his facte? He says: 

“The remarkable similarity in the 
dicity observed between sun-spots and the 
weat bas been extended to include the 
a of locusts and the advent of the 
plague. Even the body politic feels its iuflu- 
ence, Jevons having established a coincident 
periodicity for commercial crises.” 


We understand that not even the first efmflar- 
ity in the eleven-year period of the sun-spote 
and the weather bas been settled, much less 
the others, which are only suggestions, unveri- 
fied, and have no place as data for an argument. 

-«-.We charitably trust that The Christian 
at Work was playing a practical joke on its 
readers last week when it said thai the true 
reading of the line of Scott’s “ Marmion” 
quoted 

“No, by 8t. Bride of Bothwell, no!” 
is “‘ by the Bride of Bothwell,” and that “‘ there 
is no St. Bride.”” Of course, ‘‘ St. Bride” is the 
familiar contraction for St. Bridget, and many 
churches in Seotland and England were named 
after her, as St. Bride’s of Fleet Street. 

----At the Alliance Dr. A. R. Van Nest 
boasted of the orthodoxy of the (Dutch) Re- 
formed Church, and said that the ministers had 
to promise to preach the Heidelberg Catechism 
every four years, and report whether they bad 
done it. The Christian at Work, whose editorial 
direction ought to make it especially familiar 
with that Church, remarks: “‘ Bat didn’t you 
forget to add, Doctor, that half the Reformed 
clergy don’t preach the Heidelberg Catechism 
at all and consider ita bore?” We suppose 
this is very nearly true. Itis certainly a fre- 
quent subject of synodical discussion. 


....We trust that the United States will be 
able to protect its agent among the Utes. An 
Indian was wantonly murdered by a white 
man, without the least provocation. The In- 
dians were with great difficulty kept from 
retaliating, but demanded, most justly, the 
arrest of the murderer. This was allowed; 
but, after his arrest, the Indians took him by 
force and probably killed him. It was lawless 
violence, but no worse than a -hundred other 
cases, and there is no call fer the excitement 
we hear of. 

...-Dr. Cuyler’s address before the Presbyte- 
rian Council, which we print this week from the 
author’s manuscript, was short and clear, If 
some might be offended by his plainness of 
speech, let it be remembered that the coarse- 
ness lies in the vicious dance which he was 
attacking and which cannot be treated gently. 
Principal Rainy’s address is very long, and it 
seems to us to fail simply by its ecclesiastical 
cautiousness, There is an apparent hesitation 
to utter an opinion which might disturb any- 
body. 

. And so the editor of The Sun can hold in 
no longer, but calls English “‘a skinflint.” 
Nevertheless, while despising him and Han- 
cock, he still proposes to support them. ‘Now 
rally, boys,” he says in the same breath, “‘ and 
elect them.” If he were only in any other 
party, how happy he would be. He might have 
been a believer in General Dow or Weaver, or 
a Re-pub-li-can. But, in spite of all tempta- 
tions from other combinations, he remains an 
English man. And ’tisn’t greatly to his credit. 


...-The fact that the Presbyterian Alliance, 
with all their catholicity, could not agree to 
sing the name of Jesus together and could not 
sit together around the communion-table is s 
good deal commented upon in Presbyterian 
end other quarters. Things will be different 
in Belfast, four years hence. Psalm-singing 
has been tried most conspicuously, and found 
wanting. So with the close communionism of 
a few minor American sects. We think they 
will do these things better in Ireland. 


....The Evangelist was the first Presbyterian 
paper which we have noticed as having the 
courage to defend the Cumberland Church, 
which it declares to be “‘a truly Evangelical 
Church and thoroughly Presbyterian in its 
polity, and as such entitled to recognition.” 
That fe sound. It makes the conditions as 
they should be—Presbyterian polity and simply 
Evangelical faith. The Interior follows, dis- 
tinctly declaring that the Arminianism of the 
Cumberlanders is no objection. 


.»..Our challenge to the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Association has led them to adopt a series 
of resolutions to the effect that they regard the 
Philadelphia Confession as favoring the ordi- 
nary usage of the Baptist Churches on com- 
munion, and they hold that “ baptism natural- 
ly and scripturally precedes communion at the 
table of our Lord.” They also appeal to other 
Christians not to apply such terms as “ Exclu- 
sivism ” and “Close Communion." We have 
no space to comment now. 


....- Thomas Hugbes’s colony in Tennessee 
has run against the liquor question. They kept 
sober until the natives found them out and 
began selling liquor in thetr immediate vicinity. 
They have found out the remedy. A wise state 
law enacts that no liquor store shall be per- 
mitted, under heavy penalties, within four 
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miles of an ineorperated sehool; so they are 
pushing on their school-house and organizing 
a bvard to govern it. Would not such a law 
be possible hereabouts? 

-«»-It {9a most deplorable thing to be self- 
eatisied with one’s spiritual state. The Zram- 
iner and Chronicle thus speaks for the Baptists, 
in honor preferring itself. ‘‘We have long 
seen the evidence that there was more sound 
theological opinion in the Presbyterian Church 
than in any other Christian denomination, with 
the single exception of our own.” That is beauti- 
ful. Only read what Professor Flint had to say 
about Churches that were intelerant of new 
truth. 


.-.-A delegate at the Alliance from the 
antipodes told the story of a man who wanted 
to be made a ruling elder in achurch His 
pastor began to question him about his qualifi- 
cations for the office. ‘‘Can you teach?” 
“No, L am not educated.” ‘“ Well, what can 
you do?” “If anything is brought up in the 
session, I think I can manage to raise an objec- 
tion.”” The old Scotch form of the story is 
briefer: ‘‘I could aye objec’.”’ 

.... The gain of ten Republican congressmen 
in the next House of Representatives, as the 
result of the elections fn Ohio and Indiana, is 
a long step toward redeeming the House from 
Democratic centrol. The indications are that 
the November elections will finish the work, 
and give Republicans a working majority. This 
will be gaining a most important point, whether 
General Garfield is elected or not. 

-++-The Republicans of Newark, N. J., in 
the charter election of last week, were victo- 
rious by a majority of 2,200. Last year the 
Democrats carried the day by a majority of 
3,500. This looks well for General Garfield in 
November. The Republicans have only to 
exert themselves to make sure of the electoral 
votes of New Jersey. The tide is strongly 
setting in their favor. 

....The efforts of John Kelly and his Tam- 
many coadjutors to procure the removal of 
Chief Supervisor Davenport have ended in 
failure. Mr. Davenport, by his faithfulness 
and energy in executing the Federal election 
laws, has made himself a terrible annoyance to 
the Democrats of this city. They hate the 
man because they hate his work. 


...-[f anybody in our hearing hereafter 
speaks of the Observer as being twenty years 
behind the times, we shall deny it. It is not 
twenty years behind the times when it speaks 
of Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, as at- 
tending the Episcopal General Convention. 
The Bishop has only been dead a year. 

.++eThe Republican quarrel in the Albany 
congressional district in this state has been 
settled by both factions agreeing to unite on 
Dr. Vanderpool as a compromise candidate 
for Congress. This is no time for Republic- 
ans to fight each other, and thus play into 
the hands of the common foe. 

....As amusing a misspelling as we have 
lately seen is in an obituary notice in The St. 
Louis Christian Advocate, written, presumably, 
by a Scotchman. He says: ‘These four 
sisters rest side by side in our family Mcfelah 
at Louisville, Ky., in blessed hope of the res- 
urrection of the just.” 


-+eeThe Greenbackers, as a party organiza- 

tion, will, without much doubt, disappear 

from the poHtics of this country after the next 

“ election. The leaders will come te the con- 

clusion that it won’t pay to rua the machine 

any further, and that will be the end ef a very 
stupid delusion. ; 


..-.The use made by the Democrats of Gen- 
era] Hancock is simply that of a decoy duck 
to get the forty-seven electoral votes from the 
North necessary to enable the Solid South to 
win the next election. But for this necessity 
General Hancock would not have been nom- 
inated. 

..«.We have been much pleased with the 
character of Good Literature, the new weekly 
paper published by the American Book Ex- 
change, of this city, and edited by Mr. C. F. 
Richardson. It is fresh, full, and gossipy in 
its literary news and notices and is very cheap. 

....The Christian at Work, lately, was found 
fault with for inventing the word sermonette. 
But in the London Christian World we find the 
- word congregationette, which we suppose means 
the company to which a sermonette should be 
preached. 

..- “I’m opposed to Nigger domination” 
eaid General Hancock, in 1867, when he was in 
sympathy with the white ex-rebels of Louisi- 
ana and Texas. His sympathy with the latter 
is a very easy explanation of his “ Nigger” 
antipathy. 

.-». The shouters for a “change” are sadly 
disappointed and depressed by the October 
elections. The people prefer to let things 
remain as they are, rather than take the risk of 
such a change as the Democrats propose. | 

.... The National Democratic Committee has 
issued an address to the people, which is sim- 
ply a wail of despair. There is not a sensible 
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Democrat in the country who now expects that 
General Hancock will be elected. 


---. Within four days after the elections in 
Obio and Indiana the value of stocks dealt in 
at the New York Stock Exchange was in- 
creased by about seventy-five millions of dol 
lars. Who wants a “change” ? 

..+-The end of the Oneida experiment in 
communism has come. With marriage comes 
separate property. It is decided to make of it 
a joint stock company, the shares tw be allotted 
to the members. 

--eeThe State of Ohio last week gave an 
answer to the campaign slanders against Gen- 
eral Garfield, which it will repeat with aug- 
mented emphasis next month, by giving him its 
electoral votes. 

-.-- Alexander Stephens, some months ago, 
said: ‘It will not dofor the Democrats to 
throw mad at Garfield. If they do, they will 


| elect him.” This prophecy is proving true. 


.++-The result of the October elections has 
called forth no congratulatory dispatch from 
General Hancock. It is not the kind of result 
to put the General into the gushing mood. 


..--General Hancock’s ‘‘ free ballot ”” means 
at the South, so far as the colored voter is 
eoncerped, that he can vote as he pleases, if he 
pleases to vote with the Democratic party. 


....Governor Colquitt, of Georgia, has been 
re-elected by some fifty thousand majority over 
Norwood. The Republicans, having no candi- 
date of their own, generally voted for him. 

...-Our readers will see from Prof. Lincoln’s 
article what the theologians think about politics. 
The moral, intelligent element in the North 
certainly is with the Republicans. 


.... Whoever votes for a “ change’’ votes to 
take a leap in the dark, without knowing 
where he will land. Sensible men ought not 
to be guilty of such folly. 

.... Now is the time for Republicans to push 
their canvass with unremitting vigor. ‘The 
enemy is demoralized and should be driven to 
the wall. 

.... The Herald, of thie city, says that “‘ Han- 
cock is beaten already,’ not having a ghost of 
a chance since the October elections. 

..-.‘* The solidity of the North,” says the 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, “‘is not for class prerogative, 
but for universal right.” 

.-..We welcome The Religious Telescope, the 
excellent organ of the United Brethren, in its 
new quarto form. 


Lublisher's Department, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. . 
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BOGUS CERTIFICATES. ce 
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No One Cam Arrorp to dispense with the use of 
Sewed Carpet-Lining. Use. only that manufactured 
of Cotton and Paper. American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. For sale by all carpet dealers. 





EverYwHeEere SovuGHT For.— SUMMER RESORTS. — 
Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son's inimitably fine 
and rare confections and chocolates are especially 
sought for at all the summer resorts. They are the most 


* geceptable presents to ladies and children, always 


healthful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
a 


Jonzs of Binghamton, Binghamt N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all tron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
free book address Jonxs of Binghamton, Binghamton, 
N.Y. 








C. anv C, Corpra is Invaluable to 
ptive. Taken accordt 
rful in diseases 


DB je 
For sa sale b druggists and the proprietor, Dr. 
Browse, 117 Arch St., Putiadelphiae Price 50c. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, bervous prostration, and all 
forma of general debility relieved bv ‘aking MEns- 
MAN'S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, the only preparation of 
beef containing its entire nutritious properties. It is 
nota mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force generating, and life-sus- 
tal.:ng properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, whether the result of exbaustion, nervous 
prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, particularly 
if resulting from pulmonary complaints. Caswe.L, 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by all 
druggists. 


A WOMAN’S WEALTH 
lies often in bor beauty, to gain which many have re- 
eourse to cosmetics of the most injurious kind. A 
preparation which is perfectly harmless, highly em- 
eacious and beautifying to the complexion is “Champ- 
lin’s Liquid Pearl,” 
selling article of ite kind in the market. 
=e teeenernemaeen 

Tue New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and 
Massage, at S32 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, are well 
worth a visit. They are most luxurious in their ap 
pointments. 











NOTICES. 


HE WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIA 
TION will hold {ta annual meeting in Boston, October 
27th, at 11 o'clock, 'n the vestry of the Mt. Vernon 
Church. Business of importance is to come —e 
the Association at this time. Addresses are ex 
from radios phe anne worked i” the kg CY Wests 

Room No. 20 wie 
Anoual suombontie 








BUSINESS ies 


SAN DONATO. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
invite the public to i t the objeets of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 








San Donato, Florence. The collection includes | 


many interesting articles of furniture having 
_ histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 
York, Sévres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famo s sale of the 
period. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 





known to the trade as the best 


THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES ©) 


STAPLE ¢ GOODS. 


La Jewe' Card- 
Beceirersn smortment of Vs a4 Ba, Prete es, 
Address pn praetor ny 


THE MERID N SILVER-PLATE 00., 
Meriden. Conn, . 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 
TOYS. 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LUWEST PRICES. 
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COPYRIGKTED. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


LYONS Ril As Ihe PMBR RELLAS 


LADIES’ WALKING AND RIDING HATS. 
178 & 199 FiGh Aveo | 179 Broadway. 





Blair’ Tls.—Great lish Gout and Rheumatic 
mg a $1; A, 50c. At all Droggists 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 
our stock of 





and 


n. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


ex BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND 









receive prompt 
attention. 

Please mention 
this publication 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
mnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business hag 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Pair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 








For New Terms for 





1 880 see page 30. 
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Piles, Constipation, 
&c., nich hove distressed the victims for Fy & ae ve vorzmenoftoeetincny oft endestabousative 


or drastic pills, but 


itters, which use natures 
mmedy, K-D-TEY-WORT, and health will Dru 
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ARDSO CO., Pro yt 

9 

“ FREDRICK S’ smoked Hams seve 11 @— 118 
Knickerbocker ” Family Portrait Gallery, | smo naam a 
No. 770 BROADWAY, Corner 9th Street, New York. Western, per 100 Ibs liaee ---$8 75 80 
IMPERIALS, @ PER DOZEN. tn cease 6 @'8 











Weekly Wlarket Review. 


(Por the week ending Friday, October 15th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MAREET. ~ 











COFFEE. 1 
army to Choice...... 1 
Santos, Choice to Best............++ 8 
Pad ang eeecesecoroccoce cove ppocecoss 
BEOUNS, .ccvcledeodocenbbecsbedecced ot oo 
iteveasthe eels duontien oat saenants 14 @is 
CABRGER sc cc cccccccccccscece ceneccoese Gee 
TEA. 
TIQORTL. 30: 0 vsises 5b4 0 cébb stile oS8 ++ B80 
IOI  o0ccnnt0nd 400besds nee 82 
English reakfast....... beoceevecses 2 @75 
Uncolored Japan.......... eb deodecik 24 @50 
ik <.alccnuieeendieh dbnetnans whites % @i5 
SUGAR 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ............ 61@ 7 
Harp.—Crt Loaf..........seccceeeees 108@— 
Crashed..... C0rcddesecess pec 103@— 
NN 5006-6000dbetensona 10i}@— 
GRAWTEAGID 3 60d odacidedcserside'cces 9 o— 
Wuits.—Standard A, Grocers’.,...... 98@ 
Steam Refined A............ 9. @ 
LE ey 81@ 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.........eeeeeseess 8i@ 8 
ee on citennns ese 64@ 7 
MOLASSES. 
Cosa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
‘* Boiling Grades...............«+ 2 @2 
New Og_eans, New Crop, Fancy...... — Gg 
- Good Seeeee 35 @40 
FISH. 
Seen e’s Cod (new). - --per gtl. a bs @a— — 
DC. ccossacesesnes 87 
Meckerel, Ne. 7: Mass....... we 5 ro 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.........- 6 00 @ 6 75 
Mackerel, ; 2s eee 400 @ 5 00 
Herring, Bealed........ per box.— 16 @—- % 
I 





ASHES.—We quote 44@5} cents for Pot 
and 54@6} for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc 


scvececcccsess OB 


Superfine peensccesocoedeos 
State Extra Brands....... 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
. Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Obio, Ind. and M11. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex,, O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
8t. Louis Double Extras... 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra poorer 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan... 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.. 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 


DDSSS 


ol o® as8 eT re re etl 


BIR SK SSR SSSSSSSSSSASRSaSESASSESS 


POCA OSCAIo Le OREO HD SPH COCO 


SSS SS SES SSKSHSSASRERKKSSSSERSSSESE 


DOS DBA SAO DPDDDOHH|NDSHODD SHA sD 


8 Se eer $3 
Balt., Alex., pt ang 4 
Richmond .........+.+00:. 5 
Rre Fiour 
Miiivnccnnvapvenescotacs $5 
Pennsylvania oo & 
Corn MEAL: 
Weatern......+6 ccccccecs OP 
Brandywine .........+.++. 8 
Prize Medal .............. 8 
1 08 @ $i 
119 1 
1 16 1 
113 1 
1 13 1 


bit 
SA28E Sess Voze 
F997 


Prt 


SARAH SERS SESE 2SSSS 





Ungraded. ..o.-sccccsccccee 
BEaNns ip Pas: 

Mediums... 

Marrows. 


ee eee eeeeree 


Pea 
White MET codcepecsaccad 
Red FART o 6 ccvcccscccesces 


PROVISIONS. 


®@LASS® 


— 
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CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. “WARRANTED &% 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


> FINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 





WOOL. 
American X to XXK.j....eecceseseenes 
Pulied......... ale SUC dei: db ctet sve ewes » 


RR ee St a wines +++ 14@88 
I 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 






BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to chvice ........ 26 @80 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 @27 
State, tubs, inferfor............seeee-- 23 (@% 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @2B 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancv...........sseeee- 13 @133 
State, Factory, good tofine............ 14@— 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 11 @12 
Western, Factory, » to * on Gavalenct 9 @10 
G 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by a @A 
State and Pennsylvania eNbvbsocetedeed 22 WB 
Western and Canadian............00. or 
POUERTRY.—We quote: Dressed 
keys .12@18 cents for old and 12018 
cents fot young. Chickens, fancy Phila- 
— ia Springs, 16@17 cents; do. prime 
oice, 14@15 cents; do. fair, 12@18 cents. 
Fowls, choice near- -by, 18@14 "cents; prime, 
per pound, 11@12 cents; fair to good, 10@11 
— Live Poultry. —Spring Chickens, per 
12@13 cents for near-by and 10@11 
oR for Western. Fowls, State and Jersey, 
per Ib., 12@—, cents; Western, My ge 
do, Southern, —@— cents; Roosters 
Ib., 4@5 cents; Turkey, 9@10 cents; Bw 
State and Jersey, per pair, 50@75 cents; 
Ducks, Western, per pair, 40@45 cent ; 
Geese, State and Jerse , per pair, $1. 25 
$1. ert ot Aa Live Geese, per pair, 
1.1 
. POATOM. 
Early Rose.........:.. wd 
FRUIT. —DOM TIC GREE 
Apples, per DDI... ..6..----ee eres $0 87 








$1 50 
Quinces, per bbl........-...+0+e+- % 42 
Pears, per OD]. .....00eeeeeeeeeres 2 W@ 7 00 
Cranberries, per bbl...,.......... 1 6 00 
TiS DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State.........-..+++++ 4 ¢ 5 
Apples, , Western se cceeerceveccceose coe : oh 
Apples,Southern.......- gcecevesecses 
Peaches, Peeled tes ee ddovcckbonpade 12 Gm 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........0..0+- -- 6 
NIM «cs. acies ochetehédnos apt @ 
BIGMS...0ccccvccce coccsscsesce ecceeedB @14 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western.......... @bh.— 8 a 
Clover, Néw York State....... _— _ 
TUMOR... c.scccecgecs # bush. 2 70 @ 2 80 
Canary coccecscsebebese 155 @2 10 
on ag Foreign cpp gettne vy = _ 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... _ 
Linseed, Caleutta...... 56 Ibs. H oo 2 0 
GUANO AED SERTEOR. 
Per wy 
Guano, Peruy’n,rectified, ry .c. 08 00 
* 51 00 C 
Guano, Standard or Guindpe 
(2,240 1DS.)...+--s0000e @u 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 00 
Bone Flour ........ 86 00 00 
é Bone Meal.......... 84 00 50 
“ Ground Bone.......31 00 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 60 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michi . 9 bon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw ur 
(Michigan Gawe Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-] #& 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (carloadJots) 4 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ & 06 
Bone, ground ine, average oseeee 28 00 00 
: ssolved, high grade...... 10 00 
German Potech’Se ts Katni 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7% @80 
Mariate of Potash ‘00. , e. ), per 
pl RT ee ee 175 @1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @2 38% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertiliger.............- 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw bone qapephes- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-Bve Ds Dollar Phos- 
acaln 000 Ibs......... 25 00 
=e arranted Pure Bone . 
2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Bengh's vy ate Bone, per 2,000 
ER RE ati a eae achat ‘1 0083 00 
netiee City Phosphate......... 85 00@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... 6660 ob i've 00 
Soluble Marine Guano..,...,... 45 00 
1 
Raye a ae 
Street, Philadelphia 
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The Great American Te Co, 


IMPORTERS, 
81 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P.-O. Box 4235. New Yors: 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"aint ate, Be Se oa 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


FOR CENTLEMEN. ~ 
Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, Ready- 
made or to order, Medicated Flannel, 
Scotch Wool, Silk, and Merino Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Robes de Chambre, 
French and American Cardigan Jackets, 
Scarfs, Cravats, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & 9th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES. 


Dinner Dresses, Opera and Street Cloaks, 
Cartilage Wraps, Dolmans, Furs and Fur 
Trimmings, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 
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Financial, 
THE RESERVE IN THE TREASURY. 

Tux coin and bullion held inthe Treas- 
ury of the United States on the ist of June, 
1878, consisted of ninety per cent. of gold 
and ten. per cent. of silver. On June 1st, 
1879, this reserve consisted of seventy-eight 
per cent. of gold and twenty-two per cent. 
of silver. On the ist of last June the 
proportion of gold had fallen to sixty-three 
per cent., and that of silver had risen to 
thirty-seven per cent. Under the Bilver 
Law, which requires the coinage of silver 
dollars at the rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 per month, the cash reserve in the 
Treasury is rapidly being changed from 
gold to silver. Nothing is more certain 
than that far the larger part of this reserve 
will at no distant day consist of silver, if 
the law be not repealed or essentially mod- 
ified. The people do not want the silver 
dollars for practical use; and, hence, they 
accumulate in the Treasury, and displace 
the gold that would otherwise be held there. 

The period must at length come when, 
under the present system of legislation, the 
main dependence of the Treasury for sus- 
taining specie payments will be its silver 
reserve. The country will then sink to the 
silver standard of value. Greenbacks and 
national bank-notes will be computed ac- 
cording to their value in silver dollars. 
The gold dollar will cease to stand behind 
them. as the means of redeeming the form- 
er and fixing the value of the latter. Specie 
payments will be payment in a depreciated 
silver dollar. Gold will again sell at a 
premium, as computed in silver, and the 
prices of commodities will not only be in- 
flated, but also fluctuate with the fluctua- 
tions of silver in the general market of the 
world. In short, the present system, if 
continued, will not give the country a 
double standard, consisting of gold and 
silver; but will, with the inevitableness of 
fate, bring the whole country down to the 
single standard of silver. The Government 
cannot continue to coin silver dollars and 
pile them up in the Treasury without los- 
ing its gold reserve, and at last coming to 
the point where it must use these dollars in 
redeeming greenbacks and paying the in- 
terest on the public debt. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when this necessity will be 
forced upom thé Treasury. 


- 





by having a commercial value equal to its 
legal-tender value, the impending evil 
would be far less serious. This, however, 
is not the fact, and was not the fact when 
the Silver Law was enacted; and there is no 
present prospect of any such rise in the 
price of silver as to make ita fact. The 
law falsified the truth at the time of its en- 
actment, and has remained on the statute 
book ever since as a deliberate and standing 
lie. Its practical working has had no tend- 
ency to turn the lie into a truth. The 
demand for silver to be coined into dollars 
has not increased its price, or brought these 
dollars any nearer to the standard of the 
gold dollar. 

Politicians may, for party reasons, dodge 
the silver question until after the election 
of the next President. This may be judged 
expedient for the time being, as a matter of 
party policy in carrying an election. And 
yet the silver question presents one of the 
gravest and most important problems be~ 
fore the American people. The Silver Law 
must be repealed at an early day. If the 
people shall this fall have the good sense to 
elect a Republican House of Representatives 
and a Republican President, this will be a 
long step toward the settlement of the silver 
question before the worst evils of this fool- 
ish experiment come upon the country. The 
Republican party gave the country the Re 
sumption Act and a Republican adminis- 
tration has carried it into successful opera- 
tion. The same party, if continued in power, 
will complete the resumption process by 
meeting the exigencies created by the Silver 
Law and by providing for the gradual re- 
tirement of legal-tender notes. The ante- 
cedents of the Democrats show that they 
cannot safely be trusted with the solution 
of either of these questions. The Solid 
South is both the center and the right wing 
of the Democratic party; aad this itself is 
an abundant reason why the people should 
not commit the management of the Govern- 
ment to that party. 





PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Tue production of goldin the gold-pro. 
ducing countries of the world, from the 
year 1849 to the year 1876, inclusive, is 
estimated to be as follows: 


United States. .......ccccceccececees $1,856,400,745 
ARSATAMA. .. .cccccccccccccccccccccces 1,207,000,000 
Mexico and South America........ 118,500,000 
RUBE. «coor cescovesscsccoccocccves + 463,000,000 
Other countries.........-..cccseeees 70,000,000 

BOGE, ecccesescecdseccnnseceed €3,214,090,745 


The production of silver during the same 
period was as follows: 





United States.............0005 . $278,914,183 
Mexico and South America 600,000,000 
BEER, cccccccccccccccccccoscs 14,000,000 
Other coumtries..............ssee0s 280,000,000 

BOOM. . cccccccccccceccecccsced $1,907,314,182 


The total production of gold and silver 
was $4,582,304,927. M. Lavelaye, the Bel- 
gian economist, estimates the total yield of 


gold from 1500 to 1848 at $2,800,000,000,. 


and of silver at $6,000,000,000, with an in- 
crease of forty-five per cent. to 1870, and, 
since 1870 of $1,400,000, making a total of 
$14,000,000,000. The following figures 
show the lowest and the highest price of 
silver in pence in London from 1849 to 
1876, inclusive: 


6044 
BADD. cocccccccccccccccescoscssses 50% 61% 
inccacociiognapvecoosensencidl 60 61% 
i daintieniinenenimnnininauaed Bo% 61% 
| ee 6086 62% 
REE: 60% 61% 
SR rie: HF 60 61% 
Rise csnersaxennqniniinneniinns 6036 6254 
Si inscesovancennsocssasedmimuts 61 09% 
CED ocssinesmenanvensnennnennall 60% 61% 
EID. « scncsnnsnencocncsensionsne 61% 62% 
FOOD ... vcccccvcccccescseosooocsess 61% 6255 
SD cdntibatinasmntatiaenndiees 6046 6134 
eee 61 6216 
crm entesuntnenenntnitadandl 61 6154 
ET 60% 61% 
i xisecetrnicsmecceunaneeand 60% 624 
SD cicsncainieianainioniinhadl 60% 61% 
GUI sccnadedbadddvncevcscssetipdel 6034 614 
BOBS . .ccccccccvcccccccvccescsesed 604g 61K 
BOSD . ceccccoccccececcesecscccoces 60 61 
BAUD. .ccccccccceccocscccccccccces 60% 62 
SIT nnilincdeniemaiigtiesaiabiitaiia’ 60% 61 
BOUD wccctvdtcndeccsaveccscccceses 50% *1% 
RR 7% 50 15-16 
IBTE ....ccccoscrscersecesereseess 574 50% 
EE, LEE 55 57% 
BBD . ccccccccccce <eccccceccseved 46% 586 


Since 1876, when the great fall in the 
price of silver occurred, the price has been 
fluctuating; but at no time has it so risen as 
to make the standard silver dollar of 412) 
grains commercially equivalent to the gold 
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| If the silver dollar were an honest dollar, | dollar. And, until the relations of value | call loans during the week were 2 to 2} per 


between the two metals shall become better 
settled, it is useless to fix a coinage relation 
by the mere force of arbitrary law. The 
coinage relation must express their relative 
market value, or the attempt to circulate 
the two classes of coins side by side will 
inevitably end in a failure. 





LEGAL-TENDER NOTES ABROAD. 


Secretary SHERMAN, in his speech at 
Cincinnati, told his hearers that “there is 
no longer any depreciation of the notes of 
the United States; and, not only in this 
country, but in all foreign countries, they 
are received at par with gold.” We were 
aware that resumption had made these 
notes in this country as good as gold; but 
we did not before know that they would be 
received in other countries at par with gold. 
Those who have traveled on the Continent 
of Europe are familiar with the fact that 
the notes of the Bank of England will pass 
anywhere on the Continent at their face 
value. They are deemed just as good as 
gold, because the credit of the Bank guaran- 
tees the certainty of their redemption. 

The legal-tender notes of the United 
States, as Secretary Sherman says, have 
attained the same high position, on the 
basis of the credit of this Government. 
This credit has been gained by the redemp- 
tion of these notes in gold and by the con 
fidence of other countries that the Govern- 
ment will maintain this redemption. Had 
the Democrats been in power, they would 
have repealed the Resumption Act; and, in 
that event, not a legal-tender note would, 
in this country or in any other, have to-duy 
been received at par with gold. The fact 
as it now exists is due to the policy of the 
Republican Party, originated and prosecuted 
to a successful result in spite of the most 
persistent Democratic opposition. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
been of fair proportions, though the move- 
ment in nearly all departments shows a 
considerable shrinkage as the season draws 
near itsclose. Values are generally steady 
and unchanged. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im. 
ports of dry goods and general merchandise 
at this port for the week were $8,182,832, 
against $6,281,664 for the same week in 
1879 and $5,704,676 in 1878. The total 
imports since January 1st, this year, were 
$389,118,547, against $252,684,374 for the 
same period in 1879 and $229,418,429 in 
1878. 

The domestic exports for the week were 
$8,525,621, against $9,420,882 in 1879 and 
$7,064,816 in 1878. The exports from Jan- 
uary 1st to date this year were $318,346,472, 
against $261,303,789 in 1879 and $261,444,- 
405 in 1878. 

FAILURES. — Dun, Wiman & Co.'s 
Mercantile Agency report that during the 
quarter year ending Sept. 30th, 1880, the 
number of failures in the United States 
was 979, with liabilities of $12,121,422; a 
decrease, as compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, of 1,283 failures and 
$3,154,128 liabilities. During the nine 
months ending Sept. 80th the number of 
failures was 8,476, with liabilities of $45,- 
010,185, as against 5,320 failures, with 
$81,054,940 liabilities, during the corre- 
sponding period of 1879. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
PARTNERSHIP.—PURCHASER OF PARTNER'S 
Inrerest.—A purchaser under an execu- 
tion sale of the interest of one member of a 
copartnership is not entitled to recognition 
as a partner by the other members of the 
firm; neither is he entitled to PPeive a pro- 
portionate share of the rents and profits of 
the business accruing after such purchase. 
The sale of the interest of one partner oper- 
ates as a dissolution of the copartnership.— 
Carter os. Roland, Sup. Ct. Tex. 9 Am. 
Law Rec. 134. _* 

A promissory note containing the words 
‘«T promise to pay to the order of myself,” 
signed by two persons and placed by the 
one in the hands of the other, to be by him 
put in circulation for his own benefit, may 
be transferred to a bona-fide holder before 
maturity, so as to give him complete title 
by holder’s indorsing his name, al- 
though the name of the other maker is not 
so indorsed.—First National Bank ¢s, 
Fowler, Supreme Court, Obio. 

THE MONEY MARKET continues to be 
amply supplied with loanable funds and 
rates remain easy. The ruling rates for 
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cent. on stocks and 2 per cent. on Govern- 
ment bonds. Time loans were made at 8 
to 43 per cent. There was only a moderate 
amount of mercantile paper in the market. 
We quote 60 to 90-days 2ndorsed dry goods 
bills receivable, 4% @ 5; four-months accept- 
ances, 5 @ 54; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5} @ 6. 

LONDON ' MARKET. — Consols were 
higher, closing at 98§. United States bonds 
were active and higher. American railway 
securities were firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
weak, closing on Saturday at $4.81 for60 days 
and $4.84 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying 5-16, 
selling 3-16; Charleston, buying 5-16 off, 
selling par; New Orleans, commercial $1.75 
@$2 discount, bank par; St. Louis, 75c. 
dis. ; Boston, about par. 

GOLD.—The imports of gold from abroad 
continue on a large scale, the arrivals at this 
port from Europe for the week amounting 
to $2,301,200, of which $482,509 was Amer- 
ican coin and $1,818,700 foreign coin and 
bars. The total arrivals of gold from Europe 
since August 2d were $32,407,600, of which 
$2,958,500 were American coin and $29,- 
449,100 foreign coin and bars. 

SILVER.—Advices from Washington 
state that the demand for silver dollars is 
now equal to the supply from the mints. 
The call for them comes from all parts of 
the country, particularly from the West and 
South. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain silver 
dollar is $0.8739. We quote: | 


uying. Selling. 
Bs TN ccawencesancnvesnqnnad nevneaben 118 113% 
Te IB eon cc 0s ccvcncecccsensesceetse 0956 0056 
Halves and Quarters. .......ccsssecceseees 9934 par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.........--...++++ 9914 par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
quiet early in the week, though the market 
was firm, and in some cases prices were ad. 
vanced a fraction. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, an enormous business was transacted, 
and the activity coutinued unabated to the 
close of the week, with intervals of great 
excitement. Prices made an unusually 
sharp advance, the improvement ranging 
from 2 to 14} per cent. At times there 
were slight reactions; but each and every 
decline was recovered, with the result of 
bringing quotations on Saturday to the 
highest figures of the week. All of the 
Granger stocks were actively dealt in and 
led in the upward movement. Erie was 
also a prominent feature and led the mar- 
ket in point of activity. The Vanderbilt 
stocks came next, Lake Shore, New York 
Central, Michigan Central, Canada South- 
ern, and Western Union all rising rapidly 
on immense transactions. Pacific Mail, the 
coal stocks, Union Pacific, and the South. 
western stocks were also features of the 
market and shared in the general buoyancy. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 







fing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 111% 114 1Lilig 112 
American Dist. Tel........... 73% «78 73% «OTT 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............+ 41 4% 410242 
Boston Air Line, pfd.......... - — ~ 43 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 65 6044 621g 68 
Canada Southern..........-. 50% «(69 501g 684 
C., C., ©., ANA TL... ..cereeeeeese 71% 78 7% T%% 
Chicage and Northwestern.. 107% 1144 107% 119% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 125 139% 125 138% 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul..... 92% 98% 92% By 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 109'¢ 11554 100% 114% 
C.,R.1, and Pacific .......... 11606119 «116Sssd18 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 13634 13974 18644 189% 
Chicago and Alton........-.-- 118 «114% 118 «113% 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ _ _ = 125 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 34% 37 S44 87 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen........-. 17% «19% 17% 10% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 121% 123 121% — 
Consolidation Coal........... 35 85 ws — 
Canton Land........-00...-... 4 “4 41 _ 
Ches. & Ohi0 ........--ceeeereee 20% «420% «20 20 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 23% (26% 25% 2% 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........--- 21% 21% Big 2 
Caribou M.......--++-esceee+ = _ ox 2 
Cent. Artzona M..... ..------ ™% 8% %"™4 8% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 59% 9434 80% 9314 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 82% 864 82m BK 
Dub. and Sioux City......... _ _ ow 68 
Express—Adams........-...-- 117 «117 «21I7T)—s(116% 
American.........-- r8% «60 5844 60% 
United States.. .... 5S 86880 50 40% 
Wells-Fargo........ = _ _ 112% 
Phd. .ncactesnernseeacueanine 89 44% 0 44 
Erte, Pl....ceseeeeees vee - 1 WH 20% Ts 
Excelsior Min ......--» ~~ Ss Se RM 
Harlem.......-+-<+- +++ -199 #1920 19 1% 
Han. and St. Joseph... -- 37% 415% S74 414 
Han. and St. Joseph. -- 81 8544 80% S56 
flomestead Mining. = os _ ne 
Houston and Texas. -- @ 60% 66 67% 
Iinots Central. 113 114% 1138 119% 
- & 28% 25 23 
-§ Cy By BH — 
a = = 8 
Keokak and D.M., pf........ 9 » 2 un 
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Lake Erie and Western...... slg & Siig «88 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....-+- 234 24 «2s 2% 
Michigan Central........----- O74 105% 987%4 104% 
Morris and Essex........-++++ 11g 114) 111g 118% 
M., K., and Texas........-++-- 35 385g 35 38 
Manhattan Elevated......... 34% «(3645 «(83% «OBB 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 973% 90% O75 9% 
Mobile and Ohio,..........++- 22 23% 22 2214 
Mar. and Cin., ist pf......... 4% ™ a OK 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd........ 3 446 8 Bg 
Maryland Coal............++++ 19 1% 19 = 
N.Y. Central and H.... ..... 180 8618554 129% 13414 
N. J. Central... .....-..s0+s08 72% TT TT 6% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford - - — 16 
N, Y. Elevated. .........++0++++ 118% 116 113% 115 
Northern Pacific.............. 27 «2G COT 29 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 51% &4 514 «(59% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis. 504 64 50% «68 
Ohio and Miss..........++.++- 33% 35% 383 835 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 7344 T%% T% T% 
Oregon N&V...0.....ceeceeeeeee 120% 133% 129% 132 
Pacific Mall. ....... .csccsseees 40% 44% 40% 443% 
PANAMB........ccccsccccooccees 192 «198 192 ~ 
Phila. and Reading 80% S456 30% S4g 
Pullman Palace Car Co 119% 12t 118% — 
Quicksilver Mining. ..... o 12 11 ll 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 53 ey an) 52 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... — _ — 121 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H..... 21 22 21 21% 
Bt. Louis, Alt., and T. H.,pfd 78 7% 78 76 
8t. Louis and iron Mtn....... 49% 58 49 5236 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 34 35 4 34 
St. Loulsand San Fran.,pf.. 434% 45% 48 454 
St. Louts andS.Fran.,ist pf.. 744 744% 74 73% 
Batre FEMME... ccccccecccccese 1% 1% % 1% 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 41% «45 41% 44% 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 81% 8 81% 84 
Standard Mining 26 28% 26 27% 
Union Pacific....... 934 9314 
Western Union.. 104% «9754 104% 
Wabash and Pacific.. 40 8644 399% 
Wabash and Pacific, pf. 7254 6844 72% 
Central Pacific............... 7% 72 76 
N. Y., Ont., and W 2% 21% «24% 
Denverand Rio Grande.... 704 734 7054 7346 
Texas Pacific............0+. 31 31 80 os 
St. P., M., and M............. 67 76 67 _ 


September of last year was one of the 
months when the earnings of the leading 
railroads of the country, under the rising 
tide of prosperity, were exceptionally large. 
In spite of this fact, the receipts of: the 
leading railway lines for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1880, were $2,773,195 in excess of 
those of the same month in 1879, the total 
amount in that month of this year being 
$15,486,860. An increase of 21 per cent. 
compared with the prosperous September 
of 1879 is very remarkable. The earnings 
of the same roads for the nine months of 
1880 ending with September were $108,790, - 
037, against $84,349,488 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1879. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Western Union Telegraph, on Wednesday, 
the annual report was submitted to the 
stockholders, and was in substance as fol- 
lows: the capital stock of the Company is 
$41,073,410, of which there is in the treas- 
ury belonging to the Company $58,855.50, 
leaving the amount outstanding on the 30th 
of June, 1880, $41,014,554.50. The bonded 
debt at the close of the year was $6,096,229. - 
64. The exhibits of the business of the 
year show an increase over the previous 
year in gross earnings of $1,659,197.08, and 
in net earnings of $876,861.12. Deducting 
from the net earnings fixed charges for in. 
terest and sinking-fund, $468,517.13, leaves 
a balance of net earnings of $4,678,122.32, 
being a little over 11 4-10 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the Company outstanding. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active, par- 
ticularly in the late dealings, when the 
Erie new second consols., which continue to 
lead in point of activity, advanced to 95, 
declined to 94}, and returned to 95. Fund- 
ed 5s declined from 90 to 894, and recov- 
ered to 90. Consol. 7% rose from 12}} to 
1223. Rome and Watertown firsts rose from 
73% to 744. Kansas and Texas firsts ad- 
vanced from 107} to 1084, while do. sec- 
onds, after selling up to 654, dropped to 
644 and rallied to 653. Kansas Pacific firsts 
declined from 97% to 974 and rose to 98}. 
C.,C., and I. C. firsts advanced to 99, do. 
supplementary to 963; Albany and Susque- 
hanna seconds to 107§; St. Paul, 8. W. div. 
6s, to 105; Morris and Essex consols. firsts 
to 116}; Ohio and Mississippi seconds to 


1184. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Alabama, 
Class A, advanced to 693; North Carolina 
consolidated 4s to 80; and Tennessee 6s, 
new issue, to 334. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
near the end of the week and closed at the 
following prices: 


Bid. Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered... 10934 102% 





THE 


United States sixes, 1881, registered... 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10456 104584 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 1015 101% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 108 
UnitedStates 44s, 1801, registered.... 11054 110% 
United States 4}¢s, 1891, coupon....... 110% 110% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 10044 10056 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 100% 10056 
United States currency sixes,1895... 125 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 12534 - 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 126 = 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 127 - 
United States currency sixes, 1809... 128 _ 


There were fifteen proposals to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds to the Treasury for the Sink- 
ing Fund on Wednesday, aggregating $4,- 
990,000. Out of these the Treasury accept- 
ed $2,500,000. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase in all the items except circulation. 
The surplus reserve shows an increase of 
$389,175, the banks now holding $4,757,575 
above legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Depos- 

Namesof Loans of © Legal itsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U. 8S. 
New York.. $9,556,000 $1,818,000 $265,000 $8,396,000 
Manhattan. 6,107,200 1,347,800 848,100 5,060,500 
Merchants’. 7,681,800 2,208,600 428.400 7,760.700 
Mechanics’. 7,807,000 1,243,000 506,000 6,840,000 
Union....... 4,414,900 1,231,100 5,900 8,784,500 
America 8,993,200 1,231,800 215,200 7,145,100 
Phenix. .... 3,881,000 777,000 164,000 3,858,000 
GE. cocncves 8,844,000 2,691,600 38,000 9,533,900 
Tradesmen’s 3,318,900 551,300 57,600 2,869,200 
Fulton...... 1,777,800 275,900 102,800 1,284,800 
Chemical. .. 18,348,200 4,309,000 860,300 14,221,400 
Mer. Exch.. 4,667,400 766,600 454.600 4,272,200 
GallatinNa. 4,166.400 627,700 124,300 2,528,000 
B’tch.&Dro. 1.431,600 278,600 56,300 1,249,800 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,100,000 175,000 157,000 1,159,000 
Greenwich. 1,020,800 20,500 225,200 1,006,700 
Lea. Manuf. 8,247,100 462,500 288.700 2,685,700 
Sev’nthW'c 919,200 149,300 71,300 841,500 
St’teofN.Y. 3,602 100 611,800 170,500 2,880,000 
Amer. Ex... 14,864,000 3,547,000 276,000 12,582,000 
Commerce.. 15,808,500 8,542,500 510.500 11,241,500 
Broadway... 6,425,600 888,600 496,100 5,583,300 
Mercantile. 3,988,700 790,300 148,600 38,800,300 
Pacific...... 2,458,400 841,800 198.400 2,360,200 
Republic... 5,187,400 609.900 108,600 2,717,900 
Chatham... 3,590,100 744,800 179,100 3,884,800 
People’s... 1,530,900 157,600 118,700 1,588,600 
North Am.. 2,208,800 107,000 172,000 2,146.500 
Hanover... 8,660,200 1,667,800 471,100 8,739,000 
Irving...... 2,929,000 407,700 262,400 2,604,000 
Metropoli’n 13,238.000 2,871,000 106,000 12,288,000 
Citizens’... 1,860,400 852,700 225,100 2,045,700 
Naseau..... 2,401,300 279.000 114,600 2,320,900 
Market..... 2,748,800 528.700 116,600 2,300,200 
St. Nicholas 2.081.100 429,500 67,800 1,683,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,150,000 624,000 100,000 2,895,000 
Corn Exch. 4,073,300 851,000 61,000 2,685,300 
Continental 6,052,100 1,712,800 166,800 6,572,900 
Oriental.... 1,007,900 83,500 290,400 1,575,500 
Marine..... 3.507.000 908,000 177,000 4,098,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,505,800 5,678,200 893,000 28,860,800 
a 16,485,000 4,403,400 874,200 20,268,000 
Mec.Bkg.As 915,000 143,000 14,000 543.800 
North River °897.600 37,100 221,900 1,115,800 
East River.. 912,200 143,700 76,300 731,900 
Fourth Na.. 17,705,900 $8,692,900 609,100 17,248,000 
Cent. Na.... 9,800,000 1,742,000 842,000 10,204,000 
Second Na.. 2,464,000 558,000 274,000 2,910,000 
Ninth Na... 4,751,800 1,296,800 245.500 5,253,900 
First Na.... 14,006,800 3,992,200 187,000 15,970,100 
Third Na... 9,597,700 2,441,000 267,200 10,585.100 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1,993,700 192,000 97,000 1,080,000 
Bowery Na. 1,871,500 83,000 204,000 1,171,800 
N.Y.Co.... 1,365,100 13,800 429,700 1,585,900 
Ger. Amer.. 2,875,600 404,400 41,600 2,179,400 
Chase Na... 8,421,300 788,825 202,800 8,702,300 
Fifth Ave... 1,410,800 298,200 88,700 1,455,700 


The following is an analysis 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 








October 16th. tne 68900 700 

L eee $815,811,900 290,700 
Specle........ seccccoces 67,361,300 Inc. 872,100 
Inc. 405, 400 

399 Ine. 777,500 

3 po. _ 1,558, 4 
UP PIS ......ccseeeseeee 4,757 Ine. 175 

Cire PABOR....0000 00506 17,629,100 firs 600 


BANK STOCKS.—The offerings for sale 
continue light, while the demand is active. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

Arnerican Ex..121 tfle...... 96 
Rute’rs & Dro’s.112 _ \aew. Exchange.100 100 
Central Nat'l ..117 Metropolitan. . —_ 
Chatham.......110 _— [Ninth Nat'l... ‘108 = 

‘ourth Natl... — 114 |Park.. - 128% — 
| an Am’n.. — 80 |Phenix.. +7 jaa — 
Hanover.... ... 120 — o * Nicholas, . 
Mech, "pkg. Ass 77 





The total bank pr in this city for 
the year ending 1st inst., as we gather from 
the annual report of ‘the Clearing-house 
Association, aggregated $38,698,667,252.388, 
the largest amount of business ever done in 
asingle year. This is, in fact, a business 
which averages $106,000,000 per day—a 
larger business than is done a any other 
exchange in the world. 

DIVIDENDS.—The Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company has declared a div- 
idend of one hundred per cent. on its cap- 
ital stock, payable in stock on and after the 
18th November. 


—————————————————— Ee 


WEB HaERyO- 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
Bay and Sell - =. Commission Governments and all 
Stocks dealt in at the New York Stock Ex- 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
commission. 














INDEPENDENT. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New Yor, October 7th, 1880. 

Weare receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 


We are prepared, op the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Saving Banks, or other 
well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory reference 
before opening an account. ° 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. pe, 
annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less then $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above on the last day of each month. 


« For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other Coupons and Dividends payable in this 
city, without charge ; make careful inquiries and 
give the best information we can obtain respect- 
ing investments or other matters of financial 
interest to them; and in general serve their 
interests in any way in which we can be of use 
to them in our line of business. 

5. We do not di t or buy fal paper, but 
are at all times prepared to make advances to 

t sand cor dents on U. 8. Bonds or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
notice. ’ 








One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale, on Commission, of Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without Com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates. 

Very respectfully, 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Sesuiy, Convenient, ax hin, | ~ 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway, 


NEAR THE POST-OFFICE. 











Established in 1868. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write a eed the old Banking 





HOW ES a COMPANY,. 


1l WALL STREET, N. Y. 
HOWES & a ulovi 


ousinsen wits eae te 
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FIRST MORTGAGE SIX-PER-CENT. 


LAND GRANT, SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS 


OREGON PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


We invite subscriptions at par and accrued interest 
for the above-named bonds to the amount of $3,250,- 
000. They bear date October ist, 1880, and have 20 
years to run, bearing six-per-cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually in New York or London. 

The land grant contains over 900,000 acres of 
most valuable SELECTED LANDS—forest, mineral, 
and agriculttural—and includes over forty miles of 
ocean-front and many miles of deep-water front for 
docking on Yaquina Bay and Alsea Bay. 

The mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, trustee, securing these bonds covers the entire 
land grant and other real estate of the company, 
also its franchises, railroad, rights of way, rolling 
stock, docks, wharves, steamships, steamboats, ferry- 
boats, and all other property. 

Subscriptions will be payable in installments, be- 
ginning between the 10th and 25th of November. 
The public subscription will close on November 10th. 
Prospectus of the railroad company, our circular, and 
subscription lists will be furnished on application. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Nes. 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Beston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence <a 


JOHN C. SHORT, Presid 

GEORGE W. DEBRVOISE, % Vice-Pres. goatonney 

LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Aas’t Vice Pres., Bosto 
WILLIAM P. ATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


WESTERN eo MORTGAGES. 
Bight P er Cent. 


TEREST. SUAS AUTEED. 
NATIONAL BANK. OF COMMERCE, 
Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 8,695 loans, without the 
loss of 2s — Funds wanted to loan on first- 
Whar INS & etc. send for pam ph- 


class 

let to J, . 0., Lawr * 

ifatncss REAR BL P89 SON, Manager, 
dway, New Yor 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MA 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON tUROPE 
AXD CALIFORNIA. 


COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 
MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C, 


Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 cach. 
Pg trars of Stock, Mining Trust Compas 
Flint, aha od Wm. Brandreth, ¥ Prest. 
and Treasure i, Edwin Ht Muilford, Secretary. 
R. it Eam 2 Moe Superintendent, 
OFFICE OF COMPANY, Pee i BROADWAY, N. 
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For the special meeting 


of the Play xt pronering for 0 at Portland, Oregon, 
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cular letter to stoc iders), the transfer books will 
be closed from until Nov 


ORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 
OrgGon RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION Company, 
No. 20 Nassav St., New York, Sept. 28th, 1880. 
ADDITIONAL NOTICE. 
In oumpitenes with aru ing cf the Governing 
mittee of the New York Stock Exc , the transfer 
books of the 


h.for the 
ption to new stock by stockholders 
order of the Board of Direct- 
DALE, Assistant Secretary. 


=* record Oct. goth 





DIVIDEND NOTICE, 

THE LQUBVILLS AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
COMPANY has declared a dividend upon its capital 
stock of ONE HUNDRRD PER CENT. pay* able tn 
stock to the stockholders of soees’ on the 13th of No- 
vember, , and intend to increase the number of 
its shares of capital stock by th extent and for that 
object ; and — notice is hereby ¢ given bys the 
transfer books of this company will closed on the 
isth of November and reo we 4 ned don the Yet ay “ot De- 
cem 1880. retar: 

New Yorx, Oct. 18th, 1880. % 








SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER GENT. GUARANTEEDO 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Mortgages upon Improved penamnatits Farms in the best iocaliti 
in the West. Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. interest and Principal paid ~~ 


day of Pall oma in New York. 
The Fall demand nd to funds choicest 
Seton cee 8 ifords a line oppervunity for flection, & ted digerimfsatic digerimination. Werle only the 2 tae ond 
: Send for erences, and sample documenta. 
¥F. M. PERKINS, President. N. F. HART, Auditor. C. W. GILLETT, Treasurer. 


J.T. WARNE, Vice-President. L. H, PERKINS, Sec’y. 


J. W. LATHROP, Gon’l Agent, 








THE TRUSTEES OF 
BANES. 


Toe Court of Appeals of this state has 
sustained the verdict in the suit against the 
trustees of the collapsed Central Park Sav- 
ings Bank. The suit was brought by Mr. 
Hun, who had been appointed as receiver of 
the assets of the Bank. The alleged ground 
of action was not that there had been any 
violation of the express statutes regulat- 
ing the investment of savings-bank funds; 
but that the trustees had been guilty of 
gross negligence and a gross abuse of their 
discretion in purchasing, in 1873, a lot for 
$29,250, and in erecting thereon a bank 
building, at the cost of $25,000. The re- 
ceiver showed, in the trial of the case, that 
the bank had been running behindhand for 
five years, and not earning, with the excep- 
tion of one year, the dividends which had 
been declared; and that at the time of the 
purchase it owed its depositors $70,000, 
while its assets, some of which were doubt- 
ful, amounted to only $60,000 on their face. 

This investment of nearly the whole 
assets of the bank in a lot and banking 
building, when the bank owed to its depos 
itors $10,000 more than the face value of 
its assets, was claimed by the receiver to be 
a gross abuse of the discretion vested in 
these trustees; and that, therefore, they 
were justly liable to make good the loss 
resulting therefrom to the depositors. The 
snit was brought to enforce this claim. 
The answer of the trustees was that they 
exercised their discretion for what they 
supposed to be the interests of the bank, 
and that they boncht the lot and erected the 
building in the expectation that this would 
bring an increase of business, by inviting 
larger deposits; and that, therefore, they 
were not responsible for the loss thereby 
incurred, growing out of the subsequent 
but then unanticipated depreciation in the 
value of this real estate. : 

The case was tried before Judge Van 
Brunt, and the jury found that these trustees 
had abused their discretion and rendered a 
verdict against them. The General Term 
of the Bupreme Court affirmed this verdict: 
and, the case being carried to the Court of 
Appeals, the verdict has been again affirmed. 
Judge Earl, in stating the opinion of the 
latter Court, said: 

**It is not legitimate for the trustees of 
such a bank to seek deposits at the expense 
of present depositors. It matters not that 
the trustees purchased this lot for no more 
than a fair value, and that the loss was 
occasioned by the subsequent rceneral de- 
cline in the value of the real estate. They 
had no right to expose their bank to the 
hazards of such a decline. If the purchase 
was an improper one when made, it matters 
not that the loss came from the unavoidable 
fall in the value of the real estate purchased. 
. « « We conclude, therefore, that the 
evidence justified a finding by the jury that 
this was not a case of mere error or mistake 
of judgment on the part of the trustees; 
but that it was acase of Improvidence, of 
reckless and unreasonable extravagance, in 
which the trustees failed in that measure of 


reasonable prudence, care, and skill which 
the law requires.” 


This settles a very important principle in 
respect to the duty and liability of those 
who have the custody and care of trust 
funds. The law, while not holding them 
responsible for innocent mistakes of judg- 
ment, demands not only that they shall not 
exceed the limit of their powers in the use 
of such funds, bnt that they shall exercise a 
reasonable prudence and care in such use, 
and that, if in either respect they are delin- 
quent, they shall be responsible for any 
losses occasioned thereby. The question of 
such delinquency is in every case one of 
fact. The fact being established, then the 
law attaches thereto this legal result. The 
principle holds good not only in respect to 
savings banks, but in respect to all corpora- 
tions that hold and manage the funds of 
others, and equally in respect to individuals 
in like circumstances. There can be no 
doubt that the principle has a solid basis in 


essential justice, and this makes it good 
law wherever applied. 


SAVINGS 





CREDITABLE FIGURES. 


Tue letter of Major Barnes, of the Bureau 
of Btatistics, gives a series of figures which 
show that the Government for the last fif- 
teen years has been wisely managed in re 
speet to its finances, and most effectually 


THE [NDEPENDENT. 


Commercial. answer the Democratic clamor for 8 Fancy cassimeres have received rather ~ 


“change.” On the Sist of August, 1865, 
the aggregate of the public debt amounted 
to the huge sum of $2,844,649.626.56, not 
counting: accrued interest. On the 1st of 
September, 1680, the debt, including 
acerued interest, was $2,121,237,406.57; 
and, deducting cash in the Treasury, it was 
$1,924,569,074.84. The reduction of this 
debt, with the deduction of cash fn the 
Treasury, amounts in the last fifteen years 
to $920,080,552. This reduction is equal to 
about one-third of the whole debt as it 
stood on the 81st of August, 1865. 

The annual interest charge on the S8ist 
of August, 1865, was $150,977,697.87; and 
on the ist of September, 1880, it was 
$79,030,843.50. This shows a reduction 
of $71,946,854.37 in the amount of interest 
to be annually paid, or nearly one-half of 
the original amount. The interest liability 
has proportionately decreased more rapidly 
than the principal of the debt, owing to the 
fact that, while the Government has paid 
off nearly one-third of the debt, it has re- 
funded at a lower rate of interest the larger 
part of the remainder. 

These figures tell their own story as to 
the wisdom and prudence with which the 
finances of the Government have been man- 
aged during the last fifteen years. Demo- 
crats may clamor for a “‘ change,” because 
they want the spoils of office; but we sub- 
mit to all candid men that no change is 
needed or likely to be for the better. The 
party that saved the Union when rebellion 
sought its destruction and has so wisely 
and so well conducted its finances may be 
safely trusted for another four years, espe- 
cially when put in contrast with the record 
of the Democratic party, both during and 
since the war 





DRY GOODS. 


Tae demand during the past week has 
been comparatively light, both with agents 
and jobbers, though values of all staple 
fabrics were firmly maintained. 

Cotrox Goops were without much 
change. Prices were strong and there was 
no pressure to force goods on the market. 
The export movement consisted of ship- 
ments of 1,489 packages from this port, 295 
packages from Boston, and 127 packages 
from other ports; in all 1,911 packages for 
the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1980.100,561 p’m’g's, valued at. .§7,408,807 
Same time in 1879. 121,877 p’k'g's, valued at.. 7,697,158 
Same time in 1878.108.114 p’k'g's. valued at.. 6,504,604 
Same time in 1877. ..93,125 p'x’g's. valuedat.. 6,190,800 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in moderate demand for small 
lots of nearly all grades and widths. Stocks 
are light and prices remain firm. 

Cotton flannels continued to move stead- 
ily on account of back orders, but new 
business was comparatively light. Leading 
makes are still sold to arrive and prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Cottonades were in irregular demand, 
but fair orders were placed for some of the 
most popular makes by the clothing trade. 

Brown drills were nm moderate demand 
by jobbers. Stocks are almost nominal and 
prices remain firm. 

Cheviots were less active, but desirable 
styles were distributed in fair quantities. 

Corset jeans and satteens were in moder- 
ate request. 

Colored Cottoms.—There was a fair de- 
mand for moderate-sized parcels of colored 
cottons, and prices ruled firm on ail the 
most desirable makes of denims, ducks, 
tickings, plaids, checks, stripes, etc. 

Print-cloths were in light demand. We 
quote 4 cents for 64x64 cloths and 34 cents 
for 56x60. 

Prints were quiet, except for specially de- 
sirable styles of fancies, dress plaids, and 
side-band effects. 

Ginghams continued to move fairly on 
account of back orders; but new business 
was less active. Dress styles are still in 
light supply and staple checks are well 
sold up. 

Dress Goops.—There was a moderate 
call. for both worsted and cotton dress goods 
at first hands; but selections were mostly of 
® hand-to-mouth character. 

Woo en Goops have remained quiet and 
unchanged. Samples of spring-weight 
goods are now generally opened for inspec- 
tion; but buyers act very cautiously and 





are very exacting as to prices. 





more attention with the opening of spring 
styles; but the demand was not active. 
Prices rule at about last year’s figures. 

Worsted coatings were in improved de- 
mand for light-weight goods, though buy- 
ers are very cautious and take only moder- 
ate lots. 

Cloakings were in irregular demand, and 
sales were mostly confined to small parcels 
for immediate wants. 

Kentucky jeans and doeskins ruled quiet 
at first hands; but fair shipments continue 
on previous account. 

Satinets.—There was a better inquiry 
for spring styles of satinets, in both plain 
and printed effects; but the aggregate busi 
ness was moderate. 

Flannels and blankets were in irreguler 
demand for moderate lots. ; 

Forricn Dry Goops.—The movement 
at first hands has been slow and attended 
with considerable irregularity, while the 
jobbing trade was also less active. The 
retail branch is reported as progressing 
very satisfactorily. Importers’ sales have 
been principally in small parcels and values 
are frequently low and unsteady. Supplies 
are still large, though in many cases they 
have by this time undergone a sensible 
reduction; but large quantities of goods are 
yet being passed through the auction-rooms. 
The prices real'zed at public sale were often 
low, but generally up to expectations. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,182,264, 
showing an increase of $335,988 as com- 
pared with last week and $283,287 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,959,295, or $222,969 less 
than the imports. 





Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Hosiery and 
Underwear. 


An Unequaled Assortment, in all 
Qualities, Fabrics, and Weights, at 
the 


Lowest Prices, 
INCLUDING 


100 Dozen Ladies’ 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 


Plain and Clocked, at 


25c. Per Pair. 
Well Worth 50c. per Pair. 


AT SEMaI&L 


Broadway, Ath Ave., th & 10th Sts. 
180 JONES = 1840 


CHOICE FALL COODS. 


SUITS axp CLOAKS. , Hovuszrvurn’a Goons. 
o Vv "s SILVERWARE. 





BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODSo" * 9 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. © ° o CROCKERY 
SILKS. © a CHINA. 
— oo a 
- JONES “, 
+ x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
aXND 
|Nimeteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


* JONES .- 





o a 
Sons. o o LACES. 
CARPETS. a ~~ o GLOVES. 
Urecceniag s a HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. "co a © MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 


Oo ~ 
oS aces Sena 
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F EATON & C0, 


Toledo, Ohio, 


The oldest Dry Goods House on the chain 
of Lakes. The leading Dry Goods Mer- 
chant in the great pivotal state (Ohio) of 
the Union. 





Grand Fall Opening. 


Nevelties in Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Garnitures, and Trimmings of every 
description. 


Our Mail Order Department completely 
organized. Samples and Materials sent 
to any state in the Union. 


Importers of Lace Materials. 


E EATON & C0. 


165, 167, 169,171 Summit ot 


Settee 
SEAL-SKIN 
pacg ues 





FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


Now Opened. 





HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


AND SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADLES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS,. 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
Mail orders a specialty. Our Illustrated Fall and 
Winter Catalogue sent free, on receipt of address. 


Hill, Moynan & Co., 


BROADWAY AND TENTH ST., N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE AN 
{MMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
NOW THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE CITY, 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH 
AVENUE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 

SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA, 
GLASS, etc., 














R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Soo Kis 
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ness; and this is one of the reasons why we 
urge all our readers to give their votes for 
General Garficld. It is best to let well 
enough alone, rather than take the risk of 
a change in policy by placing Democracy 
in power. 

















WEEELY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO KVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY | 
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Amoskeag........ . /Kearsa e sateen. 
‘Aalto sat. National.......... ~ 
Canoe River...... eo sateen 9 
Clarendon........ SR, A ery 
{Indian Orch. Imp. 7} Rockport ........ 72 
saan ee 83 Mane oo _ 


BROWN DRILL4, 


Hf Pep 1 84 
a ala 
CHECKS. 





124| Park Mills, No.50. 12 
pine 114'Park Mills, No.60, 13 
iegesste 12 |Prodi 


Economy......... 12 iProdigy.......... 12 
Far & Mare, No.5. 12 |York, f........... 134 
No.6. 13| “ AAextra,.. 15 














CARPETS. 


GREAT SALE. 
960 ROLLS 


Bire tal agency sede, Ser al 


Manufacturers yas Prices 


st of 1 portation. ze faxes. 
mh st ASTER 


irae te eee 
arabs Druggets, ‘Druggets. 
and'sizes, tn newest an ati 4 Pi 3 44 ary | 


asfaten, wanted oS fe aiied | te he lavge 


> Bm usive 


Smyrna — Knappistan 
it ope ge etl 3 


= great variety. 


Se era eae he GOODS. 
Aeon Lae 
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INVITE AN EXAMINATION 


Large Assortment 


BEAUTIFUL 


Daphestan Rugs, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 


LOW PRICBS. 





649, 651, 655 Broadway. 





HURCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SL EEPIBG SPRING 


AMERICAN (ARPES 1 LINING CO. 


LILIPUTIAN. BAZAR 
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WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manufactured by Curselves 


Rupressly for this Seasea’s Retail Trade. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC 
OLL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely mirenenete Rates. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
46 and 49 WEST 14th SYREET, WN. Y. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


HARDENEERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
: LINOLEUMS, 
wo IGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


1M Tullo and 83, $5 and SY Hoary Sts, 


BR OKLTN, N. Y. 
chine ne Raem, StatrsReds, 


~. 
_ Fer New Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





We have official authority for stating 
that the examination of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which was to have 
commenced on the 1st of September, has 
been postponed, on account of the severe 
iliness of Insurance Superintendent Fair- 
man. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN BUSINESS 


PARTNERSHIPS. 


Ir has been often urged that to take a poli- 
cy of insurance on his life, at an early date in 
his active carcer, in a substantial company, 
for as large an amount as he can reasonably 
undertake to carry, and then to keep it up, 
is a wise act for every business man. It is 
ensting an anchor to windward—putting 
something aside, out of reach from any con- 
tingency. If kept up, the policy is sure to 
return, at the least, all that has been paid 
on it, so that it can never fall below the 
rank of a purely savings investment. In 
the strictly insurance aspect, experience 
has shown that sucha protection against 
the chances of utter failure in business— 
peculiarly great in this country of ups and 
downs, where rich and poor are continually 
changing places—is eminently wise. The 
satisfaction of fecling that such a provision 
has been made is itself worth paying for. 
Its tendency is to inculcate further the 
prudence and forethought of which it is 
itself evidence and result; and its moral 
effect upon the man himself is in every 
manner good. All this has been urged 
with force; and that it has been appreciated 
the general acceptance of life insurance 
advantages by business men—although less 
general than ought to be the fact—attests. 
Old as it all is, it is all true, and its moral is 
quietly pointed anew every day by the 
occurrence of cases where a life policy 
might have alleviated the pecuniary fall of 
some family left in the condition described, 
but vaguely in the phrase ‘‘ reduced cir- 
cumstances,” by death following a life-long 
plenty, without substantial estate after 
once prosperous business. There is, how- 
ever, a field for life insurance which is very 
little thoucht of and cultivated, compara- 
tively speaking—that of business partner- 
ships. 

The contributions to the common stock 
in every partnership must consist of capital 
(commonly so-called), personal knowledge 
of the business, and acquaintance with ‘‘the 
trade,” and personal services. Equally with 
the first, thes: personal contributions are 
really capital, and the fact is gradually 
becoming recognized that they are a larger 
factor in business success than is the money 
provided. In other words, it is the personal 
quality and work of the man, and not the 
money he can command, which produces 
prosperity. Moreover, in every well-or- 
dered—that is,every successful part nership— 
a division of labor grows up between the 

partners, each man Sonne his place, fitting 
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it, Siting it, and uioitlid almost indis- 
pensable in it. 

Consider now how death, never a re- 
specter of conveniences, will affect the 
situation—more particularly if ‘coming sud- 
denly. A partner is taken from his place, 
leaving work into which nobody can step at 
once, plans unfinished, and, perhaps, with- 
drawing knowledge of special facts which 
no survivor shared with him. Some large 
transaction may have been recently begun; 
some heavy expenditures which have to be 
nursed awhile may have been made; the 
time may be a specially critical one in the 
partnership affairs; the deceased may have 
had an especial personal connection with 
the source whence money capital was ex- 
pected as needed; the question of solvency 
or failure may even be brought up by the 
event, for that may be in every respect 
untimely. At least, it is certain that, if the 
man was of any value in life, his death must 
take something away; and that it must put 
more or less of strain upon the concern. 

Besides this direct personal loss, the prob- 
lem of settlements arises. The survivor 
may find himself obliged to treat with un- 
wise, prejudiced, unreasonable, and even 
hostile administrators or heirs. A compul 
sory dissolution may confront him, or an 
outward alternative of buying the estate’s 
interest or disposing of his own. It is not 
at all improbable that his interests may be 
seriously menaced, and, among the possible 
inconveniences of the event, he may himself 
happen to be handicapped at that particu- 
lar time by impaired health or some private 
embarrassments. Probably. many a man 
can date his failure back to the trouble pre- 
cipitated upon him by the death of a part- 
ner in a peculiarly bad time, which would 
have not so affected him had it occurred a 
few months earlier or later, either before 
certain exigencies had arisen or after they 
had passed. 

The effect of a death upon the partner- 
ship credit should also not be overlooked. 
The creditor will look out for himself, this 
being a selfish world, and he will pretty 
surely ask himself the question whether the 
concern is likely to be unpleasantly affect- 
ed. If a doubt troubles him about it, he is 
not unlikely to desire a settlement. Or he 
may decide that he will not just then allow 
the concern to extend their line with him 
any further. Possibly, too, some import- 
ant customer, just about concluding a large 
contract with the concern, may have his 
doubts, and may be led by them to wait a 
little, to see how the concern will come out 
of the strain. At least, it is a prejudicial 
thing to have one’s financial prospects 
brought into question, and obviously much 
the worst so if at a time when embarrass- 
ments of other sorts arise. 

It may be left to the common sense and 
observation of every business man to say 
whether these contingencles are not prac- 
tical, and whether the chances of a partner’s 
death are not a mercantile risk worth pro- 
viding for. Nobody thinks of leaving his 
stock in trade unprotected by fire insurance, 
and it cannot be prudence to leave unpro- 
tected what may often be the most vital 
part, at the time, of the partnership assets. 
A policy is the friend in need which is 
known to be a friend indeed. It is ready 








cash, without contingency, senate as 
such everywhere. It is money compensa- 
tion for a money loss, and it comes in at 
just the time when it is peculiarly wanted. 
Not only may it assist in sustaining credit 
under peculiar strain; but the existence of 
the policy will itself be a help to credit 
from the start, by proving that the concern 
intends to cover all the business risks aris- 
ing. How such policies should be taken— 
whether in the partnership name and paid 
for out of the common funds or as an 
individual insurance upon one another—is 
a matter of detail which may vary with the 
case; but that the risks from death of part- 
ners call directly for insurance protection 
cannot be doubted. Especially during the 
earlier years of a partnership this provision 
should never be omitted; and to insure one 
another, and let the fact be known, is one of 
the wisest steps which can be taken in the 
beginning. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





Tne statistical records of Ohio co- 
operatives are not any more flattering to 
the system than are those of this state. 
The records of the forty-one associations 
which have presented their reports show 
them to be possessed of $47,601 in assets, 
and, as their joint liabilities are $54,441, it 
is manifest that the surplus is on the wrong 
side. Their reported income was $269,876, 
and their disbursements for death losses 
$178,703, and for expenses of management 
$135,635; showing an expense ratio to 
income exceeding fifty per cent. This 
— indicates their beneficent character.— 

. World. 


.-A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Insurence Company of North America has 
been called for the 15th of November, to 
consider a proposition of the board of di- 
rectors to increase the capital stock of the 
company one million of dollars, and the 
surplus fund of one million, by issuing a 
hundred thousand shares, par $10, to be 
sold at $26. The present capital of the 
Company is $2,000,000, with assets, July 
1st, of $6,437,826 and liabilities of $4,805,- 
712, leaving a clear surplus a little more 
than the capital stock.—Insurance World. 


..--Mr. Charles A. Jenney, who has 
charge of the United States Fire Insurance 
Census, has issued two additional blanks, 
both for ten-year reports. One is intended 
to secure returns for ten years, by states and 
territories, of risks written, premiums re- 
ceived, and losses paid, from all joint stock 
fire, marine, and inland transportation in- 
surance companies; the other is intended 
for mutual companies, in reporting their 
membership, assets, liabilities, and risk for 
ten years.— American Hachange and Review. 


.-The mania for speculative insurance, 
created and encouraged by assessment com- 
panies accepting risks on the lives of persons 
aged more than 65 years, is running rampant 
and completely demoralizing legitimate 
insurance. From a moral standpoint, the 
business is extremely questionable, because 
it tempts to murder; and as a business it is 
sure to lead to certain and speedy failure.— 

U. B. Aid Journal. 
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Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dons, Seo’y. Taxo. Mackyet, Treas, 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 03 
Surplus on New York dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
er Cen ar ee } nencese 86,012,528 64 
Drmecrors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


¥.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Lore BecuRtry, BOONCMICAL MANAGEMENT, ang 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 


cr. GH, s ~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
ako. H. BURFORD, oe 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


“ MUNMATTI LIFE 


Assets. Jan. 1s 











i ae alaniliatatnaniniinl $10,049,156 00 

Surplus over ‘aig bebeStosecctooss 1,849'660 00 

Amount of insurance in force............ 33,333,000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each § $160 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
m.. ing low una Mine petisten tepned watt yt tes 
on. pa ost ued (ai - Ee 
OF. ry YORK. 
Pe Se OST 





ta Vice —.. J.L. Sec. 
i By sromns,” { Ass’t Seo’s. 
1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 





Capt scr 0001 SOO 00P 08 
Un and Dividends....... 50,175 18 
N Surplus ......-.0-+-00eeee ee. boosene 546 50 
Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...§3,262,627 46 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ett GI, nc othe ntieotscan $400,000 00 
chenenben and all Lia- 








ila aie ao 804,038 88 
I osc ccccccascsedbucencs 807,073 23 
$2,011,112 11 

wM. G cROWEL  mecretary epee 
“JORN N. Ass’t Sec. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 








CASHT CAMPPAT ALL. ..... 0.0... .0.c0cccccceeeee ihvbtuhbbesaneubiehsaenptenenrsesulseakceleaehEneeaeeetereedeuneevaiahe spadequeeieeseesial $3,000,000 00 
a III « «0 0.0. 0.00:0.0:05.0.0,00 000000008006 6060sssseseresere ene idite a tiaiitiiemna etl i inaabaidnasias Sac ariel Se ee en ee 1,856,954 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses .........---- ae Sidhendidinecsepssseuen stata boon eben cee aeie a inte ooh hdiataetemibenentent 166,391 83 
PWCE Seca plats... . 22sec rcrccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccsccscscnsccsaseseeesseeecccesegecsesewes Fee oes & eee cals aedandeanen 1 366,588 06 

GQ GTT MBBIRT GD. «5.2. cccccccccccccocccscccsccccccccccesccccccseceteccccsccecceses Site teagess Cen +ssidesehdinces osadninigte $6,390,233 89 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 





ep OSES POTEET ry ee eS Tee $329,682 45 | Loans on Stocks, pa ante on demand (market value $906,896 49)... 652,250 
Bente ot Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Interest due on Yer i BEES 0} Be cc che cccesecs coccccvetcetesescentces> 3,310 47 
144,960)... easier Soe cvccecebbostetnesOesSevessevetsedeecs owe Banlanee im hand Of AGemts..... 2.2.20. ccccccccccccsccccccceccccccccccowecce ies a8 
United States Stocks (market walue).............. sss seeeeceeeeeeeceeeees ee RF ee nn te Te ee 
Bank Stocks and Railroad Stocks (market valUe).........-----++++++- ' 5576 25 | Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... >429 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value)--.......--+-+seeseeeceeeseees 191,350 00 
Total ee eee SO POOR Oe ee EEE EEE E EE EE EE EE EEE EEE EE EE HEHEHE EE EH EE EEE ET EE EE EEE EEE SE EEEEEEH EES occ cc cc tccete soseccegibe be cobedececcce ROO eD OD 


T. B. CREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


i Ass’t Sec’s. 





J, H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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REMARKABLE RESULTS 


OF THE 


| Tontine Savings Fund 
POLICIES 


OF THE 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of New York. 


*« Boston, March 22d, 1880. 

* [Tne Tontine dividend policy on the life of 
my son has just reached the dividend period, 
and I am astonished at the results. They are 
certainly much greater than I anticipated. 
Besides the insurance which has been carried 
on this life during the past ten years for the 
face value of the policy, he has now a return 
of 120 per cent. of premiums paid in case of 
surrender of the policy, or a paid-up poli 
of 130 per cent. of the origina] amount issued.” 

From the Hotder of Policy 58,548. 


Letters containing sim- 
ilar Endorsements have 
been written during the 
past few months by 


Hon. GEORGE H. STUART, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 44,781. 
WILLIAM F. MISKEY, COP Se: 
of Philadelphia, Policy 42,206. 
THOMAS MONAHAN, 
of New York City, Policy 58,815. 
EDWARD 0. JENKINS 
ot New York City, Policy 52,558. 
CHARLES BIGGS, 
¢ New York City, Policy 30,587. 
HENRY MOULTON 
of York, Maine, Policy 49,919. 
HENRY L. PARSONS, 
, RB. ., Policy 89,919. 


of 
VIRGIL FISHER, 
of Providence, R. 1., Policy 42,077. 
JAMES L. CONGDON, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 56,695. 
NORMAN 8. ea hh ro 
of Cheshire, n., Policy 54,875. 
TRACY B. WARREN, : ~ 
of Bridgeport, Conn., Policy 55,180. 
PATRICK GALLAGHER, 
of New Haven, Conn., Policy 55,716. 
HARRY M. WEBSTER, 
of Henrietia, N. Y., Policy 62,171. 


PHILIP REED, " niger 
JOHN A. ASKIN, : ae 
of Sandwich, Canada, Policy 56,879. 
GEORGE D. WILLIAMSON, 
of Uairo, IU., Policy 52,988, 
WILLIAM STRATTON, 
of Cairo, IU., Policy 52,982. 
PAUL G. SCHUH, 
of Cairo, Il., Policy 52,934. 
SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, ~ a 
ro, I., 52,930. 
F. BROSS, v : ™ 


Hoy. EMERY WAI TAKER, ne Ser 
WILLIAM N. sepreie,* nie oar 
PATRICK EWING, ont 
W. HEDLEY, FS Sant, iy Gee. 


of Halifax, N. 8., Policy 45,272. 


8. H. HOLMES, salty 
az, ss Policy 5 
WILLIAM W. WoopwARD : wise 


of Newton, N. J. Policy 49,955. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 17th, 1880. 

Dear Sir:—I have just received a statement 
upon my Tontine policy, No. 49,241, matur- 
ing November 27th, 1 and note with great 
satisfaction the results of the same. 

Certainly no better endorsement of the Ton- 
tine method as introduced by the Equitable 
could be given than the results of my own 

olicy. I insured in the Equitable November 

h, 1869, for $20,000 upon the Tontine twenty- 
year endowment. 

In eleven years I have paid the Society $10,- 
676.60, and am now offered, if I wish to sur- 
render my policy, $12,523.52, ora sum nearl 
two thousand dollars in excess of all prem. 
ums paid—or, to be exact, one dollar and seven- 
teen cents for every dollar paid in—besides 
having been insured for $20,000 during eleven 
years. Or, in lieu of such cash rurrender, I 


. can take a paid-up policy for $17,580, payable 


in nine years. Or, again, I can continu 
policy for the original sum ($20,000), om = 
premium for 1881 will be reduced to $185, 
with probable still further reductions during 
the nine years, when the full policy will then be 
ayable. Or, as a final choice, I can withdraw 
,849.60 in cash, and still have my original 
policy in force, payable in nine years; and my 
remium will be reduced next year from 
born 60 to $712.20, with still farther reductions 
thervafter 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE M. BRINKERHOFF. 


Poa fs and rat Conga 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets, 12th mo., Sist, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 

NR letatieaaenenicanconschicsee 696,451 35 

A ee $1,071,421 18 
SAFETY. 


» LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICY HOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
SECBNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


MUTUAL LIFE 





OFFICE OF THE i 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor, January 24th, 1830. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist of , 1879. 
ved on > 
from ist January, 187¥,to Sist De- 
GRREIED, Bb acc ccccccesceccobsdepeeennse $3,009,066 58 
Premiums op policies not marked off ist 
PRE) MNT cciscsccscncsivescebbesece 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No i been issued upon Lee | 
; y Fire disconnec 
with Marine Hisks. - 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1, December, 187..... ..... 3,876,101 26 


Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,231 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser 8 0,96 77 
The ‘vpompany has the following Assets, 
United Ly and State of New York 
jeans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,207,900 00 
Real Estate end Claims ‘due the Com- 


pany, estimated at...............--..+- £00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... .. 1,522,826 35 
CED BD EB ices ccccesccensenes| eqeanneose 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. In erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount +o redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
































TRUSTEES, 
5. D. JO! ORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, UND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOH OTT, 
CURTI LEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW. HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DA EORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. OBERT L. STUART 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE 
Ww. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
0. LOW, LIAM H. FOGG, 
E. DODGE, PETER V. K 





V. KING 
Rover? THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS BYo UNGS, HORACE K. THURBER. 
of Mewar, itis Beonoor 
WILLIAM Wrest RENKY Ors Ins, ° 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN |. RIKER. 
J. D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts ite busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
—o— 


Offices 100 Breadway, New York; 








Continental { Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Bufldings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—_o— 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 
Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 32 


claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cash Capital...............cccs000s 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies)................0008+ 65.000 00 
WSS WEEN Bic. cccccccccccecccccccccce 1,040,319 38 


Gress Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Passes ether bonds and Socks, *-#1-030,810 08 

on 240,685 68 

285,235 60 

673,600 00 

677,500 00 


BUR EDs 5 000crccnpsese-ssscascsaccesone 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretacy. 
B. C, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. F 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary 
JOHN K. OAsL Ey, Sencral Agent. 7 at we 
¥. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. - ” 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 4 
OF HARTFORD 


~~ 








NSURANCE COMPANY 





OF NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 
OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - 
Surplus, - - - 


- $39,000,000 
7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 


It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 


policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 


by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW. YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in thts country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New. York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 


ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company's assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). 


Its interest receipts alone have been upward 


of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held tte business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,’”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about twu per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has igsued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. 


It has 


received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 


ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 


for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 


nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decr.nse 


in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 
The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 


This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 


ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this furd over four million dollars lerger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 


seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lirs are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr’e 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain ~ 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honert policyholder to keen 
his policy; in the settlement of ciaims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 
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At no period since the great 

of 1873 have the prospects of Ta 
DEPENDENT been 80 promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, of. 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past, 
year. With these facts before us, we havé 
determined that no stop shall be made_ia 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1881, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
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On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the pregent year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 
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Pzrsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following’ publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addifion to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tas INDsPEnDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 
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Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
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AT THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 
BY MARY D, BRINE. 


INTo my arms, when the twilight is falling, 
Climbs my wee darling, with drowsy blue 
eyes; 
Into my arms, as the robins are calling 
Homeward their mates, ’neath the darken- 
ing skies. 
“Sing to me, Mamma,” the sweet lips are 
pleading, 
While round me closely the dear arms en- 
twine. 
Ah! can I listen with ears all unheeding, 
Watching the lovelight in baby eyes shine? 


No! SoI fold her still closer and nearer, 
Pillowing the small golden head on my 
breast ; 
Singing the song that is sweeter and dearer 
Both to my heart and the darling at rest. 
‘* Hush, my child, lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard thy hed ; 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently fall upon thy head.” 


Low and yet lower the white lids are droop- 
ing, 
Shutting the lovelight within the blue eyes; 
Angels of slumber and glad dreams come, 
trooping 
Downward so softly from Slumberland’s 
skies. 
Yet in my arms still she lieth ; it may be 
That I am jealous of pillow and bed, 
Since I am happiest, oh! my fair baby, 
When on my heart lies your dear golden 
head. 





THE RISING OF THE RIVER. 
BY MARY B. FERRY. 








Ir happened many years ago, when I was 
young. My husband was a manufacturer 
in a pretty country village, and we lived in 
a little white house close by the mountain 
stream that supplied the factory with water. 
It was alovely, romantic spot. The wooded 
slopes of the mountains on one side came 
to the water’s edge, while on the other lay 
the green meadows, dotted with the white 
houses and spires of the hamlet. Between 
us and the river stretched the highway, 
following the courseof the stream for miles, 
while the water foamed and sparkled over 
the brown rocks, making music night and 
day. There I was as happy as theda iit 
long. It was my pride to keep my 
as neat and bright as possible, so that Tom 
might find rest and comfort when he came 
home tired from his day’s work. When 
everything was in readiness for him the 
table spread, the fire bright, and the Kettle 
singing on the hob—I used often to lock my 
door, and, going out, lose myself in the 
woods, and, resting for a time on the mossy 
rocks, dreamily watch the river, singing 
along to itself ina happy monotone. §Some- 
times the school-children would come troop- 
ing through the woods, filling thé air with 
the music of their happy voices—little bare- 
footed urchins, with tangled locks and bright 
eyes, a motley assemblage, with ragged 
clothes and brimless hats and dirty faeces, 
but avery joyousone. How they used to 
stare when they saw me, whispering to and 
nudging each other with wide-open eyes; 
then, unresponsive to my friendly advances, 
darting off in pursuit of birds or squirrels, 
leaving my solitude as unbroken 4s 
before. 

But the long drives with Tom were my 
chief delight. The little brown horse and 
open wagon were brought to the door 
almost every afternoon, and away we 
would go, frolicking like two children, with 
Rover, the dog, following, and the horse 
shaking his wise old head in solemn disap- 
proval of our proceedings. First we would 
visit the farm-house where Tom’s father and 
mother lived; give and receive the news of 
the day; then off again—over the hills and 
through the woods. Memory still brings 
back to me the odor of the pines and again 
I breathe the sweet mountain-air. 

Our neighborhood was a very social one, 
and Tom and I were invited everywhere. 
Picnics, huskings, teaparties followed 
each other in quick succession, and I came 
to know the pleasant country people well. 
Still, there weré times when I grew very 
lonely, with Tom away all day and no 
sound to be hedifd save the murmur of the 
river and the singing of the birds. But 
after my baby came 1 was never lonely 












‘again. What a wonder he was to mé at 
first, with his funny little ways! I was 


almost afraid to touch him, for fear he 


would drop to pieces in my arms. But I 
soon grew accustomed to him, and many a 
frolic we had, while Tom sat by, laughing 
atus. ‘‘ Really, Mollie,” he would say, ‘‘I 
do not know which is the bigger baby of the 
two.” But he was very proud of us, for all 
his teasing. A year or two after Baby’s 
birth, my Sister Katie came to spend the 
winter with me. She was a handsome, 

irited city girl, and soon all hearts 

to her power and no company was 
considered complete without the beautiful 
Miss Lacey. ‘‘ Well, Katie,” Tom used to 
say, “I need not have bought any wood 
this winter, for the whole house is hot with 
the sighs of despairing lovers.” But she 
was hard-hearted and would look at none 
of them. Among her other admirers was 
a Mr.’ Pierce, a young lawyer lately 
settled in the village and a_ great 
favorite with Tom and me; but I think 
that Katie treated him rather worse than 
she did any one else. I often grew angry 
with the child; but no anger could long 
withstand the charm of her winning ways, 
and, although I began by scolding her, I 
generally ended by laughing at her. How 
lovely she used to look, as she came danc- 
ing into my room, ready for some pleasure, 
with her eyes shining like stars, her cheeks 
like roses, and her face beaming with mis- 
chief under her white hood. “I came! I 
saw! I conquered !” was her motto, and she 
fully carried it out. I remember that a 
great deal of snow fell that winter, and as 
spring came on all the rivers and brooks 


“became very much swollen; but our river 


had never been known to rise very high 
and we feared no danger. My second boy 
was born in March—a pretty, blue-eyed 
little darling—and the happiness of our 
home was complete. One very stormy 
day, when my baby was about a week 
old, Katie came running into my room. 
“Oh! Mollie,” she cried, ‘‘I wish that you 
could see the river. It is perfectly beautiful. 
It has risen considerably above its banks and 
is hurrying along over the rocks one sheet of 
foam.” As she spoke, I could hear distinctly 
the rushing of the water. ‘‘ Leave the door 
open, Katie,” I said. ‘* Perhaps I may be 
able to catch a glimpse of it.” She obeyed, 
and I could plainly see the white line of the 
river hurrying along. A little later, Katie 
came in again. ‘‘ Mollie,” she said, ‘‘has 
the river ever risen as high as the road?” 
“No,” I replied; ‘‘ such a thing was never 
known. Has it now, Katie?”  ‘“‘ Yes,” 
she answered, quickly, sceing my excite- 
ment; ‘but I do not think it will rise any 
higher. I will go and Watch.” She left 
me, and for a time I heard nothing but the 
pouring of the rain and the roaring of the 
river, that to my excited fancy seemed to 
grow louder and louder. At last Katie 
entered the room. Her face was very pale, 
but her eyes shone with resolution. ‘I 
think that I will go to the factory for Tom,” 
she said, in a cheerful voice. ‘‘ The river 
is still rising and I would much prefer to 
have him here.” ‘‘Oh, Katie!” I cried, 
excitedly, ‘‘do not leave me alone with the 
children. There surely can be no dan- 
2 

She was silent for a moment, and then 
said, gently: ‘“There may be danger, Mollie; 
and I want to avoid it, both for you and 
the children. Some one must go for 
Tom.” 

As she spoke the roaring became more 
distinct, and, starting up, 1 saw that the 
water had crossed the road and, like a great 
shining serpent, was crawling up to our 
very windows. I gave a shriek of despair. 
“Go quickly!” I cried, hardly knowing 
what I said, ‘‘and take the children with 
you.” ‘It is too late to take the children, 
but I will go, Mollie, and bring help,” she 
answered, calmly; and, placing little Rob- 
bie on the bed with Baby and me, she bade 
him be a good boy and take care of Mamma. 
“Keep up good courage, dear,” she said, 
kissing me. ‘‘I will bringhelpsoon.” My 
reflections, when I was left alone, were not 
pleasant ones. I was too weak to be fully 
conscious of the danger; and yet the thought 
that I was a woman, sick and alone in a 
house with two little children, with a rag- 
ing torrent, rising higher and higher, at 
our door, filled me with terror. But I 
prayed for strength and courage as I tried 
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to quiet poor little Robbie, who was badly 
frightened. The baby slept on, calmly un- 
conscious through it all, and it comforted 
me to think that, as the infant lay sleeping 
in my arms, even so might I lie in the arms 
of my Heavenly Father, peaceful, in life 
or in death. 

But I was not left long alone. Katie 
soon returned, her clothes wet and her 
cheeks flushed with excitement. Her long 
hair had fallen down and hung around her 
like a golden veil. I had never seen her 
look lovelier. ‘‘ Mollie, darling,” she said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ help will soon come to us now. 
Tom will be here with men and boats, an: 
all will be well.” ‘‘ Boats!” I cried. “Is 
the water high enough to float a boat, 
Katie?” ‘“‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘The 
water has risen above the fences by this 
time.” I sat up and looked at her. ‘‘ How 
did you ever get to the factory, and why 


. did you not stay there?” Iasked. ‘‘I did 


not go to the factory,” she replied, blush- 
ing. ‘‘I met Mr. Pierce.” ‘‘ Mr. Pierce!” 
I echoed, inastonishment. ‘‘ Where was he 
going? Do, Katie, tell me all about it.” 
“* Well,” she replied, demurely, ‘‘he was 
going to the river, and the river met him; 
so there was a collision. But lie down, 
Mollie,” she added, with a change of tone, 
*‘and I will tell you all. I had not gone 
far on my way before I found that there 
was to be a struggle. The water was al- 
ready above my knees and the current so 
strong that I could scarcely keep my footing, 
but I managed pretty well for a time by 
walking along by the fence; but soon I had 
to cross the road, and I think then, if I had 
not remembered you and the children, my 
courage would have failed me. I left my 
hqld of the fence and stepped boldly forward. 
Oh! how strong the current was. How the 
river roared around me, as if to mock my 
fear. Just at this instant I sawa man 
walking through the flood toward me. As 
he drew near, I saw that it was Mr. Pierce. 
I shouted to him to go back to the factory 
for help; but could not make my voice 
heard above the turmoil of the water. I 
saw his lips move, but could hearno sound. 
The water was by this time above my waist, 
the raging torrent broke in foam around me, 
as if angry at any obstacle that would bar 
its way. I expected each instant to be 
drawn swiftly down to the dark death be- 
low. I thought of the great mill-wheel 
and shuddered. At last Mr. Pierce reached 
my side. Hespokeno word; but, throwing 
his arm around me, supported me until I 
regained a little strength. ‘Leave me,” I 
cried, as soon as I could speak, “ and go 
back for help. Mollie and the children are 
aloue in the house, helpless. Leave me and 
go for Tom, before it be too late.” 

“When you are out of danger, then I 
will return,” was his answer. ‘‘ They are 
safe in the house for some time to come, 
and you must be taken care of first.” I 
still urged him to return; but he would 
not listen. ‘‘ Come,” he said, ‘there is no 
time to be lost. The sooner you are out of 
danger the sooner will help come to your 
sister.” I yielded at that, and, struggling 
with the dark water that threatened every 
moment to engulph us, we slowly fought 
our way back to the house, and he has re- 
turned for help.” Katie had scarcely fin- 
ished her story when the door opened and 
Tom came in. He was pale, but calm and 
guiet. ‘‘ Mollie, dear,” he said, coming to 
the bed and taking me in his arms, “we 
must leave the house as soon as possible. I 
have procured help and you must be ready 
when it comes.” “Tom,” I cried, “I can- 
not go. Take Katie and the children and 
leave me.” I was trembling with fear and 
weakness and hardly knew what I said. 
The river looked to me like some mighty 
monster, seeking to devour me. But Tom 
and Katie soothed and calmed me, and 
in a very short time all was ready 
for our departure. We soon heard 
a great shouting, and, looking from the 
window, saw eight or ten men guiding a 
floating wagon. The water reached their 
breasts, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that they guided the wagon close 
under oyr window. As I looked out, I saw 
that there was a bed in this new-fashioned 


“Mollie,” said Tom, “you will have to 
jump from the window into the wagon. 
Courage, dear wife; the trial will soon be" 
over.” The water by this time had come 
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in at the door, and was slowly, surely 
making its way from room to room. Fear. 
lent me courage and strength, and, closing 
my eyes, with a silent prayer for help, [ 
jumped into the rocking vehicle below. 
How the water raged and surged about us! 
For a moment it seemed as if we must all 
godown. But the men held on with united 
strength and the wagon ceased to rock so 
violently. f 

Tom dropped a blanket, with which to 
cover me, and then jumped from the win- 
dow into the water among the men. 
‘‘ Katie,” he called back, ‘‘ we will return 
for you and the children. Keep up your 
courage.” ‘My baby!” I screamed. “I 
will not go without my baby!” Tom tried 
in vain to quiet me. I would not listen. 
“My baby!” I cried. ‘‘I will not leave my 
baby!” And I sat up in the wagon, as if 
meditating a plunge into the water. 

‘* Here is the little fellow,” said a familiar 
voice. ‘‘Take him, Mr. Stevens.” I 
looked up, and saw Mr. Pierce in the win- 
dow, holding the baby outto Tom. In the 
midst of my excitement, I had time to won- 
der how he came there. 

Tom handed me my little blue-eyed dar- 
ling, and I lay back, satisfied. Never shall 
I forget that journey. The rain fell in 
torrents, the angry waters rushed around 
the bed in which I lay, holding my baby in 
my arms, expecting death each instant. 
The gallant men struggled on, the water 
reaching their shoulders, ever rising higher 
and higher. Fences, young trees, frag- 
ments of every description floated by us, 
impeding our progress, threatening destruc- 
tion; but God, in his loving mercy, saved 
us. By degrees we left the direct course of 
the flood behind us, the water grew lower 
and lower, and the men were enabled to 
draw the wagon straight up to our father’s 
door. Tom carried me into the house, 
where his mother and sisters were anx- 
iously watching for us, and loving 
hands attended to all my wants. The 
baby escaped uninjured; but I, the 
danger and excitement over, ame 
unconscious and for weeks my life was 
despaired of. Not until a long time after- 
ward was I able to hear Katie’s story. Mr. 
Pierce had been one of the helpers until he 
saw that Katie was to beleftalone. Then he 
determined to stay behind too. The water 
rose so rapidly that they were obliged to 
seek shelter on the roof before help came. 
Here it was, in the midst of the danger, 
that they came to understand each other, 
and Katie has since confessed to me that 
the half hour spent on the roof of the little 
house, in the pouring rain, with the flood 
roaring around them, was the happiest she 
had ever known. 

So ended the most exciting episode of 
my uneventful life, and my grandchildren 
never tire of listening to the story of the 
rising of the river. 

New Mricrorp, Conn. 
— Te 


THE SEAM. 
BY CARRIE W. THOMPSON. 


Over and over the brook laughs by, 

Over and over the swallows fly, 

Over and over the call of the plover 

Faintly floats from the fields of rye ; 

I bear the mocking-bird’s song a-ringing, 

Close to my feet the clover is springing, 

While over and over my heart keeps singing: 

“‘ Mother is coming to-night, I know.” 

Over and over the bee sips the clover, 

And over and over my needle must go. 

Oh! what, oh! what is so long as a seam ? 

And what so sweet as to sit and dream, 

With sunshine above me, and Mother to 
love me, 

And swallows skimming across the stream ? 

My thoughts are so glad, I think them over, 

Till they all get mixed with the cry of plover, 

And the hum of bees, and the smell of clover. 

Ah! how fingers and fancies stray! 

While, coming and going across my sewing, 

The oak-leaves’ shadows I watch at play. 

The nest is lone that the mother leaves ; 

There’s always a birdling that pines and 
grieves ; . 

O wings of the swallow, your flight I follow ; 

Carry her straight to her home ‘neath the 
eaves. : 

How I shall stand at the open door! 

I hardly can wait till the sun is lower; 

Yet to finish my seam I would have it slower. 

Over and over my fingers go, 

While over and over I sing to the clover, 

“ Mother is coming to-night, I knew P’ 
Aiaton, B. Y. 





PRINCE POLLIWIG’S PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


Part Fist. 
BY KATHERINE KAMERON. 


Prince Poiitwie .was the son of the 
King of No-man’sland. He was very 
handsome, andvery wise, and very good; at 
least, this was what all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court constantly declared 
when he was present. The maids of honor 
had not a whole heart left among them, they 
were so devoted to the Prince. Whenever 
he chanced to smile upon one fair lady, the 
rest all pouted and frowned as soon as bis 
back was turned. 

After the King, Prince Polliwig was the 
first gentleman in the kingdom, and noth- 
ing could equal his importance; at least, in 
his own estimation. Of course, the Prince 
had a fairy godmother. No prince of the 
Kingdom of No-man’s-land was ever chris- 
tened without one. She promised to grant 
him one wish on the day he became the 
king. The good old Fairy said when that 
time came he would be old enough to choose 
wisely for himsclf and his people. 

The Prince had heard of this promise 
ever since he was a baby, and it was often 
in his thoughts, as was very natural, He 
often spoke of it to the Queen and her 
ladies in waiting. When he talked with 
Lady Edith, she assured him that no prince 
of the realm had ever been half so grace- 
ful, so handsome, so stately and royal, and 
quoted some old heathen poetry about 
Apollo. This, she declared, was the voice 
of all the people. When he drove with the 
Queen, his mother, Lady Constance, who 
always accompanied her, sat beside him 
and whispered many pleasant things, She 
said: ‘It was well when a Prince was 
kiagly in his looks; but it was his actions 
that touched the people. Prince Polliwig, 
she was sure, had no equal for gracious- 
uess of manner and gentleness of heart. 
His great goodness was well known 
throughout the kingdom, and had won for 
him already the heart of the whole nation.” 
Lady Elinor, the daughter of the court 
philosopher, assured him, privately, that 
‘‘both beauty of person and goodness of 
heart were useless to a prince without 
wisdom.” Her father had been private 
tutor to the Prince, so she well knew that 
“‘no prince of his age had ever so wonder- 
ful a mind. His wisdom and great learn- 
ing were the wonder of the philosopher, the 
court, and the whole kingdom.” Of course, 
said the Prince to himself, ‘‘when noble 
ladies talk to a prince, they must tell only 
the strict truth.” And so it was quite plain 
to his mind there was nothing left to wish 
for himself. 

The King and Queen had all their hearts 
could desire. Therefore, the magical wish 
must be for something for his people, when 
the time came. 

The good King of No-man’s-land held 
apart the first day of every month for a 
truly royal purpose. On these twelve days 
of the year he sat in the great audience 
chamber near the palace gate, to hear the 
grievances and complaints of the common 
people, who could reach the King’s ear in 
no other way. 

Truth to tell, it was a long, sorry day to 
His Majesty, listening to dismal stories, with 
tears and sighs and groans, from morning 
till night; but, having made the decree, he 
kept faith with the people and never once 
failed to receive them. 

When Prince Polliwig came to man’s 
estate, the King required that he should 
stand for half the day by the great chair 
of state, and listen to the sorrows and 
wrongs of the people over whom he would 
one day reign. On the day that Prince 
Polliwig was twenty-one he took his stand, 
for the first time, by his father’s side. He 
was tall and straight, with a fair and ruddy 
face, and withal looked so fresh and 
young and happy that the poor people for 
atime forgot their troubles, and shouted 
and huzzaed loyally with one voice: “ Long 
live our Prince! Long live Prince Polli- 
wig!’ At this the Prince bowed and 
bowed and smiled, right and left, most 
graciously; and the King did the same, 
feeling both proud of his son and grateful 
to the people for their hearty good-will. 
But this could not last always. Even the 
sight of a handsome, good-natured young 
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for very long. One by one, each stood be- 
fore the King and told his own sad story. 

Hour after hour, the Prince listened to 
the dolorous strain, till the whole world 
seemed to grow cold and dark before him. 
There was nothing but sorrow and sighing. 
Sunshine and joy were gone forever. His 
heart sank within him. 

“*Can this be the same world I live in?” 
he thought, sadly; ‘‘and are these the 
people over whom I am to be king?” 

Just then the great clock of the palace 
struck the noon hour, and, at a sign from 
his father, Prince Polliwig gladly retired. 
He rushed wildly to the Queen’s chamber, 
where the pretty maids of honor sat laugh- 
ing and chatting in the sunshine. The 
birds made silver music in the tall trees, 
that waved their green tops at the open 
windows, while the breeze wafted in the 
sweet flower-breath of the garden. Scat- 
tered everywhere about were rare vases of 
bloom and brightness—roses and lilies, vio- 
lets and heart’s-ease, glistening and flush- 
ing and deepening in white and crimson 
and purple. 

‘““What a blessed, blessed change!” 
thought the Prince, as, pale and wan, he 
dropped into the nearest great chgir, and 
sank back among the cushions, quite still 
and with closed eyes. 


The Queen screamed with affright, and 
the maids of honor ran wildly hither and 
thither for means to help. the handsome 
young Prince. Lady Edith fetched the 
Queen’s fan of satin and down and pearl 
and painted roses and scented wood, and 
fanned a small gale across his white face. 
Lady Constance brought her jeweled vin- 
aigrette, the Queen’s gift, and, kneeling 
beside the Prince, held the crystal top to 
his royal nostrils. Lady Elinor, the philos- 
opher’s daughter, ran at once for her father; 
but that wise courtier went promptly for 
the court physician, instead of coming him. 
self. The Queen sent for the grand cham- 
berlain to send for the royal butler to send 
for the royal cellarer to fetch a bottle of 
the precious ruby cordial given to the King 
by an Arabian magician, and which was 
said almost to give life to thedead. in the 
meantime, the Queen .supported his head, 
and the maids of honor were weeping and 
wringing their hands, when a little page 
came modestly, and, kneeling before Prince 
Polliwig, besought His Royal Highness to 
sip from the crystal goblet he lifted. It 
was only pure cold water; but when the 
Prince tasted it he drained the last drop, 
and, raising his head, declared himself quite 
refreshed. Now that he was able to speak, 
he rehearsed to his mother and all the court 
ladies the tales of woe he had just heard. 
The Queen and the ladies turned pale with 
sympathy for—the poor Prince, and pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ quite impossible for so good a 
prince to endure anything so dreadful!” 

‘* He was too kind, too sensitive even to 
hear of suffering.” 

Then they drew up a petition to the King, 
asking that Prince Polliwig should never 
again attend in the audience chamber. It 
was signed by the Queen and all of her 
ladies in waiting. The philosopher and 
the grand chamberlain also signed. Last of 
all, the court physician gave it as his offi- 
cial opinion that the health of the Prince 
would be seriously impaired by so cruel a 
test. 

The King read the petition, and the aig- 
natures, and the certificate of the royal phy- 
sician, and then he called for Prince Polli- 
wig. ‘‘ My son,” he said, sternly, *‘ no man 
is fit to be a king if he cannot hear the 
complaints of his people. If they must 
suffer these il]s, their king must endure to 
hear of them.” 

At these wise words of his father the 
Prince felt heartily ashamed of the petition 
and himself. After this he was always be- 
side the King when misery and wretched- 
ness flocked to the palace for their monthly 
visit. In all cases where he possessed the 
power, the good King either ended their 
sorrow or helped them to bear it. As he 
grew older, the Prince moved among the 
sad throng, asking them of their affairs. 
When he had done this for many days, he 
found that the answers were all in one dole- 
ful strain, moaned over and over again, 
The people changed, but the burden was 
always the same. ‘‘ Things went contrary 
with them”; ‘‘they cotild not have what 
they wanted”; “ they Gould not de ne they 





wished.” “Fairies fly over a poor man’s 
home,” said one sharp fellow ‘’ We can- 
aot have even one wish granted.” 

Prince Polliwig could not forget these 
grievous complaints. Even the charming 
maids of honor—not Lady Constance her- 
self, the bonniest of them all—could banish 
them from his mind. The sunshine, the 
birds and flowers, and fair ladies in silks 
and satins and shining pearls all failed to 
dispel his melancholy. 

At length, asad event in his own life 
made him forget all besides. This was the 
sudden death of the good King; and at 
once, without even a day to weep for his 
father, Prince Polliwig was called to the 
throne, 

**The King is dead! Long live the King!” 
cried the people, with loud huzzas; and 
even the most miserable joined in these 
shouts of welcome to the young King. 

The day of his coronation wasa grand holi- 
day. The streets were gorgeous with flags 
and pennons, and gay-mounted troopers, 
who rode to giyer music. The old cathe- 
dral was ablaze with scarlet and gold and 
royal purple. There were knights in shining 
armor, and ladies in silk attire, with mitered 
bishdps and white-robed priests; and the 
crown was a wonder of flashing light, with 
its great sapphires and rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds, when it was placed on his bright 
young head, The cannon boomed, trum- 
pets pealed, bells rang, and people shouted 
themselves hoarse, while the Prince was 
driven back to the palace a crowned king. 
He alighted from the coach and entered the 
broad doorway, when suddenly an ‘old 
woman stcod by his side. The guard were 
struck dumb by her boldness. No’one had 
seen her enter. They rushed forward to 
thrust her away, when she spoke to the new 
King—only a question: ‘‘ What is the wish 
that is nearest your heart?” 

At once the King knew her for his god- 
mother—the wise old fairy. He offered her 
his royal right arm and escorted her to 
the throne-room, greatly to the wonder 
and surprise of all the court. Here she 
repeated her question. The thought of the 
complaining crowd was never far from his 
mind, and he cried out instantly, with great 
yoy: “That my people may always have 
what they wish for!” The fairy gave him 
a long, keen look from her bright old eyes, 
and then, with a queer, sad sort of smile, 
she replied ‘It shall be as you Have 
said,” and vanished as suddenly as she came. 
Yhe King was overjoyed at this good for 
tune for his people. He said to himself: 
**My name will go down in history as the 
benefactor of the poor—the King whose 
subjects had no wish ungratified.” With 
an amiable desire to share their joy in this 
new and strange state of affairs, King 
Polliwig decreed a grand féte at the summer 
palace. Hesaid: ‘It must be in the parks 
and grounds, for no palace would contain 
the grateful multitude; and, besides, this 
charming weather seems made for a royal 
festa. The air is so balmy and golden and 
the moon rises so soon and hangs so low 
and full that the nights are as bright as day. 
Golden days and silver nights usher in the 
reign of King Polliwig, most fortunate and 
blest of mortals.” In this blissful com- 
plaisance the King awaited the arrival of 
his guests. He wore no velvet or ermine, 
but was robed in purple and finest linen. 
The Queen Mother, too, had laid off her 
mourning garb for the day, and, with her 
ladies, was dressed in lacey, cloud-like 
draperies of filmy white. The pretty maids 
were in a flutter of delight, and the soft 
summer air fanned their flushed faces and 
dancing eyes as the crowd assembled. 
Presently the blare of a trumpet caused a 
silence in the throng, and a herald pro 
claimed the wonderful tidings that “during 
the reign of King Polliwig the people had 
only to wish for what they desired and it 
came.” 

When the multitude heard this, they 
filled the air with shouts of acclaim; but 
when the trumpet pealed once more, and 
the King cried aloud “‘ Our kingdom will 
be known as the happy country, where all 
the wishes come true,” they went stark mad 
with joy. They danced and sung and 
shrieked: “‘ Long live King Polliwig! He 
is not a man, buta god!” And they pros- 
trated themselves, kneeling before him. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this most loyal 
uproar, a sharp wintry blast swept through 
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the grounds. It was like a breath from the 
Ice King at the North Pole, and pierced 
through and through the gossamer laces of 
the dainty maids of honor and touched 
their delicate forms with icy fingers. Their 
white faces shriveled and shrank, like 
flowers nipped by the frost. In an instant 
the sharp needles of the frozen air and the 
rattling balls of hail stung and pelted their 
pretty, uncovered heads, as they flew along 
toward the shelter of the palace. The 
common people shivered and shook. Their 
huzzas froze on their lips. Jack Frost 
pinched their cheeks blue and their noses 
red, while their teeth chattered a quivering 
chorus. They crowded thick and fast be- 
hind the royal party, and even pushed and 
hustled and jostled them without ceremony, 
till they were under cover. 

When the King entered the audience 
chamber, muffled in furs and velvets, he 
held an immediate council with the court 
philosopher and the astronomer and all the 
other wise men as to this sudden and un. 
heard-of change in the climate. 


There was a most learned discussion, 
They talked of planets, and comets, and 
Jupiter, and spots on the sun, and 
high and low barometer, until the people 
were quite dazed with listening. Then the 
King thanked them for their investigations 
and said they were an honor to his court. 
While the wise men were bowing very low 
to the King, a rude fellowin the crowd 
cried out: ‘‘ But what caused the hail and 
frost?” Everybody laughed aloud, and 
then there was a silence; for no one seemed 
exactly to know: 

The court fool, who had been poking his 
long cap and jingling bells into every one’s 
face, just then came up to the King, 
and, turning a somerset for a bow, ex- 
claimed, as he came right side up: ‘‘ Per- 
haps some one wished for it, your Majesty.” 

At these words the King looked as if a 
spick, span new idea had struck him. He 
cried out, in a terrible voice: ‘‘ Let the mis- 
creant who has dared to mar our royal 
Sesta be brought before us.” In an instant 
two soldiers of the guard came dragging 
between them a miserable old woman, al- 
ready half dead with fear, from the very 
outskirts of the crowd. The officers had 
discovered the culprit at once, by her dead- 
ly paleness and guilty look. 

‘* Wretched hag!” demanded the outraged 
King, ‘‘ what could have induced you to 
play this malicious trick? Speak the truth 
and at once, or your wicked old head shall 
pay the forfeit.” 

The loyal people were consumed with 
rage at the thought of her ingratitude to 
King Polliwig, and yelled in concert: 
‘* Burn the old witch! Burn her!” 

The grand chamberlain, with a drawn 
sword, commanded “silence” while the 
prisoner confessed to His Majesty. Falling 
at the feet of the King, she gasped, in a 
voice faint with terror: 

“Pardon! pardon! O best of kings, for, 
indeed, I meant no malice or wickedness. I 
chanced to think that I had left my yeast- 
jug standing in the sun, where it would 
surely sour; and I did but wish the weather 
cold enough to keep it sweet for a month. 
Truly, truly I thought but of my yeast, and 
did not dream of harm to a living soul.” 

Those who could hear her words shouted 
with merriment, and even the King’s fea- 
tures broke into a smile of good-natured 
contempt. 

**Remove the foolish old creature,” he 
commanded. ‘‘Handle ber gently and 
give her a fresh jug of yeast.” 

This absurd incident enlightened the peo- 
ple not a little as to the nature of their 
wonderful new gift. With one accord 
they wished at once for the sweet summer 
warmth again. Ina twinkling they were 
out under the soft sky and among the roses. 
Never was such a feast as graced the royal 
tables. Never harvest moon so large and 
low. Never happier people danced in her 
silvery light. The royal party viewed the 
gay scene from the Queen’s pavilion, and 
when the band played the King’s favorite 
measure he graciously led out the pretty 
Lady Constance for a dance. Enchanted 
by his favor, the fair lady carried her 
dainty head so proudly and smiled so de. 
lightfully that the King thought her more 
charming than ever, in the bright moon- 
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tiful face, with the shining eyes, vanished 
from before him, and where the Lady Con- 
stance had stood was only midnight gloom. 
The very blackness of darkness had swal- 
lowed up the whole fairy pageant. 

The music and the voices were struck 
dumb with affright. The throng were spell- 
boutid in mortal terror. There was a breath- 
less silence, till the court philosopher called 
out something about ‘“‘aneclipse of the 
moon.” He was intetrupted by the court 
preacher, who declared that ‘' it was the end 
of the world, instead, coming upon them 
suddenly.” 

The court fool, who at this dreadful sug. 


gestion shook till his bells jingled a chime, | 


quavered out, with chattering teeth: ‘‘ Good 
King Polliwig, it may be only another spite- 
ful wish. Let us test it.” And, wishing 
with all his might and main for light! light! 
light! the morning sun directly poured 
down a flood of golden light upon their daz- 
zled eyes. 

King Polliwig, with a pale, troubled face, 
commanded the guard once more to find 
the culprit. Among so many pallid faces 
and trembling forms this would have been 
an impossible task, had not the very noblest 
young knight of all the court stepped for- 
ward, and, kneeling before the King, said, 
bravely: “‘I alone am guilty, your Majesty.” 
Overcome with surprise, the King com- 
manded him to arise and explain the cause 
of this outrage. 

In a low voice the graceful young knight 
responded: ‘‘Most gracious King, at yourroy- 
al féte I met for the first time in a long year 
the lady whose favor I wear and whom I 
have long loved in vain, for her parents for- 
bid our union. I had secured her hand for 
the dance and was looking into her face, 
under the soft moonlight, when the wish 
came unbidden: ‘If only the moon were 
gone and the night black as Erebus, I 
would fly with her and never again give 
up the little hand I hold.’” 

‘** And was it for this, young sir, that you 
plunged us all into Plutonian darkness?” 
asked the King, in a gentler tone. 

“It was,” replied the knight. ‘‘ But when 
my wish was instantly granted I was horri- 
fied at the result, and only waited to yield 
myself a prisoner.” 

As he finished speaking, there was a curi- 
ous expression on the face of the King. 

“Sir Knight,” he replied, ‘‘ your punish- 
ment shall be so lasting as to insure us 
against a second offense. Name the fair 
lady whose guerdon you wear.” 

When the knight had whispered a name, 
the King commanded the blushing Lady 
Edith to be led forth and placed beside the 
prisoner, as the lovely cause of all the 
trouble. Next the court chaplain was 
cited to appear and pay the penalty of his 
false prophecy. 

‘‘ Sir Preacher, you are to give this lady 
to this knight so fairly and fast’ that she can 
never leave him again, and ‘so may we be 
spared another plague of darkness.” 

And thus it chanced that the guests who 
came to the King’s moonlight féte went 
home from a morning wedding in broad 
daylight. 

« All’s well that ends well,” said King 
Polliwig, heartily, as the knight and his 
beautiful bride drove off from the palace 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux Inverexpent, New York.) 


OCONCEALMENTS. 


1. If oxen are the best to plow with, why 
try another animal ? 

2. With enough care one can raise fowl in 
very small quarters, 

8. Our lunch yesterday was a meal ample 
enough to last until we needed artificial light. 

4. Yesterday was so long and somber a day 
that we were faint for need of nourishment. 

5. A careless driver caused me to fall under 
his wagon, and took off my leg almost; for 
which I got redress according to law. 

6. Aha! lost presidential star! Where is 
now your glory ? 

7. My dear friend, if you had had such a 
lengthy sickness as mine, you would know how 
to enjoy your healthy condition. 

8. Now, do be a very good boy, and wear 
your thick hat, instead of the straw one. 

9. The cook you sent me, though a curious 
looking individual, I engaged for a month only. 
I do not know how s foreiguer will get on with 
the children. ; 

Im each sentence word is concealed, arid the 
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definition of the word is given in the same 


sentence. M. B. H. 
OBELISK, 
* 
en @ 
e* * 
**# # 
** * 
** # 
en @ 
** @ 
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on nee 
xs * * & 


Cross-words: 1, a consonant; 3, the whole; 
8, a body of water; 4, a boy’s plaything ; 5, an 
animal ; 6, a small winged animal ; 7, a pen; 8, 
part of the body; 9, a table ornament; 10, a 
stupid animal ; 11, an insect; 12, a beverage; 
13, an insect ; 14, a poem ; 15, a beautiful girl ; 
16, the staff of life. 


The central perpendicular is the Obelisk. 
PoLtr. 


PECULIAR 


sees 
**e 
> 
ee 
see 


Cross-words: 1, an animal; 2, endures; 8, 
to permit ; 4, a small sailing vessel ; 5, a fruit. 
Diagonal from upper left to lower right corner, 
the strand. From upper right to lower left 
corner, a journey on foot, 


e*# B® @ 
o* BE * @ 
*** EB * *# 
** E* @ 
** BE * # 


Cross-words: 1,a place in France ; 2, active; 
8, famous; 4, water-fowls; 5, allotted task. 
Diagonal: 1, made happy; 2%, found in our 
forests. 


e***# &* 
eee 4% 
see 
ete 


at et 


Cross-words: 1, salt water; 2, self-esteem; 
8, a heap of stones; 4, sour substances; 5, 
yours. Diagonals: 1, a newly-married per- 
son ; 2, an ordinance. ’ 


** QO # # 
** oO *# # 
*e* o#e# 
** O *# # 
**# QO * *# 
Cross-words: 1, to bend; 2, a nut; 8, 


angry ; 4, part of a plant; 5, a rock. Diag- 
ouals; 1, an account ; 2, supports. 
U * * 


. 
eeeee 
qaac 


a*e* 
see 


Cross-words: 1, a small piece; 2, to shape; 
8, to triumph ; 4, a groan; 5, to reproach. Dt- 
agonals: 1, to compute; 2, to speak inadvert- 
ently. 
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THE LATE DB. 2. SAMUEL H. Cox. 


He had, to begin with, what Bacon calls 
“a full mind.” He read eats and re- 
— everything. Very he ac- 

the reputation of a fine scholar. The 
Tew 1 Testament was as familiar to him in the 
Greek as in King James's version. A little 
copy was alw: ~« in his pocket; but, indeed, 
he hardly had need of it, for it was at his 
tongue’s end, so that he could repeat verses, 
and even chapters, in the original. His mem- 
ory was wonderful, as those well know 
who have heard him repeat Scott’s “‘Lady of 
the Lake,” or a play of Shakespeare, almost 
from beginning to end. Added to this power 
of acquiring and retaining, he had many of 
the attributes of genius. His intellectual 
structure was unique; it was unlike that of 
any other man we have ever known. In his 
lines of association he did not follow those of 
other men; but darted here and there, like 
chain- lightning, sending brilliant flashes all 
over the heavens. His vivid imagination und 
. affluence of language made him one of the 
most remarkable men in conversation that 
we have ever had in this country. Men like 
Daniel Webster and John Quincy Adams sat 
mute before the marvelous display. Indeed, 
it is reported of Webster that he said that he 
had no desire to talk himself when listening 
to such a man. 

Nor was he less wonderful in the pulpit 
or on the — Hisstyle defied all rules, 
for when he nm to speak bis mind took 
fire and shot we in unexpected directions. 

Caught by some analogy, he left behind his 
tcxt and his subject and let his fancy fly 
over earth and Heaven, lighting up the whole 
horizon with a succession of brilliant corus- 
cations. 

On the platform he was never so effective 














as when some sudden impulse gave a strong 
bent to his mind, that kept it wander- 
ing in other directions. Dr. Lyman Beecher 


once remarked that there never was such a 
speech delivered by man as that of Dr. Cox, 

in London, when he took Exeter Hall and the 
British public by storm. The history of the 
speech is curious and reveals the strange 
workings of his mind. .The late Erskine 
Mason once related to us his own acquaint- 
ance withit. He said: ‘‘I was with Dr. Cox 
in London. We were staying at the same 
house and occupied the same room. He 
had been designated to represent his country 


the next day, and the night before he kept . 


me awake telling me the speech he was 
going to make, The meeting came, and he 
stepped forward on the platform; but not a 
trace could I perceive of the elaborate prep- 
aration. The thoughts, ideas, and language 
that he had prepared were all forgotten 
in the excitement of the hour; yet, with an 
impulse as of inspiration, he started off on 
a track entirely new and made the most 
wonderful speech I ever heard from any 
man. The whole audience listened with 
amazement, and for years after the name of 
Dr. Cox was familiar in England as that 
of the wonderful American who had thrilled 
and electrified an English audience as one 
= seldom been thrilled before.— The Hvan- 
gelist. 








A Happy —_— at Lockport, N. Y. 
E. C. Williamson, of this place, is rejoicing over the 
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and is He” attributes better 
e attribu these 
happy results entirely t to Bar's. Kipney Pap. 
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KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Agriculiural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subseribers who are 
epectally interested 


ARE ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 
STIMULANTS? 











An idea is prevalent that artificial fertilizers 
are “stimulants,” and not manures. It is 
necessary, before one can realize what is meaut 
by this term stimulant, to understand precisely 
how plants are fed and how soils may be acted 
upon by certain substances used as fertilizers. 
A stimulant may be understood as something 
which excites the vital functions without nour- 
ishing them, or, at least, by supplying a very 
incomplete nutriment by which the functions 
are excited into action by one element of nutri- 
tion only, the other elements needed to sustain 
the force excited being drawn from the body 
(whether animal or vegetable) itself, and thus 
causing a loss, or exhaustion, of vital force. 
For instance, a person who feels cold or ex- 
hausted takes a dose of brandy, and he experi- 
ences a relief from his weakness. The brandy 
supplies carbon to the system, which furnishes 
the blood with material for the production of 
heat. The heat is expended in a quickened 
circulation and respiration, and the vital forces 
for the time are excited. But every pulsation 
of the heart and every expansion and contrac- 
tion of the lungs use up a certain portion of 
blood and muscular fiber, which is disorganized 
and consumed. This consumption of tissue, 
however, has not been provided for in the 
brandy, for the material required for it is not 
contained in it. Consequently, as soon as the 
carbon of the spirit has been used up and con- 
sumed, the temporary excitement passes away, 
and the person is so much weaker than before, 
because the tissues of the body itself have 
been worn out toa certain extent, and no re- 


repairing material has been supplied. In the 
same manner we might suppose a steam-engine 
to be provided with some means of self-repair, 


to replace all that might be lost by work- 
ing constantly at the rate of one hundred 
revolutions in a minute. If a gallon of oil 
were thrown into the fire, and a greater heat 
produced, the presence of steam would be in- 
creased and the engine might make 200 revo- 
lutions in the minute. Then the waste of this 
excessive motion would not be made good, 
and if it were often repeated the engine would 
be worn out. The brandy in the one case and 
the oil in the other would be stimulants. Now 
we do not believe this process can be carried 
on with plants. We have no reason to believe 
that growing vegetables can be made to exert 
a vital force or make an increased exertion in 
one direction, at the expense of one particular 
part of the plant, excepting under such cir- 
cumstances as when @ tree is cut down, and the 
leaves continue to grow at the expense of the 
sap remaining in the stem and branches, or 
when whest is harvested when not ripe, and 
the ripening process goes on at the expense of 
the straw. These, however, are distinguish- 
able from the bare question, Can we make a 
plant grow and increase by feeding it with 
some single element of nutrition only, with- 
out others combined with it? Can we, in 
short, feed it with stimulants? To this ques- 
tion a negative reply must be given; for a 
plant consists of certain substances which it 
draws from the soil or the air. These are 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, oxygen, phosphoric 
acid, potash, lime, soda, magnesia, sulphurie 
acid, silica, chlorine, and some others in very 
small quantity. If but one of these is de- 
ficient in quantity, the growth is weakened or 
stopped and the plant is diseased or dies. If 
any one is supplied in excess, the plant will 
not take it; but it remains in the soil unused, 
so that we cannot stimulate, in the strict 
meaning of the word, any plant, however 
much we may desire to do so. We can feed it 
by supplying food which consists of all the 
elements required for plant growth; but we 
can do nothing else, so that we cannot con- 
sider any fertilizer we may use as a stimulant, 
but only as a food, 

But there are fertilizers which act upon the 
soil as stimulants, although they do not thus 
act upon plants. For instance, we may apply 
5) bushels of lime to a field, and we may 
double the yield of clover, grass, or grain. The 
lime is then a stimulant to the soil in a certain 
sense, because it decomposes vegetable and 
mineral matter, that would otherwise be inert, 
and makes it soluble and useful for plant food, 
and s0 increases the supply, at the expense of 
the stock in reserve. But it is in no waya 
stimulant to the plant; and in its action upon 
the soil it exhausts it of stored-up fertilizing 
elements that would otherwise remain inert or 
only slowly soluble. Plaster and potash act in 
the same way, because of their effect upon the 
soils. But we should not forget that, asa plant 


cannot thrive in any soil if one element only be 
wanting, if we can by any means add that 
element to the soil, we enable the plant to grow 
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with just so much vigor ascan be supported 
by the least abundant of the needed elements 
existing inthe soil. Thus, ifacrop does not 
thrive, and we add potash, or nitrogen, or phos- 
phoric acid to the soil, in the shape of some 
fertilizer, and the crop grows vigorously and 
yields bountifully, we may then be sure that 
the added element was previously wanting in 
the soil. But the added element is not a stim- 
ulant in any sense. It is a food substance, re- 
quired to complete the nutiment of the plant 
and enable it to perform its vital functions. 
In the same manner, a man requires a mixed 
food. He must have meat, bread, milk, butter, 
and other substances, all together supplying 
the requirements of his vital functions and 
supporting his growth. If one article is de- 
ficient, the balance is destroyed, the digestive 
organs are disturbed, and sickness or death 
occars. It is precisely so with plants. But 
we do not consider any one required article of 
food as a stimulant by any means. 

It does not matter in what shape plant-food 
is supplied, if’only it is soluble. If we fur- 
nish itin fresh or decomposed manure, or in 
the form of a mineral or so-called artificial fer- 
tilizers, itis allthe same. The plant takes up 
whatever is soluble, and the more soluble the 
manure or fertilizer the better the plant fs fed. 
Fresh manure will be more slowly active than 
rotted manure, and this more slowly available 
than mineral fertilizers; because one is less 
soluble than the other. And, as a matter of 
course, the more active and effective the ma- 
nure is the sooner it is consumed and its pow- 
er exhausted. If we could know the precise 
quantity of fertilizing elements which a crop 
could make use of, and could be sure that it 
would use all that would be given to it, we 
could supply that as it was wanted, just as we 
might feed ahorse or a cow. As we cannot 
know this, but cap only know how much the 
crop should bave for a maximum supply, we 
give it two or three times as much, and what 
is in excess of the needs of one crop remains 
in the soil for another season. It is, there- 
fore, necessary, in| manuring the soil, to 
use an excess beyond the needs of a 
crop, amd, which is of the greatest im- 
portance, to supply it in a complete form— 
that is, a complete plant-food, consisting of all 
the elements which plants require. And it is 
for this reason that the complete artificial 
manures are found more useful than special 
fertilizers, because the former contain al] that 
a crop needs, while the latter may contain 
but one element. The needed elements of 
manures ,are but few, as the soil will always 
contain more or less of the required sub- 
stances. Potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen 
are the principal elements required; but a 
good complete manure will contain, in addi- 
tion to these three, lime, soda, magnesia, 
sulphuric acid, and chlorine. As. these are all 
contained in stable manure, and it contains 
nothing more than these, a complete artificial 
manure must, therefore, be a perfect plant- 
food, and not a stimulant, in any sense what- 
ever, aud its lasting effects will depend upon 
the quantity used. Thus, the present season be- 
ing the fourth crop taken after an application 
of 600 pounds per acre of the Mapes complete 
manure, the effects are plainly apparent, as 
compared with an application of 800 pounds 
peracre. In general, if not without exception, 
a maximum quantity of any manure will be 
found the most useful. But, to learn what this 
quantity may be, every farmer must discover it 
by a test on his own soil; for it is not always, 
indeed, it is seldom that one soil will furnish a 
guiding rule for avother soil.— Weekly Times. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


THis term, as I understand it, applies to the 
planting and tending of ornamental or pleasure 
grounds, and relates to the grounds about 
dwellings, public edifices, parks, and ceme. 
teries. The manner in which they should be 
laid out and planted depends much on their 
size, shape, and surroundings, and no one can 
well make one plan entirely suitable for any 
two pieces of ground; therefore, all special 
directions for grounds in general are liable, if 
followed, to produce effects in bad taste. 

It is a principle generally assented to that 
“curved lines are more beautiful than straight 
ones.”” There is also another principle, not 
perbaps so generally assented to, but of equal 
force, that “‘ the beauty of a thing depends on 
its perfect adaptation to its use.’’ Inthe 
arrangement of walks and drives these two 
principles are often confused, and the latter is 
ignored or sacrificed to the insane idea of 
adopting the former in cases entirely incon- 
gruous. Thus, a public building situated in 
the center of a large inclosed plat and used 
only for public offices has entrances from the 
surrounding streets at each of its four corners, 
from which walks to the front and rear en- 
trances are made in the shape of a crescent, 
thus increasing the distance from 10 to 15 per 
cent. In case of a fire, the firemen would sure- 
ly cut across this arc, toreach the burning 
building. Equally inappropriate would be 


' pruning and training for ornament. You may 
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grounds devoted exclusivély to ornament and 
Pleasure, like public parks, laid out in squares 
and Triangles might be in 
good taste, rar@ly, and should be small; 
and there should plainly appear a reason for 
that particular shape at that particular place. 

A walk from the street entrance to the front- 
door of the house should be in a direct line; 
but branching from that.walke are in good 
taste curving around the angles of the house 
to the side or back door. 

In public or private parks and cemeteries 
the case is different. There curved walks and 
drives are indispensable to good taste. Let us 
look at the rationale of the thing. It is a 
waste of time to prolong the distance to a pub- 
lic office or to one’s home, and it is not natural 
for business men to loiter by the way, there- 
fore, curved walks in sueh places are not well 
adapted to their uses; but if one’s private 
grounds fre sufficiently large to admit of a 
portion of them being devoted to ornamental 
trees, shrubbery, and flowers, that portion is 
certainly beautified by walks in curved lines. 
People visit ornamental parks for purposes of 
pleasure and for their enjoyment of the beau- 
tifal in Nature and art, but most especially for 
the former purpose. They visit cemeteries for 
the purpose of paying tribute to the memory 
of their departed dead. They go, in short, 
to spend time to indulge their tastes. Curved 
walks there not only increase the distance 
and prolong the enjoyment, but, if the objects 
to be viewed are arranged in proper order, there 
is at every step a change of view, giving time 
to examine and individualize each tree, shrub, 
flower, fountain, bust, or statue. 

There is perhaps no one thing that shows a 
lack of taste more generally than the selection 
and arrangement of trees for ornament and 
shade. An almost universal error consists in 
having toomany, a too studied regularity in 
their arrangement, and toolittle variety. When 
planted in the street, they must of necessity 
be in rows, and any deviation from a straight 
line there is’ a deformity; but a change of 
variety and of natural form gives to each an 
individuality and increases the pleasure of the 
beholder. Straight rows of one variety are 
only beautiful in the distance as one object, 
while a diversity of form and foliage multiplies 
the pleasure of a close inspection. 

I am often pained at the efforts to distort 
Nature in the pruning and training of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. Nature has her own 
form for every plant, and, though you may in- 
crease the fruitfulness of a tree or vine by 
your edged-tool manipulations, cs merely a 
thing of beauty you cannot improve upon 
Natare’s plans. Such is my own opinion of 


shear Off the ends of the limbs of a spruce or 
fir and make it look as though it had been 
turned in a lathe, the thick wall of its sides 
covering up its branches; but it will always be 
too sharp at the top, and I would prefer that it 
should stand behind the house, as a specimen 
of what can be done in the way of outfaging 
Nature. Such ‘a tree is to one of Nature’s 
make what a wax doll is to a real baby. » It-is 
true that accidents may happenin vegetation, 
as wellas in other matters. If a tree.is neara 
building or too near other trees, it is liable to 
be misshapen, and its faults may often be cor- 
rected by pruning. A branch may be broken, 
the wind may sway the top, ora rampant shoot 
may start up. In these cases wecan assist 
Nature with the pruning-knife. In passing a 
fine spruce tree to-day, with the leader broken 
off, I was reminded of an item of my own ex- 
perience some twenty-five years ago, when I 
had such a tree, that grew two or three years 
with a flat top of four or five branches of equal 
size. I fastened one of these branches in an 
upright position, and in two years it was larger 
than all the rest, and it soon madea thrifty 
tree of most perfect symmetry.—S. B. Psck, 
in “‘ Rural New Yorker.”’ 





MYSTERY OF FERTILIZATION 


For the last forty years there has been no 
article known to agriculturists which has so 
largely claimed the attention of the man of 
science, or indirectly that of the farmer, as has 
nitrogen. Theory and practice alike have con- 
firmed the opinion that there is no more im- 
portant element, either in the vegetable or 
animal kingdom, than this; and yet how, 
or i what manner, or in what 
kind of combinations it enters into the 
vegetable kingdom we know no more than we 
did when the inquiry first began. We can 
discourse eloquently about the fertilizing 
qualities of Peruvian guano; we can -tell how 
its fertilizing qualities depend upon the amount 
of nitrogen it contains; but in what condition 
that nitrogen enters into the parts we are yet 
in the dark. We know that clover is a won- 
dertul fertil that it leaves alarge amount 
of its roots and seattered 
leaves; but whether it did not accumulate the 
whole from the soil, and present it to us in 








new compounds, or through its leaves, pre- 
senting substances to the nitrogen im the 
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atmosphere which would combine with it, so 
that it could be carried to the soil and be 
made of advantage to other vegetation, we are 
to-day as ignorant as we were a hundred years 
ago. But this we do know: that one kind of 
vegetation does furnish and prepare food for 
another kind, and in this way we find the 
practical value of alternating crops. 

Mr. Lawes, in 1873, experimented with 
barley and clover. He sowed half a field with 
barley without manure, which had been kept 
in that crop the three previous years and 
fertilized with artificial manures; the other 
half had been sown to clover the year previous. 
The yield of barley was 31 bushels to the acre; 
and clover, three tons 48 pounds per acre. The 
next year the whole field was sown to barley 
without manure. The half previously in 
barley gave 323 bushels; the other half after 
clover gave 58 bushels pér acre. Thus we see 
that, after taking off a very valuable crop of 
clover, he had increased the fertility of the soil 
to almost double that of the half which had 
been in barley. Now, without entering into 
any speculative theories of where this amount 
of fertilizing material came from, we have the 
facts, which we cannot ignore, that by the aid 
of clover the crop of barley was vastly in- 
creased. Nor can we without presumption 
aay that this fertility was the result of nitrogen, 
which the clover collected, any more than it 
was the result of phosphoric acid and potash, 
which it had also collected; for, unless there 
were already accumalated in the soil these 
two principles, equivalent to the requisitions 
of that amount of barley, it would have been 
in vain that the soil obtained through the 
clover the necessary amount of nitrogen. Mr. 
Geddes, of Onondaga, New York, fertilizes to 
a great extent with clover. His best market 
crop is wheat. His fertilizer for clover is gyp 
sum, and his clover furnishes fertility for his 
wheat. 

But Mr. Harris contends that by fallowing, 
nitrogen and minerals may be liberated in a 
year which would produce crops from which 
as much profit could be obtained as from the 
use of clover and cropping every year. This 
is a nice question to decide. That fallowing a 
piece of land, allowing the weeds a good start, 
then plowing them under, and plowing two or 
three times during the summer will develop a 
wonderful amount -of fertility there is no 
doubt. This was a practice of almost general 
application before the advent of special 
fertilizers, and before anything was “known of 
the theories of either nitrogen or minerals 
as fertilizers. Jethro Tull’s system was that 
all the fertilization necessary in soils, without 
even the use of barnyard manure, was in. the 
proper manner of working the soil. But all 
our experiments are for the present season un- 
certain and unsatisfactory. We have sown 
patches with clover, in order to test its fertiliz- 
ing powers, also with a number of different 
fertilizers; but the weather, which is beyond 
the control of man, has dried the clover. 
Neither have we had rain enough to render 
soluble the fertilizers we have used but we 
hope that they remain in the ground, waiting 
for that rain which shal] render them availa- 
ble. We used to be told that dry seasons had 
their advantages, as well as disadvantages, and 


one was that a wet season carried the salts 


down into the ground anda dry season brought 
them back to the surface; that, as a result, we 
bad heavy crops succeeding a season of 
drought. 


To this there may be two or three solutions. 
In the first place during the season of the 
growth of plants, we seldom have rainfall 
sufficient to carry the salts below the reach of 
the plants, so that the apprehensions we had 
of fertilizing matter being washed away were. 
needless; and the fact that in a very dry season 
the crops were so light they did not use the 
fertilizers we had applied to the soil, and the 
heavy crops which succeeded a dry season 
were on account of light crops which had pre- 
ceded it. Although we do not entirely dis- 
card the idea of salts ascending during a dry 
season yet we believe that they are not ex- 
hausted, but that the intense light and heat, 
together with the atmosphere which is let into 
the ground, will prepare considerable plant- 
food, and, if the cultivators and hoes are used 
as much as they should be in neutralizing the 
effects of the drought, they will act among 
potatoes and corn equal toa summer fallow. 
Dry seasons test our confidence in Mother 
Earth. Let uspatiently wait for and closely 


observe results.— Boston Oullivator. 





EXHAUSTION OF SOIL. 


Tux following from the pen of Dr. J. R. 
Lawes, to the London Agricultural Gazette, is 
worth the attention of all farmers: ‘‘ It is now 
exactly forty years since we begen to exhaust 
a portion of one of my fields by continuous 
upmanured wheat crops. It may, therefore, 
be interesting to show the evidence we are in a 
position to bring forward upon the subject of 
exhaustion, as regards the soil -at Rothamsted. 
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cline due to exhaustioi may amount from one- 
quarter to one-third of a bushel of wheat per 
acre peranpum. If we take the smaller quan- 
tity and add to it the ordinary proportion of 
straw, the result would be equivalent to about 
forty pounds of produce; and, as there ia but 
iittle doubt that the bulk of the organic 
matter of the crop is obtained from the 
atmosphere, the amount of matter annu- 
ally taken from the soil by these forty 
pounds of produce (including the nitrogen it 
contained) would be between two pounds and 
three pounds, The evidence derived from 
other experiments in the same field proves that 
the decline in produce is due to an absence of 
nitrogen, as also that minerals are in excess; 
but the actual amount of nitrogen that these 
forty pounds of prodace would have contained 
would be less than one half pound in weight! 
It will, I am afraid, appear to your agricultur- 
al readers something like an absurdity to sup- 
pose that one-half pound, more or less, of any 
substance upon an acre of ground could have 
an appreciable influence uponacrop. I may 
observe, however, that this annual decline of 
forty pounds of produce, small as it appears to 
be, amounts in forty years to ten bushels per 
acre. Analyses of the soil, made at different 
times, show that the nitrogen is declining, and, 
as the free use of minerals in an adjoining ex- 
periment does not prevent the decline.of the 
crop, we can come to no other conclusion than 
that the gradual decline in the produce is due 
to the diminishing amount of nitrogen in the 
soil. As far as the wheat crop is concerned, it 
would appear that the total amount of produce 
to be obtained from any soil must depend very 
much upon the stores of nitrogen already in 
the land. It is true that the soil obtains a 
certain amount of ammonia from the rainfall, 
and it probably condenses more or less from 
the atmosphere; but, on the other hand, drain- 
age carries away eyery year more or less nitro- 
gen, in the form of nitric acid, and it is evident 
the atmospheric supply, whatever it may 
amount to, does not suffice to prevent a decline 
ofthe crop. It is, therefore, also evident that 
the source from which the forty crops obtained 
their supply must have been the stores of 
nitrogen already existing in the soil when the 
experiment commenced. Further, it seems most 
probable that the yield of future crops will 
depend upon the amount of nitrogen liberated 
each year from the soil. 





FREE SOILING. 

A FARMER in Chicopee, whose specialty is 
milk and whose pasturage is limited, resorts 
to soiling to supply his cows with summer 
food. The first green crop that is available 
in spring is winter rye. This he sows at the 
rate of about two bushels per acre on heav- 
ily manured land, and commences cutting as 
soon as it is eighteen inches high. So rapid 


is its growth that a dozen cows will hardly 


eat two acres of it before it gets to ite full 
hight, when it is unfit for feeding. After rye, 
a small pasture supplies the wants of the herd 
until oats are large enough to cut a good 
swath. 

In feeding out this last crop it has been no- 
ticed that, when considerable was left in the 
mangers, a little early-cut hay sprinkled over 
it will cause it all to be eaten, the animals 
craving a variety through the season. For a 
herd of twelve cows four acres of corn are de- 
sirable. The first planting is of Northerm Yel- 
low, the second the Evergreen, and the third 
the Southern, ‘This last may be planted as late 
as the middle of July. All may be planted in 
manured drills and covered with a ridger. He 
finds it good policy to sow an aere of grass in 
the spring, as it can be mowed twice in sum- 
mer, comes a little late, and the change of 
food is relished by the stoek. Cow-horn tur 
nips, sown in the middle of July, are fed with- 
out topping in October. As the result of 
years of experience, it has been found that 
forage-plants generally should be eut before 
blossoming, to be of the greatest value in pro- 
ducing milk. Their bulk should be increased by 
heavy manuring ; and, as a rule, two or three 
crops should be raised on the same Jand in one 
season. 





FATTED FOWLS. 


AS a general rule, the farmer should not 
desire that his poultry should be very fat, for 
there is a kind of antagonism between repro- 
duction and the storing of much fat in the 
tissues. If it was a mere question of what to 
do with the material, there would seem to be 
no reason why a fowl, once having attained 
her full weight, should not then always begin 
to lay.. Fatina living being is generally as 
foreignite the system as if it were tried out 
and stowed away in a pantry; and yet a cer- 
tain proporticn of it seems to be the rule with 
all animals in their ordfnary health, the amount 
varying with the in@iwdual 


ae ts flower-pots should be 


peel, a 0th “Water Can eséape 
through the hole in the bottom of the pot. If 
the pots stand in saucers, pour off the water 
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that runs into them and not let it be soaked up 


into them again. Yet this rule, though of very 
general application, need not. be observed in 
the case of aquatic plants. 





Amone the many plants for ornamental 
foliage beds there are none, perhaps, more 
useful or popular than the varieties of coleus. 
Their leaves present an almost endless show 
of brilliant colors ; they are easily grown, and, 
therefore, can be obtained at little t 
seven dollars for a hundred being the usual 
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STANDARD FER LIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New York om rk Omee 159 Front Street. 
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MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
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AIEHLE BROS., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ut THe FIRST a 


AT THE 


Pennsylvania State Fair, 1880, 
SCALES AND TESTING MACHINES, 


OVER ALL COMP2ATITORS, 





$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 


AS ets aE 


fom. , Marine Use, and ry. vee 
of Temperature and 
Siilt or Unskilled Hands. In yn oF Spek for 
excellent owner introduction, we offer 100,000 
ga but no at 25 per cent. discount from 
ferisen Send. tor Color Cards. Agents wanted. 





CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
Slanufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
21'S te 21G Race St., Philadciphia, U. S. A. 
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, CleanYness 
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Prairie Weed 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TRY LAVINE 


Lavine isa grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 





HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Conn. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & C0., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 
PACIFIC. "GUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


ranted satistaato in ow Belief for all purposes. War- 


Y a vo, West Troy; N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
8c Al Farms, etc. FULLY 
ue cons Free. 


CA NG ER 
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Poor cured tree e. Croas Sik ep nd 
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FILES FOR 7 INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inqutvien for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File ur 3inder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “‘THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
éach ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
doliar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
“price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binderis 
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Th Midd Pa Coy 
SILVER- PLATED. WARE. 





FACTORIES 


sete Sais ter Bor Aa 3 Francisco, Cal. 


For Sale by ail Leading Dealers. 


! & OTTER 











JOHN CIBSON 


Decorative Painter and Designer 
1238 and 136 S. 11th &., PHILAD wera. 
Mural Decorations for Public ond F Private Buildings. 
Ceined Glass for Ecclesiastical and Domestic pur- 


mtine Gloss Mosaic for Pavements, etc. 
enetian Gloss y' m. 
Agent for Maw & Co.'s al 
tions, Hearth, Fireplace, aoe i Geometrical Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Pavements. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 90 te is tage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, 7 Amorted Colors — 800 
rds in each lengths f one ten 
yards each. cha lame Silk, in Assorted Col- 
ors, 40 cents per ounce. Send for Circular about 
Knitting Stik. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 460 Broadway, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycle has proved itself to 
t 


be rmanen 
vehicle the number in daily 
ing es 





PE M'F'G CO. 
0S Summer Street, Boston, — 


EURERA SILK, 


Best in the 
Wertd fer 
Hand er Ma- 
chine Sewing. 

Fine, Streng, 
Smeeth. Full 
Ll _ 








Pest in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. TURNER &(0,, 


Geneva, Kane Co., IL. 
Send for Price-List. 








“HUNT'S REMEDY, 





the Great Kidney and Liver pared 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


eures Bright's Disease, Pains in the Back 
Loins, or Side, General Debility, Female 
Weakness and Excesses, 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, and Piles. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


ACTS DIRECTLY AND AT ONCE on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Urinary Organs, re- 
storing them speedily to a healthy action, and 
CURES when all other medicines fail. Hun. 
dreds have testified that they have been saved 
after given up to die by friends and physicians. 

Bend for pamphlet to 

WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 

Price, 75 cents and $1.25. La size che vapest, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Centuries of Triumph 


over Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Com- 
plaints, and various febrile and nervous dis- 
orders has immortalized the Seltzer Spa, and 
these victories are now repeated throughout 
the world by 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
containing all the elements and producing all 


be happy results of the Great German 
ng. Thirty to forty doses Sparkling 
















Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL, WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & OO., New Haven, Conn. 


ESTERBROOK’S °vens. 














Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


|SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


36 East lath St., Cor. University Place, 


UNION SQUARE, VEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








ssc FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Comprising all articles required for Table Use 
and Presents of every description. 





Also Wanufacturers of the celebrated WWW. ROGERS 
Speen? Forks, Knives, etc. 
iY 


New Stock New Srytes 
Fall Overcoats 
Fall Suits 


DEVLIN & GO, 


Broadway and Warren Street. 











"CELE; BA EL EGER GUoONSs. 





best twist-barrels, choke- 
pa —> extension rib, ent 


t. e e 
best dou! ~ in world for the money. All guns 
t 





amaacus 
Send cane np for Descriptive Circular. 
L. C. SMITH. Se Sele Maker eof the Baker + Guns, Syracuse, N.Y. 











HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 











SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, ctc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFF® THF 





tnd appreciat ALITY 
areata aed th the pie atone GENER. 


Mango to 138 eae “pauper 
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WILGIX  SILTER~ PLATE th 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WI FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 2a} pleses.G09 60 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, ts, 44 pieces. > 1 





.25; white...........% 8 
White nner Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver- mives BS ane atneaanns 3 00 
L830 ALL Hows ISHNG GOODS. 
New Illustrated and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


© J Being, estate, XX Oy 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John x. New York: 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
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them by the Universal ae 
at Paris, France, in 








MILHAU’S ELIXIR 


CALISAYA BARK 
ma ’ cabin eticieny Towle Dp ¥ 
tge Soh Sereoesyer debited Vand’ those living in 
Ask for “MILHAU’S.” 


It fe the Original. Allow no substitution. 
J. MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y 





HPAD, 


you Le a yy 


Price for Genuine Holman canal 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write Mey sh, 


HOLMAN PAD CO., 93 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 


= 4 Mutadiiched 1817. * 
Vid. MAGNIN, GUEDIN &CO. 


Union Square, 29 


have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
_. Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties, 
AGENTS BOR THE CELESRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
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